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ONAM 




The high importance attached to TWru-Onam by the 
Malayalee finds .expression in two racy proverbs. One says : 

which, translated freely, meanR 
‘You must eat your Onam feast even if you have to sell away your 
Kanam (tenancy) right.' The proverb establishes two things : one, 
that Onam was a most important feast in Malabar ; and two, that 
kanam was the highest form of land-holding open to its non- 
Brahmin Inhabitant*. Another proverb, and a mors appealing one, 
gives expression to the heart-breaking lament of the half-starved 
but immortal dependant, Koran, attached to an unnamed, aristo- 
cratic, yet miserly and exacting, Nambudiri household : 

•sierra TJonxij. ggyfl ‘vilotmsoi* 



Translation is sure to deprive the original of much of its force and 
significance. ‘Onam may come, an heir may be born ; but Koran 
gels his usual conjee in a plated plantain leaf. The anguished voice 
of Koran finds a sympathetic echo in the cry of the workers all 
over the world for living wages and reasonable hours of work. 

Onam is well-known wherever the Malayalee is known. What 
it signifies, is still a matter of speculation. Most people believe, 
or ut least still maintain, that it is the commemoration of the 
visit of Mahabali, the mythical Emperor of Malabar, to his previous 
territory from the immortal regions, where, along with other good 
rulers, he still lives, to have a look at the country which he 
once ruled over so wisely and so well. It is commonly believed that 
when that great King reigned over this fair land of ours, the 
country overflowed with milk and honey. The celebrations and 
festivities connected with Onam are supposed to be attempts to 
keep up old-time appearance*, so that the kind and simple-hearted 
monarch might return to his immortal abode glad at heart 
that Kerala is, what it was. the land blessed of the gods. 



Dr. Qundert introduces a slight variation to this story in 
his Dictionary. He describes Onam as the national festival on 
the new moon of September lasting for ten days, when Parasu 
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Rama is sflll said to be on a visit to Kerala. This is in strict accord- 
ance with the traditional account of the origin of Kerala. Its 
accuracy is, however, open to very serious doubt. In the first place, 
Onam need not always he in September, and in the next place, 
the learned lexicographer had forgotten that Parasu Rama, the 
destroyer of the Kshatriyas, was, to put it very mildly, not a fa- 
vourite with the Kshatriya Kings of Malabar. It is extremely 
unlikely that they would have encouraged or participated In 
festivities or celebrations connected with the visit of Parasu Rama 
to this land. Forgiveness, even among good Rulers, has a limit. 

There are other* who maintain, and possibly with a better show 
of reason, that it began ns an annual celebration of tho foundation 
day of Trikkakara Temple, built by the Peru mala and regarded by 
their successor* as the leading Temple in all Kerala. The ten days 
from Atham to Thiru-Onam wen* days of festival in that 
Temple, with its once famous ‘Danodaka Potha’, (lit. the Tank for 
the Offerings) into which worshipper* who flock* d thither from all 
parts of Kerala threw their offerings and gifts. The view gains 
considerable support from the installation and worship of Trikka- 
kara Appan* on Onam duy in every Malayalee household. In aome 
places, in what ia now British Malabar, the idol is called Mathevar 
or Mahadevar, the God of Gods. The Aihaehamayam ceremony, 
still obeerved by the Malta Rujas of Ccchin and the Zamorina of 
Calicut, symbol lacs, according to accepted authority, their departure 
in state to Trikkakara Temple for the festival. This further 
fortifies the view that Onnm ia really intimately connected 
with the Utsavam in that Temple. This accounts for the religious 
atmosphere that pervades the whole celebrations from start to 
finish. The ‘Trikkakara Appan*. mad* of moist clay, lined in 
white with drippings of rice-paste and bececked with flowers, 
may not, even at its best, b * a striking work of art or a thing of 
beauty; but it is what is above all art and outward beauty, n 
symbol. It represents the yearning for the divine that is in every 
Malayalee bosom and the pious primitivism, which dominates 
during Onam time every house-hold in Malabar from one end 
of the country to the other. 

Whatever may be the true origin of the festivity, there can 
be no doubt that Onam is still the national festivity of the 
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Malayalee*; for it represents the spirit of old Malabar, the land of 
fruit- laden palms, of manly men and womanly women, of 
clean homes with their genuine, if somewhat boisterous, hos- 
pitality, and of innocent games and pastimes, songs and dances, 
associated everywhere with simple, honest, sincere and self- 
sacrificing folk. It brings back to the mind of every Malayalee, 
like the whiff of a rose or a breath of lavendar. memories of happy 
days and of sweet associations. 

The pervading spirit of Onam is brotherhood and gaiety. 
Distinctions of class, and even of caste, vanished into thin air 
during the festive days in old Malabar. The high and the 
low moved on equal terms, and met on the village green to 
play games, and occasionally for a friendly bout known as Ona- 
thullu. Aristocratic maidens mixed freely with their maids and 
participated in the famous Knikottikuli dances, as old as the 
Silappadikarnm. Boys, armed with mock bows and arrows, paraded 
the streets and sometimes march.Nl behind the Oneswarun or 
Kumroatti, with lively song*. to beg for bananas from house to 
house. All feuds and quarrels, so common in old Malabar, were 
shelved lor the tune being. Wan. and battle* ceased as if by 
mugic. Mure enjoyed a period of enforced rest, and little Cupid, 
with hi» bow and urrow, flitted round playing havoc with youthful 
hearts and winning fresh recruits to the ranks of the ever increasing. 
Old folk songs and folk dances wen* drugged out from memory's 
net#; and groups of girls gathered round the spacious halls of 
some aristocratic household or other, and sang and darned to 
their hearts' content. 

The tenant paid his Kudiyiruppu (house) rent, one fanom 
in olden days, on the Onam day. and in turn received the customary 
present of Onuppudavas (clothes). The village carpenter, gold- 
smith und the blacksmith brought small offerings to their mastere 
and pi Irons, und were given their usual perquisites. So did the 
village burlier and the washerman. It was an exhibition of 
village life at its best, a reminder of the good old days of self 
sufficiency, mutual help and cooperation and of the times when 
the unsophisticated Malayalee had not capitulated to artificialities, 
subtleties and snobberies. 

The festival comes at a time which perhaps is the best that 
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Malabar can present: the break between the two monsoons, when 
the air is wondrously pure, and sweet-scented flowers bloom every- 
where; the banana plant* groan under the weight of the Pride 
of Malabar, and the corn fields lie wrapped in a mantle of licit 
golden green. The festival is full of the gentle stir of reaping 
and winnowing and the bustle which follows a plentiful harvest. 
To the average man or woman, who has gone through life with a 
young heart and an unimpaired digestion, Malabar, at Onam time, 
is the nearest approach to Devaloka. the home of the immortals, 
that one can think of. 

Onam is unique in several respects. There was the May-duy 
in Mediaeval and Tudor England, which was n great public 
holiday, when all dmm of people were up with the dawn 
and wont a-maying. There were again the Vinali Urhana of Home 
when the first wine of the autumn was tasted, the gay Floralia 
and the riotous Saturnalia, but nothing like Onam existed 
anywhere or has survived to the present day. Onam is the festival 
of festivals. Representing as it doe* the spirit of youth nnd 
joy. of freedom and good-will among men. of poace and plenty, 
it is bound to live tor ever. 

Kou Sahib K. AOHYUTHA MKNON. H. A.. It. L , 
(Ot<l Student/ 



Life in Literature- 

In Greek mythology there is the story of a giant named 
Antaeus whose strength was perpetually renewed so long as his 
feet remained planted upon Mother Earth, but who became as weak 
as a kitten when Hercules lifted him into the air. This myth 
acquires a profound significance when interpreted as symbolic of the 
connection between literature and life. It is from foundations in 
the solid ground, from the life of the people, that a literature 
draws vigour and rejuvenation. The best literature of any coun- 
try, to be sure, holds a mirror up to the life of that country, either 
directly, as in realistic works, or obliquely, as in idealized creations 
of poetic imagination. 

Literature of absolute, photographic realism stands, however, 
on a lower plane than literature of imaginative idealism. Photo- 
graphy. after all. is not an art, though the photographer maybe 
an artist. Close observation and mechanical reproduction of 
minute details of life would result in a picture which yields a plea- 
sure arising from the discovery of similarities between the original 
and its image. But there U H higher and more imaginative kind 
of realism in which the artist’s powers of selection and rejection 
are in evidence. Even this does not represent art at its best. The 
poet Crabbe avows openly that he would paint the cot as “ truth 
would paint it, and as bards would not. " Gay. in his Trivia (1715) 
has the following picture of a scene from real life: — 

"If when Fleet Ditch with muddy current flows. 

Yon chane* to roam, where oyster-tubs in rows 
Are ranged beside the posts, then stay thy haste. 

And with the savoury fish, indulge thy taste. 

The damsel’s knife, the gaping shell commands. 

While the salt liqueur streams between her hands 

What a far cry from this to “magic casements opening on the 
foam of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ! ” A true poet is, in 
tact, a maker, a scop, a creator— not a mere observer and copyist 
of real things. 

• Extracted from ao Addrew to the -Tatftafc AMoefetioa." 
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“ Out of those create he can 
Forms more real than living man. 

Nurslings of Immortality. " 

( or j vj >• e iwivae a-uIso-u yBi^Jofli) 

There is gold, there are houses; out of these the poet makes 
“golden houses". He is guided entirely by his own creative 
genius in selecting, rejecting and combining realities to produce 
artistic effects. He exaggerates certain aspects, suppresses others, 
casts the halo of his imagination around common and familiar 
objects so as to present them as uncommon and strange, and “gives 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a name". He creates 
entirely new worlds of fancy, into which the human mind can 
escape, if needed, for greater delight — worlds which bear hut an 
oblique relationship to the realities around, being entirely the 
antithesis of contemporary conditions. The Gardens of Hesperides 
and the Islands of the Blest arc as remote from Moorfiulds and 
Bustchenp Fair, as the Klysian Fields and the Happy Valleys are 
from Grub Street nnd Fleet Ditch. In this sense, even the Utopias 
of poet* have a hearing on real life, since they indicate what ought 
to be. which is but a cry of despair of what is. 

The object of poetic exaggeration is to present to us in a 
clearer und more impressive manner, ns through a magnifying 
glass or microscope, certain special aspects of the reality to which 
the poet is eager to open our eyes. Scenes, events and characters 
are thus idealized, or represented as types; and we are made to 
eomprehend and appreciate the universal, through the particular. 
This is how Clytemncstra. Lady Macbeth. logo, Rama and Havana 
remind us easily of their infinitely weaker counterparts in real 
life. Both Aristotle and Horace say that “ every inspired poetic 
composition consists of two elements of life-one, the universal 
which represents the iilen of the subject that lies dormant in all 
human minds; end the other, the particular form and character 
which the creative genius of the poet puts upon the subject. 
Through the particular and individual, we realize the universal 
and general. 

Literature oscillates between Realism and Idealism from age 
to age— between life as it is, and life as it ought to be according to 
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the poets. In either case, it has its roots stiil deep down in the 
life of the people. 

The literature of the earliest period is permeated with the 
spirit of war and adventure on land and sea. ao characteristic of 
the heroes of old; and it also reflects the loves and lives, the hopes 
and fears of our forefathers, together with their general attitude 
to the world on this side of the grave and beyond it. The body of 
pre-Christian English literature, for instance, whereof the crowning 
glory is that groat Epic. Beowulf, tells us vividly of the manners 
and customs of the earliest settlers of England, their mode of life 
In peace and war. their ships and towns, the scenery in which they 
lived, their feasts and amusements _ we have the account of a 
whole day from morning to night - the close union between the 
chieftain and his war-brothers; their women and the reverence 
given to them; the way in which they fuced death, in which they 
sang, in which they gave gifts and rewards. 

With Christianity, a new spirit enters English literature. 
Tin* war-spirit did not decay, but into the song steals a softer 
element. The old fatalism is modified hy the faith that the “ fato " 
is the will of o good fiod; and Natures gentler aspects begin to 
appeal to the poet's mind mom than savage scenery. Even the 
earliest works in English literature were full of domestic love, the 
dearnew of home, and the tire of kinsfolk-to which a new grace 
is added when Christianity mellows the manners of the hardy race. 

A large volume of religious and didactic literature sprang up 
In the wake of Christianity, in response to the people's craving 
for something more efficient than their old beliefs for the solution 
of the problems of life. Besides, histories and romances such ns 
those of King Arthur and the Round Table also became popular 
during the mediaeval period. 

In Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales'*, we get a panoramic view of 
the life of the Middle Ages; while Langland. in his vision of the 
"field full of folk", gives us many references to contemporary 
evils, and satirical portraits of professional men. like the lawyers 
" that would not giv.t a mum from their mouths unless money were 
shown". By the way. these satires are of great value during all 
periods as comments, one-sided and exaggerated though, on various 
phases of contemporary life. 
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The Elizabethan period was one of supreme national glory, 
which is unmistakably mirrored in the literature of the peried. 
The Rreat literary outlwrst of the dajs of Spenser and Shakespeare 
may be look'd ujv»n as the efflorescence of the prosperous life of 
the people. Voyages and discoveries, maritime and astronomical, 
enlarged the horizon both geographical and mental; and the popular 
imagination was alert and eager to take in anything of wonder and 
romance. The Renaissance hod produced a wild spirit of ex- 
hausting all the possibilities of human life. Every form, every 
game of life was tried; every fancy of goodness or wickedness, 
followed for the fancy's sake. Men said to themselves, “attempt, 
attempt". The attempting* in literature were unlimited. Any- 
thing, everything was tried, especially in the drama. Masques, 
pageants, interludes and plays poured forth in profusion under 
the patronage and in honour of the good “Queen Bess” und 
her courtiers; and the mind of the nation was quickened and 
educated in this way. At the sight of the works of the great 
Elizabethans — Spenser. Marlowe, Shak«*peuro. Iten Jonson, Lyly, 
Sidney, Bacon and hosts of other*— we cannot help exclaiming, 
" Here is Ood’s plenty ! " 

This was followed by a period of decline in the national vigour, 
and we see the Metaphysicnl poets and the Quietism of the 17th 
century (Donne, Cowley. Herbert. Herrick, Carew, Lovelace. 
Suckling, Cnishuw. Vaughan. Traherne) drifting away from real 
lift. This wa* the age of Puritanism, of which the two most 
representative writers were Milton and Banyan 

Hitherto poet* were mostly interested in man as influenced 
by the passions. But hereafter, poets like Dryden and Pope leave 
the passions aside and give greater prominence to the social and 
political instincts in man. Thus arises the satiric, didactic, philoso- 
phical and party literature of a new school in the 18th century. 
With the spread of edur-ation among the people, the demand for 
prose literature increases, and we have a rich output of various 
kinds of prose in tie- essay, the novel, the drama, biography, 
history, travel, and later on. the short story, during the age of 
democracy. 

Life became too artificial in the 18th century, and literature 
pandered to it. But before the end of the century, signs of revolt 
became manifest, and the French Revolution supplied a fresh 
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impute© for new ideas and experiments in literature. There was 
a return to nature in every sense of the term. The simple life of 
the poor and the scenery of the country were idealized into subjects 
for poetry. The ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity were 
assimilated by the literary men of the age. The work of the poets 
from 1790 to 1832 can best be grouped round the excitement which 
the ideals of the French Revolution kindled in England. Words- 
worth. Coleridge and Southey ai-cepted them at first with joy, but 
receded from them when they ended in the violence of the Reign 
of Terror and in the imperialism of Napoleon. Scott turned from 
them with pain to write of the romantic past which they destroyed. 
Byron expressed the whole of the revolutionary spirit in its action 
against old social opinions. Shelley took them up after the reaction 
against them had begun to die away. Two men, Rogers and 
Kents, were untouched by them. 

Keats marks the exhaustion of the impulse which began with 
Burns and Oowper. There was no longer now in England any 
large wave of public thought ttr feeling, such as could awaken the 
national emotion and life, out of which poetry i« naturally born. 

Then in the middle of the 19th century, again, fresh impulses 
came to poet* from the Reform agitation, the Oxford Movement, 
the critical und scientific investigations etc. of the time. Tennyson 
and Browning, who had begun by imitating Keats and Shelley 
respectively, cut out independent 'paths for themselves in due 
course. They passed through a long period of change und de- 
velopment. during which all the existing foundations of faith 
and knowtedge and art wen* dug out. investigated, tested, and 
an attempt made to reconstruct them, an attempt which still 
pursues ita work. The next generation of poets, represented by 
Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough, expressed the rest- 
lemness and hopelessness of a world which had lost the vision 
of the ancient stars, and could cling to nothing but a stoic conduct. 
Tboae who came after them (like the Rossettis) sought refuge from 
the sordid realities of life in worlds of beauty and romance and 
ancient heroism. 

In our own century, however, new forces of inspiration have 
com© into play, serving, as it were, to whip up life and literature 
Into re-invigorated activity. The Great European War yielded a 
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bumper harvest of verse, ol unequalled merit, of course, some of a 
realistic and much of an idealistic and even escapist type. During 
the last ten years, literature and life have come together more 
doeley than ever in the works of authors both British and lndo- 
Anglian. 

Literature and the people have moved towards each other 
thanks, among other developments, to the vast increase in popular 
education, the popular press and the popular reporter. Above all. 
the culturally submerged classes have begun to speak for them- 
selves. Present-day literature is realistic with a vengeance. 

Fashions and forms go on changing from time to time in 
literature as in life, and the preferences and exclusions of each 
age. its prevailing tastes and tendencies are faithfully reflected 
In its outstanding literary works. Thus through epic and drama, 
with their innumerable variations, through long narrative verse and 
romance, through satire ond novel, we have come to the short story 
and the short drama, the short essay and the short lyric in an 
oge notorious for its short-cut* in every walk of life. Likewise 
the earlier literature of Feudalism, mainly interested in the life 
of royalty and aristocracy, has made way for one in which authors 
seem to rovel in the squalor and trapped abjectneas of tho lives 
of prwr families and working cIuwmw. A writer like Mulle Ruj 
Anand, for instance, author of the Coolie and other remarkable 
works takes as his world, not the feudal splendours and feudal 
mysticism of traditional Indian literature, but the hard and suffering 
lives of the millions of his country's poor. It is the idea of public 
writing, of speaking to the people and with the people in their 
struggle tor n better world, that animates a vast body of the world’s 
literature during recent years. Lite ray men, no doubt, havo 
evinced keen interest in the burning problems of comtemporary 
life during nil the ages, and (like Dickens and Disraeli) have 
written their masterpieces with a special purpose or message. 
In otherwords. propagandist literature of on3 kind or another has 
been a feature of all times, but at no other period have literary 
men shown such zealous and lively interest in the general problem 
of society’s illness as at the present day. 

It is equally true of the life as of the literature of any nation 
that when it lapses into a state of'dullness and general decadence 
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after a period of prosperity, there should be an incoming of some 
strong and fresh impulse to prop it up and give it a new leaso of 
life, if it should not completely wither away. England has all 
along been very fortunate in this respect. Hie advent of Christ- 
ianity, the Norman Conquest, the Renaissance, the Restoration, 
the French Revolution, the great European War — all these murk 
turning points in the history of English life and of English 
literature alike. 

And now the present World War bids fair to be a source 
of inspiration on an unpn-edented scale to literary men all the 
world over - that is, if they survive the titanic struggle against 
the forces of darkness. Just at this moment, however, we feel 
we are as much at the mercy of coloesul forces of disruption us the 
farms of Italian peasants set on the slopes of the Vesuvius. But 
we hope that our life and literature will ultimately emerge 
triumphant from this temporary suffocation, as that is the inspiring 
lesBon taught to us so far hy -the best that has been known and 
said in the world”. 



-P SANKARAN Na.MBIYAK, .V. A., Hons., 
tOid Student ). 



The System of Ayurveda 



The word, Ayurveda, mean* the knowledge or science of life. 
Charaka defines it as “The science and art of living a happy long life in 
a manner useful to society"; while Sushruta has for its aim “Thu 
preservation of health in the healthy and the restoration of health to 
the diseased," rightly covering the preventive medicine and the healing 
art which are enclosed in Ayurveda Even the treatment of animals and 
plants forms a part of Ayurveda. 

Generally, the science and art of medicine are divided into eight 
sections. That is. perhaps, why the latest among the ancient works 
was called the A*htnna.i-Hr<la*i. the heart with eight parts. You will 
admit that heart doe* consist of eight parts or vessels. The sections 
are : (•) ,1) Kayachikil-sa. the diagnosis and treatment of diseases In 
general ; (2) Salyam, comprising surgery and midwifery ; (3) Salakyam. 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat; (4) AgaUUntram, toxicology in Its 
widest sense and treatment of poisons and infections; 15) Kaumarn- 
bhratya, treatment of the diseases of the children; ffi) BhuUvidya, 
hypnotic treatment especially for all menial troubles; (7) Hasayana- 
tantram, science of rejuvenation; and (8) Vajeekaranatantram, the 
science of preserving and restoring the reproductive function. The la«t 
three are just creeping into the western system. 

Ayurvoda is based on the much maligned Tridosh- Theory In the 
words of Vaidyasaatranipuna, Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma. M. B., B. 8., M. 0. 
C. D.. (Lond ). " in fundamental principles and lines of treatment, it is 
fully scientific and second to none; in son.# respects. In fact, it may 
even excol modem teachings." 

Vata. Pitta, and Kapha or Sle«htna arc the triads. They are 
wrongly equated with the three humours by some, and to wind, bile, 
and phlegm by others. Both are wrong; and, because the matter is 
serious, there is no mom for the other humour about these misguided 
meanings. 



• Excerpt i Irocn so Address belorv the Cocbw Medical Associattca on iyj H>«J. 
(1) A>a*oujoj^rsf»»#»jj>.u> evuj i»oh* 6 1 «o3qjtu>od 

•#sj3-u.y»-«n®iv^jjgi oj)*n«ru>aa><fli nv.^l®>l|| 
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Vata, Charaka describe* as 

o/U®» fl*aqi cwisoj j u> <iOc*«t o>ct 

0 <aa» (rukshah) denotes excitability ; (laghuh) extreme quickness 

of activity: (sitahl that by itaelf inactive; “««• (Kharah) that 

the material basis ia solid in nature ; (sukshmah) the flnenss of 

the structure of the material basis: aioii (Chalah) its ‘unction as the 
motive power; and aTlcaei (viaadah) the clear white colour of the 
material basis. What does all this come to? It would mean that “Vata 
Is that which is susceptible to excitation, quick in transmitting the 
excitation produced by some other agent, unable to produce any impulse 
by itself, and that the material basis of the functions is white, solid and 
very fine in structure." What could this be hut Nerve and its well- 
known functions? The point that VaU-hala means paralysis fully 
supports this notion. 

Pitta stands for secretions and sleshma for the system of 
connective tissues, such as the skin, mucus membrane, blood and 
so on. The healthy state of the connective tissue depends on that 
of the nervous and secretory systems, while of these, in their turn, 
rests on the health of the connective tissue system and Its ability to 
protect the body from toxic agents. Thus, the health of an individual 
depends upon the blanced condition of these three parts as every un- 
balance means ill health. That is just what Ayurveda declares. 

The pathology, or to speak In the words of e layman, the cause 
and cure of ills in Ayurveda Is ha*ed on this tridosha principle. In the 
light of the aspect in which I have considered it. is it not scientific and 
In full eyreement with the most modern teaching on the subject ? Those 
who are eager to study the subject more fully, may profitably consult 
Sidhanta Nidannn, and Pr-rtynkshosoriram by Kaviraj Qayanath 8en 
and an article by him on the Tridosha Theory in the Ayurveda Journal 
of July 1925. As for its efficacy, Kaviraj Oamlni Bhushan Rov, M. A., 
M. B.. has asserted about it in these emphatic terms. "I shall be guilty 
of the basest ingratitude to Ayurveda if I do not gratefully recogniseand 
loudly proclaim that the Ayurvedic theory of Tridosha has always 
helped me both to diagnose and to treat cases more successfully than If 
I have followed only the guidance of the Allopathic system.” 

The upsetting of the tridosha equilibrum is, as stated above the cause 
of diseases. The determining end immediate causes, according to 
Charaka, are three; (1) (esnyjwMnQlwJm) the entry of 

foreign bodies that have no community of essence with the body. (2) 
neglect of the dictates of nature, and (3) (■u<l«v»ai) 
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natural decay. How simple and how exhaustive! I believe no allopa- 
thic doctor can take exception to this rational classification.... 

The history of Indian Medical Science reveals that there were in 
it# early days two different departments, one led by the sage Atreya and 
the other hoaded by Dhanvantari, a rajarashi. The former represented 
the school of medicine, and the latter of surgery. Both had a murnbor 
of distinguished disciples, each one of whom wrote a work, generally 
called after the name of the author, on the subject of their study. Almost 
all these samhita* are lost to us. Charakn aamhUa is only a skeleton of 
the work by Agnivesa. a pupil of Atreyarauni. as recast by sage Chare ka, 
while Suaruta Samhita i* only a recompiled summary of the old work 
of 8u*ruta. a Sishya of Dhanvantari. A few of the rest are known 
only from references made in later compilations and commentaries. The 
two works that are now extensively used. I mean the Anhtanffaaamgra- 
ham and Aahtaugahrdya are more or leas, based on Charaka and 
Suaruta So m hit ok 

Charaka and Suaruta Simhitaa were rendered into Arabie: the 
Arabio translations were then dressed in Latin garb. The Latin 
version formed the foundation of the European medicine. 

The Report of the Madras Oov-rnment Committee on the Indigenous 
system of medicine, remarks that, from the standpoint of science, the 
Indian systems are strictly logical and scientific; while from the 
standpoint of art. they are not self-sufficient at present, especially on 
the surgical line, though In the Medical line they are generally 
speaking quite self-sufficient and economical. 

Let us examine the surgical side. 

Suaruta emphasises the need of the dissection of the human body 
for purposes of study. "Therefore one must prepere a corpse and 
seo by careful dissection every part of the body ao as to get a clear and 
definite knowledge of the body which must be devoid of doubts." {Snrira 
Ch VI i. The following quotation from the Enryclnparrtia Rritannim 
presents some idea of the achievements of Ayurveda in surgery: 

"There are certainly some dexterous operations, described in 
Susruts, (such a« Shlnoplastic) which were of native invention; the 
elaborate and lofty ethical code appears to he of pure Brahrnlnlcal 
origin, and the very copious Msteria Medica (which included arsenic 
mercury, zinc and many other substances of permanent value) does not 
oontain a single article of foreign source. Suaruta describes more than 
one hundred surgical instruments made of steel . . . There wore 
fourteen varieties of bandage. The favourite form of splint was 
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made of chip* of bamboo. Fracture* were diagnosed. among other 
signs by crepitus. Dislocations were elaborately classified, and 
the differential diagnosis given. Wounds were divided into incised, 
punctured, lacerated, contused etc. Cut* of the head and face were 
sewed. Skill in extracting foreign bodies was carried lo a great 
height, the magnet, being used for iron particles under certain specified 
circumstances. Leeches were more often resorted to than the lance ; 
oupping was also in general use- Poulticing, fomenting and the like 
were done a* at present. Abdominal dropsy and hydrocele were treated 
by tapping with trocar, and virietie* of hernia were understood, omental 
hernia being removed by operation on the scrotum. Beside* the opera- 
tions already mentioned, the abdomen wai opened by a short incision 
below the umbilicus, slightly to the left of the middle line, for the 
purpose of removing Intestinal concretion* or other obstruction 
(laparotomy). There *.» a plaatic operation for the restoration of the 
no***, th- skin beiig taken from the cheek adjoining, and the vascularity 
kept up by a bridge of tissue The ophthalmic aurgery included 
extraction of cataract. Obstetric operation* were various, including 
Ciesarian and crushing of the foetus." 

What led to the decline of surgery In India? The ceremonial 
unoleanline** attached by the Hindus to the dissection of corpses and t he 
antipathy evinced he the Jain* and the Buddhists to the causing ol 
pain to any. stood in the way of the progress of surgical science, while 
the Invasions of foreign nations and the vandalism th-y encouraged, the 
lack nf patronage by the Government and the courts. and the recognition 
given to allopathy a* an official system give the clue to the decline of 
Ayurveda a* a whole. 

Kautilva'* Arthamvirti, 4lb century B. C.. contains instructions for 
the postmortem examination of bodies in case of suspected death. But. 
later on, nearly 2.100 years ago. Asok* prohibited the practice of 
human dlssoction by a Royal edict. 

Susruta and Vagbhala di««our-e on anatomy, and give detailed 
directions for major and minor surgical operations. The commentaries 
to these make mention of earlier works on anatomy, particularly of 
Bhnja Samhita. 

In Physiology, it will he evident to those who have studied Ayur- 
veda that it has fairly understood the features of digestion. secretions, 
metabolism, the circulation of blood and other Important facta. About 
circulation, Charaka says that from the heart emanates the vessels 
carrying blood into all parts of the body, the element which nourishes 
the tissues and sustains the life of all animals. He describes the 
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corpuscles with some decree of precision (Oh. 30' Susruta state* that 
the colouring matter of the Mood i* derived from the liver and the 
spleen. I have already adverted to the Tridosha theory, the soundness 
of which is proved by the success in the treatment of disease* 
founded on that principle. 

In Indian medicine, diagnoei* plays an important part, and yet. by 
an irony of fate, Ayurveda i* despised for being deficient in that. 
One may decry the quacks who. with a smattering of undigested know- 
ledge of AahtanijaHrdoim. go about in lha guise of physicians, but it will 
he a calumny if Ayurveda is impeached for a defect it did not possi 
Every Ayurvedic physician, worthy of that name, is expected to be 
an expert in the diagnostic method* All the «en*e«. except the tongue, 
had to lie trained for the purpose of diagnosing diseases. To aid these, 
tubes and specula al«o were constantly used. The pulse, its speed, 
rhythm, volume and compressibility, formed a subject for special study 
for determining the condition of the cardinal principles- Vata, Pitta 
and Kapha. The examination of urine was insisted on Ayurveda has 
simple methods for understanding it* specific gravity and physical 
feature*. 

The nature of infection by contact, breath, food and so on. the 
bacterial origin, did not e-cape the ancient *age«. Fevers, leprosy and 
other skin diseases, tuberculosis, cholera, plague and other epidemics 
o.i mo w ilhin their purview. The existence of Krmls, bacilli, and their 
power t» propagate di«ee**s were referred to even in the Vedas. Even 
a chapter on climatology find* a place in ancient medical treati*os. 

There |s a chapter called ( Dimn-harya in Anhlanffihnlou n. 

Indicating bow an individuals daily routine should be. so as to avoid 
disvast s and maintain his health unimpaired. When to get up, how to 
bathe, what to eat and drink and when, the way to li* down, so on and 
soon. I wish you will kindly make it worth your while to read It with 
some care. Then you will appreciate the far-sighted wisdom of the 
ancients. It will repay perusal in another way. For you will he 
charmed by the grace and twauty of its language. Like many other 
works on Indian Medicine. A’dihmgnhnlufri is not only a standard 
scientific treatise but also, as a recent reviewer has put it, ” a literary 
gem of such exquisite quality that, in certain parts of India- 
portion* of it are taught like Raykmtmmmrn and Kuimirasmubhaium 
and other classic Kavyas to students of Sahitya and other non-medical 
courses a* part of their cultural and literary -tudies.” 

— T. K. Krishna Meson, B. A., 
/Old Student). 




Notes on Kerala History 



Korala is the nair.e of a country and not of a kingdom, and 
the kingdom of Kerala has not always been co-extensivo with the 
country so-called. There were in Kerala many kingdoms, and yet 
the modern student i» generally familiar only with Travancore 
and Cochin, and sometimes also with those of the Zamorin and the 
Raja of Chirakkal. while the student of the ancient history of Kerala 
is told ceaselessly only of one kingdom - the kingdom of Venat ulia* 
Travancore, which is not rarely found equated also with Kerala. It 
is strange that there should be found no reference to Cochin or Calicut 
or Kolattlri in any of the works purporting to deal with our ancient 
history: these two as well as the numerous other kingdoms which 
nourished in our land from times of yore up till the beginning of 
the 18th century A. D. are found merged in Venat I It is therefore 
desirable to clarify the position of the various kingdoms in Kerala till 
the emergence of the modern State of Travancore some time about the 
beginning of the 18th century. 

A theory of collateral branches, which was originally advanced 
by Mr. Shangoonny Menon in his Hi dory of TVaiwemre, written 
half a century ago. was accepted Impliedly by the Ute Mr. T. Ooplliatha 
Hao, the Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum, and continued 
by Mr. M-non's son, the late Mr. K. I*. P. Menon. the author of the 
Hi •torn of Kerala. The author of the State Manual, does not count- 
enance this theory openly, but it- implications are r.ot lost upon him. 
when for instance he equates Venat with Kupaka. This theory, and 
particularly that part of it which expounds the Venat-Kupaka equation, 
is found accepted as an ipso dictum by Messrs U. S. P. Iyer and A. K. 
Pisharoti and used as such in their historical and literary writings. 
The wide publicity that is given to the theory has led to a complete 
misunderstanding of the ancient history of the varied kingdoms in 
South Kerala till the period of Raja Martanda Varma Kulasekhara 
Perumal, who, by conquest and by annexation, unified thou* small 
states and formed the modern State of Travancore and has hence 
rightly come to he hailed as the maker of modem Travancore. 

The theory was first enunciated presumably for the purpose ol 
equating Kupaka with Venat; and it was advanced by the late Mr 
Shangoony Menon. in his HitlortoJ Tramncort, who based himsolf upon 
the statement of the Dutch writers. 
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Tho Dutch writers have made two statements, setting forth the 
lists of kingdoms in South Kerala. The first of these statements would 
have it— and this is the earlier one— that Tiruvatamkur and Jayasi- 
mhanat were the more important kingdoms in the South; and the socond 
statemnt of 1675 A. D. mentions in all seven states in the south, namely 
Tiruvatamkur. Attingal, Elayadatt. Perumtalli. -Jayasimhanat, Karuna- 
gappalli and Porkkad. The latter statement would also have it that 
all these varied slates were unified by Raja Martanda Varma ami 
brought under his rule, except Jayasimhanat which continued to be 
independent. These statement* would only mean that there were so 
many independent kingdoms in the south and that they rnntinned to 
he exisiting independently, till they were subjugated and annexed 
by Raja Martanda Varina. It certainly could not be made the basis 
for starting the theory of collateral branches for the Venal royal house- 
A historical statement of this theory and of Its development !s still 
more interesting. Compare the following tabulated statement on tho 
subject, a- expressed by Travancore writers: 



S. Mmol's view 


llirt oU *••• j 


A. K. Piaharoti a 
eld vta. 


A. K. Ptsliaroti'a 
new view 


Ullur's new view 


Tiruvatamkur 


TimvaUmkur 


All these 


i lamul^Vnst 


Attingal 


liyasimhanat 

Venat 


jayastruhanat 

Venat 


•ere tsdr- 

SSL 




Jayssirohanat 
Venat alias 
Clmvayi alias 
TirnnAtiDitr 


Clmvayi 

Tirppappur 


Clmvayi 
T irpp jppur 




fimvayi 

T-pp.ppir 


Riayadatt 

Perumtalli 

Kayamkulam 



A careful study of this statement of the collateral branches by ditTe- 
erent writers reveal* a couple of vory interesting facts. In the first 
place, no two writers aie agreed in their lists nor are they agreed which 
of the five collateral branches are of the ancient royal house of Venat. 
Secondly, the same writer does not agree with himself at a later date — 
and for this disagreement no reason is given— and none of these agree 
with what Is stated hy the Dutch. Thirdly, the earliest of the 
Dutch statements gives only two kingdoms, while the second gives 
seven kingdoms; and of these seven. Mr. Menon accepted the first and 
the last and thou added to them three more kingdoms, as suited his 
own view. This view was bodily borrowed by Mr. U. 8. P. Iyer. who_ 
however, in his latest paper changed it for some other li«t. in which 
he rolled up tho la*t three kingdoms of his eretwhile master and sub- 
stituted instead tho second, third and fourth kingdoms given in the Dutch 
list which has been omitted by Mr. Menon. and rolled up the last three 
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kingdoms of hia master into one. namely Venat. the terms Ciravayi and 
and Tirppappur being taken by him as being synonymous. Mr. 
Pisharoci accepted only two kingdoms from the Dutch list and added to 
it the last three kingdoms mentioned by Mr. Menon. Mr. Pisharoti had 
however, on an earlier occasion, questioned even the very existence of 
Venat as a kingdom, but without further ado he boldly accepts tho 
existence here. Mr. Iyer adds to his five 'kingdoms one more, 
namely, Kayamkulam, which is not mentioned by the Dutoh nor by 
Mr. Menon. The Dutch list does not give u« the name of Venat any- 
where. nor of Ciravayi nor of Tirppappur. and their statement simply 
shows that they were merely giving the names of kingdoms which then 
existed, and not the names of the collateral branches of the Venat 
royal family. That this is the position is also clearly »een from the 
fact that in some cases at least they have given the boundaries of 
the kingdoms they have mentioned. Now even if we are prepared far 
purposes of nrqumest merely to take their second statement as laying 
down tho collateral branches of the Venat royal family, still thero looms 
another great difficulty. The statement also contains the names of two 
other kingdoms — Karunagapilli and Porkkad — and at any rate the latter 
of which nobody has so far cared to characterise a« a collateral branch 
of the Venat royal family. 

It is a pity that the indent history of a portion of Kerala should 
have been based on a theory which has found its way to popular 
bo;iks on the subject thereby vitiating a correct understanding of the 
history of South Kerala, and even of Kerala as a whole. 

Among Travancore writers the editor of the IMalhihka alone takes 
a sensible position. While he is prepared to concede that these fsmilies 
might have had some sort of relationship as a result of adoption etc., he 
raises a doubt whether there ever was a kingdom called by the namo 
Venat. He believes that, while all the states mentioned in tho Dutch 
statement, had some sort of control or ownership over Venat. the latter 
had no right of ownership over the other kingdoms. After having thus 
«et forth hie view of the theory and accepted all that the rejection of 
that theory means, strangely enough, six years later, he makes the 
statement that Ravi Varma Venadarkon. Bgunng in the Unmniliaandeen 
was identical with Ravi Varma Kulaeekhara Deva of the Kupakas I 
This is a silent acknowledgement of the theory of collateral branches 
propounded by Mr. Menon and the acceptance of the equation of Vonat 
with Kupakal No doubt a man is free to change his opinion, but 
scholars generally change in the light of any fresh evidence 
that may be available. In this particular instance the writer has 
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not explained the grounds for b la change of vie*. Thus while the 
editor of the Lilatkilakom rejects the theory of collateral branches, the 
editor of the Unmmhsande*i accepts the theory and repeats it In his Tiru 
vilamkurcanlam I 

The attitude of mind which the editor of the Ldalhilakant adopted 
in hia Introduction seems perfectly tenable, and there is evidence 
enohgh to sliow beyond all possibility of doubt that all the king- 
doms mentioned by the Dutch were sovereign states. Thu* while all 
Travancore writers would hail Ravi Varma Kulasekhara Deva as an 
ancestor of the Venal kings, i. e. kings of Travancore. they would else- 
where also point out that he had as his contemporaries two kings of 
Venatl An analytical study of the published writings on the history 
of Travancore clearly show* the simultaneous existence at more periods 
than one. and that even aa late as 800 M E.. of Venattadikal, Tirppappu- 
rnnppil or Muttav.tr, Jayasimhanat MutUvar, Oiravayl Muttavar etc. 
Notwithstanding the statements of Mea»r* Sundaram Plllai and Menon, 
wo know that Attmgil was forced, at the point of the sword, to merge 
itself Into the kingdom of Raja Martanda Varma. bh evidenced by the 
treaty on the silver plate quoted in the State Manual, a treaty which 
gave the Senior Rani of Travancore th« narticolar rights which she has 
been enjoying thereafter. Jayasimhanat and Xayamkulam were con- 
quered and annexed by that sam- soldier king nnd hi« groat general 
and Minister. Rama Ayyan Dalava. while Pnrkkad and Tekkonkur and 
Viatakkankur and Alangid and Parur were temporarily coded by the 
Perumpatappu Muppil to Travancore owing to the exigencies of war 
for the sake of help. Wo are told by Mr. U. 8. P. Iyer that Kottarak- 
kara was functioning as an independent state till at least 800 M.E., 
and if we go further backwards, we find that Kupaka was the most 
important state in south Kerala and that it had its limits extending up L) 
and Including Trivandrum, while the Pradyumnabhuudovum tells US 
that Sri Padmanabha enshrined at Trivandrum was tho family patron 
deity of Ravi Varma Kulasekhara Deva of tho Kupakas. Available 
evidence proves that Tirppappu Muppil was not always the title of 
the ruler of Venal. The several genealogies of the rulers of Travancore 
seven of them arc so far available — do not agree with one another And 
naturally so; for each writer was rushing at a tangent, and for the sake 
of certain pet theories which he wanted to propound or which were 
found a. cepted by earlier writers, he has had to sacrifice historical 
accuracy and indulge in speculations while pioneer writers still further 
confused the issues by other speculative equations such as Venat alias 
Musika. Venat alias Purali. Venat alias Travancore alias Kerala I 
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The equation nf Venat with Travaueore is a historical solecism, 
whether we understand the«e terms as bespeaking geographical units or 
royal families For the-*# two have never been co-extensive in any 
period of Kerala History. If we are serious in our desire to reconstruct 
our ancient hutory we must look facts in the face and avoid specu- 
lation. Without minimising the labours of the pioneers in the field, 
we need not always swear by them. Let us learn true history with 
■crupulom* regard |.. the fact* before us. • 

K. R. P18HAR0TI, M.A., L. T„ 

(Old Student) 

• Tba laterv.t*! raadrr H reler.cO tor tha ha.it* I thu crilKi.m to the paper, 
published by the -filer In colUborauo* with Mr. A C. Warrior. particularly the lollow- 

0 InKnptiom of S*rvao*te*tha. (Hm/Utim •/ fir 5. R. V. R. luiwuit. Trlchur) 
U| Cochin Aboat ijoo A. U. (Maharaja's Cottoft .Vofanar); 111) Jayatimba Vita Kerala 
\ arm* of yailoo (/»**- Mfafcnraf Qmrnffty): i.) Ravi Varna— A Note (BulUlin o/ 
Mr 5. R V R. /UM. |. 



Duty 

Further, further, do we go. 

Through the fields of glory, 

Tluit our names may live and glow. 

In otir country's story. 

More, more, lei u« work our way 
Into the depths of knowledge. 

Through the paths of duty, jolly and gay. 

Let us win from school and college. 

Nearer, nearer, splendour is to our dust. 

So nigh is God to Man. 

That when Duty whispers soft “ Thou must," 

Youths must reply, M We can." 

— S. PARVATHI DEVI. C7. IV, B. Sc. 
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The Blessings of War 

Luckily for us nothing human is quite thoroughgoing. The best 
thing we pride in have plenty of defects in them, and the worst 
things we deplore have always had some bright side to them. There 
is a way witli Providence for bringing about good out of the great- 
est evil ; and the worst of evil dorrs unwittingly occasion a deal 
of good. 

We do not always break a thing by hammering it; we some- 
times make it. And we are beginning to realise that high 
explosives do not so much shatter masonry, as cement hearts and 
build nations. Certainly, science has already abolished time and 
space. We have almost lost the privacy of our closet. We have 
nearly lest the pleasure of n journey which is scarc ely begun before 
it is ended; and some of us have already started to shudder at the 
impending prospect of being -hot through the stratosphere in n 
rocket-propelled steel bullet. We don't have now -a -days to strain 
our imagination to feel what Babel must have been like. A 
rarolnwly switched on receiver set will afford us that knowledge. 
Yes, science has done all that: but it needed a war to bring people* 
to think and feci together, to put llie voices in tune. The word 
cosmic" was certainly known to us. But the most practical 
use we could find for it was to name that redoubtable ray which 
its enthusiasts profess to have discovered over the roiling of the 
tropical sky oral the bottom of the Alpine lakes, till the global 
war forced upon us ocsmic ideals and cosmic aspirations. We 
have been used to thinking of oceans «s sheets of water dividing 
mankind, till the Atlantic Charter almost literally converted it 
into a sheet of parchment rellng the nations into one. 

Thpro is an equality which suffering nlone begets, which 
used to be felt only in the tranche* and dug-outs in former wars, 
but is now a common lesson in every shelter in the most 
civilised of civilian centre**. And the Blood Banks are constantly 
proving that the same ruby fluid courses under every type* of 
skin, whether, white, brown, black or yellow. We are somehow 
diacovering our common blood if only by spilling it, and coming 
closer only in the act of flying at each other’s throat. 
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Hut the supreme benefit of war is the restoration of true 
values. The moral order of things has once again forced itself 
upon the world as something real. The soul of man has reasserted 
itself precisely because his body is b.-ing used and abused as a mere 
round of ammunition. It is very well to discard the soul when you 
are starting war. But. when you come to atop ping it, the soul and 
morality and religion have to tome in; so they had to be given a 
very large place in the Atlantic Clwrter. Even the Soviet System, 
wherein everybody is supposed to be a mere body and a cog, has 
had reluctantly to reepeet the place of the moral and the spiritual. 
This accounts for the increasing influence of the Papacy at the 
present day, n ‘power’ that \* equally respected by both the belli- 
gerent parties. This vast spiritual sup-rsiructure resting on a few 
acre* of ground, called the Vatican State, has almost the look of an 
inverted pyramid, hut if you look at it in the right way it is really 
the world that is balanced on its apex. 

Political philosophy too is undergoing a transformation. 
Dictatorship, after a short display of borrowed strength, is crashing 
about our ears. Old democracy, after a long proem* of oiling and 
overhauling, has at last swung into movement, and as was to bo 
expected, it is the st-adv unrelenting mtrch of the steam-roller. 
But war has taught democracy a few good lessens, and much of its 
present efficiency in war ha» Item gained from impact with the 
dictatorship. The united effort of the Commonwealth of Nations 
fighting the common foe. has definitely relieved the Imperialistic 
tangle. And this modern Com non weal h of Nations seams to 
include even tin United States and other Allied Nations, with tin- 
exception, of course, of Soviet Ru»ia. But the shedding of the Com- 
mintern seems to indicate that the present baptism of blood has 
washed Kremlin of much of its redness. 

Only the pressure of a war like the present one can bring about 
such marvels of invention and improvement as we have seen, and 
most of the machines of war. excepting the guns and the missiles, 
admit of peacetime use. Aircraft would never have been what 
they are today in size, in efficiency, in safety, but for the two 
world wars. The vast armadas of them that will survive this 
war, will naturally have to be turned over to civilian purposes. 
Evon now they are planning a global air service. The tank rose 
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from humble oiigins. It started its revolutionary career us a 
poor tractor on the corn fields. Today it is the most formidable 
thing on the battle field, though the latest reports seem to indicate 
that the field gun is coming into its own and defying the tank 
at every turn. We may safely presume that the tank, with all 
the glory and incredible improvement it has gained during the 
war, will quietly settle down to a peaceful life, a giant harnessed 
lor agriculture and a hundred other useful purpose*-. There is 
only that treacherous elusive thing, the submarine, that may refuse 
to be of any considerable use in peace time. 

War as an educator has been little appreciated, and yet there 
is nothing like war to teach people history and geography, in 
fact evertbing about peoples and places. The present war has 
been u universal educator for the generality of pc-ople. The war 
was scarcely on when every body had known everything about 
Danzig and all the history of Poland bock to the fourteenth 
century. Pearl Harbour woa neverso precious to us as after the 
Japs happened to bomb it. All the eruptions of the Etna had 
left us quite unconcerned : and yet we can hardly stop thinking 
of it now. 

It may sound odd, but the present war has even played the 
part of a family doctor. It has come to prearribe a rational diet 
to the incorrigible rice-eut**r. Nothing short of a war like this 
could bring about such a radical ch-mge in Malabar. Bajri and 
beans, ragi and tapioca, are not degrading ; they may lay the 
foundation for healthier generations in future. 

With nil that, war is the worst experience we can have on 
earth, and it must end soon. Its evils infintiely outweigh the little 
advantages mentioned above. And modern war has grown ho 
disproportionately devastating that no temporal benefit can be lurge 
enough to justify its inception, much less its continuance. 

—CYRIL BERNARD, T. 0. C. D. 

[Old Student) 
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the Fourth Dimension 

The back ground of modern science i» spread on conceptions of space 
and time which appear quite revolutionary in their nature to the 
ordinary layman. Even the scientist of a century back had no idea 
that the ordinary space about him was not the whole of reality. 8cience 
has made such rapid strides in the first four decades of this century. The 
real sp^ce about u» is considered as a four dimensional medium. To 
understand the advances made in science in recent year* it is necessary 
to get some idea of a four-dimensional space. This is best obtained 
by reviewing the properties of spaces of three and lower dimensions. 

A geometrical point has no dimensions. It has no length, breadth 
nr thickness. A succession of points is a line. So a space of ono dimen- 
sion will involve only a line which may. however, be of infinite length. 
Movement in such a world will be only to and fro. Change of direction 
ur rotation will be completely unknown in thl* world. 

A world of two dimensions will be a plane or flatland. where move- 
ment would be possible in all directions in that plant-. A flatlander can- 
not, however, move off that plane, normal or oblique to it. He will be 
quire unconscious that such a movement existed. He can understand 
what rotation about a point i>. But he can never conceive of rotation 
about a line. The flulandrr however Is in a superior position to the 
line-man. He oan watch the movement of the latter, and know his paat, 
present and future position*. When he crosses the path of tho lineman 
from one side to the other, the lineman is apt to think that he has seen 
a supernatural being, sudden!* flitting terms his vision and Is na- 
turally frightened. 

Let us now examine a three dimensional world. Any article which 
we handle is a three dimensional body. It has length, breadth, and 
thickness. W« are three dimensional beings, and have tho ability lo 
move up und down which the flatlander does not possess. This is be- 
cause we have no difficulty in grasping a direction at right angles to a 
surface which is a complete mystery lo the flatlandor. To put it more 
precisely, in a two dimensional world there are only 2 lines through a 
point at right angle to one another while in a three dimensional one we 
can have three mutually perpendicular lines through a point, as at any 
corner of a room.TThe, third additional line is the projection into tho 
third dimension from the plane of the first two lines. 
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It is natural at this stage to put the query whether it is not possible 
to draw four lines through a point so that any two of which will be at 
right angles to one another. If some thought is bestowed on this, it 
will be found to be one of the toughest problems for the imagination. 
We can oasily conceive of 2 lines OX, OY at right angles and a third 
line OZ at right angles to each of OX and OY. (Witness the three edges 
at any corner of a room). Now the problem into draw a fourth line 
OV perpendicular to each of the first three. If we are successful in this, 
we are projecting ourselves into the fourth dimension. 




By moving along this direction w> can g>t oit of the three dimen- 
sional world at a moment** notice. In other words. If any one Is nble to 
discover how to move in this direction, U is a simple matter for him to 
move out nf a closed room without touching the walls or door* nr win- 
dows or the roof of the room and appear all on a sudden in another 
rqually strongly closed room. Thia possibility brings out clearly what 
Is perhaps the chief foundation for the air nf romance which surrounds 
the Idea of the fourth dimension. 

Once an extra dimension is granted, many of the tales of phantoms 
and ghosts become easily >x plain able.' or 'explicable'. When a ghost, d Is. 
appears it just steps away along the fourth dimension- It need no! go far; 
itmay reniainclose at hand, and yet wecannot see it. Spirits and guardian 
angels could have a habitation r|oee at hand and their doings would 
cease to be miraculous. The introduction of the fourth dimension opens 
up a glimpse of another world close at hand. Possibly at death, the 
limitations which chain us to our three dimensional space aro relaxed 
and we pa«s Into an ampler life. This idea was probably known to the 
ancients as evidenced by the celebrations of anniversaries; these cele- 
brations can probably bo appreciated if we assume that when the soul 
leaves the body, it moves away from the earth along tbe fourth dimen- 
sion but remains close at hand so that when the earth comes to the same 
position after a year the departed soul is again near us. 
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Now scientists who were feeling that space was really four dimen- 
sional were not prepared to add on to the three dimensional space an- 
other dimension of the same kind, a« they would then be importing spiri- 
tualism into science. So thev engaged themselves In finding out what 
the nature of this fourth dimension was. 

If a body of three dimensions were made to move accroa a two 
dimensional space, the flatiander would be conscious only of the 
plane section of the body which woold gradually change and 
ultimately disappear. On this analogy, if a body of four dimen. 
alone were passed through our space of three dimensions, we would 
be conscious of it only a« a solid body whose form and appearance 
gradually charge and ultimately vanish. Does not this argument 
suggest that the birth, growth, life and death of animals may he 
explained a* caused hv the passage of four dimensional bodies through 
our three dimensional space? In fact the prophetic writer. H. O. Wells, 
writes in his Time Machine: "Here is a portrait of a man at 8 
years old, another at IS vaars old. another at 17. another attt and so on. 
Ml these are evidentlv sections, a« It were.— three dimensional repre- 
sentations of hi* four dimensional being trhich in a fired and nualtrralde 
thing." 

Thus time as the fourth dimension in real space slowly crept in, and 
il was left to Einstein to declare unequivocally that real space I*, four 
dimensional, the additional dimension being time. The idea of putting 
together apace and time so that time is regarded as the fourth dimen- 
sion Is not new. But until recently It was regarded as merely a pictures- 
que wav of looking at thing* withont anv deep significance as in the 
case nf a thermometer chart showing the relation between time and 
temperature. The new conception, on the other hand, la much deeper. 
The objects we around u« are all three dimensional sections by oar 
respective time-planes of the real four dimensional world- Just as we 
resolve a three dimensional structure Into plan and elevation, so wo 
autnmatiallv resolve an event In the four dimensional world Into struc- 
ture and duration. It is the structure part of an event we observe at 
any Instant- This is the new outlook not of a philosopher hut of active 
scientist*. This world we have perception of seems to be merely a 
world of appearances The reality i« hidden behind these appearances. 

Thus we have the evolution of the four dimensional space demanded 
by modern science. Io this world an event no longer occurs at a point 
of space and at an instant of time, but rather exists, at a point of the real 
world, and that point denotes the event. An object which we find 
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characterised by continuity of existence in time is now considered as 
a succession of events. So it i« associated in the new universe with a 
continuous succession of point*, that is. with a line in the new space. 
This is called the world line of the object, and it is always found to bo 
the shortest course in the new space. 

This idea of the shortest course has evolved through a series of 
stage*, and now forms tho basis of modern science. Newton's law of 
graitation stipulate* that any two objects in the universe attract one 
another with « force varying directly as the product of their 
masses and inversely as tha squares of their distance apart. At tho 
time the law was announced, and really for two full centuries there- 
after, this law was hailed as the most ported Law of Nature. But 
recont advances in science have been able to detect serious defects in 
tho law. Neither ma*«es of bodies nor their distances apart are now 
considered as constants These sro now recognised as rrlnlirr magnitudes. 
Attempts have naturally been made to remove these defects and those, 
attempts have been responsible for the rapid strides in modern science, 
and have culminated In the law being practically rejected and replaced 
by an altogether new lew. 

What i* this now Law of Nature? This i* based on I he recognition 
that tho real space is four dimensional. In the old law there was an 
attractive force between two bodies tending ore of them to move towards 
or round the other. In the new law. this i* a natural behaviour between 
the bodies. When we find a planet going round the 8un, it is. ac- 
cording to I he new | # w. really talcing the shortest course in the 
neighbourhood of the Sun. In the neighbourhood of matter. In the 
real space of four dimensions, there is a mound, as it were, which 
compel* other bodies to bend round them and take paths which are really 
their shortest course*. 

Thus the real spice about U* i* four dimensional where events are 
associated with points, and objects with what are called uvrlil line*. 
Even the conception of space has undergone a revolutionary change. 
Whilo the old idea of space •»« that objects cannot exist without space, 
the new ido» is that space cannot exist without objects. Thus wc are 
unconsciously led to tho inspiring conception of the Expanding Universe. 

-O. R. N. 
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The a. b. C. of Physical Education 

The three expressions. Physical Training, Physical Culture 
and Physical Education, often confuse. 

Physical "Training" is an outdated term. It meant the 
development of just the bodily powers of the individual, mostly 
hy formal activities. It was an artificial method, which had no 
relation whatever to the everyday life of the child. Hence, it 
failed to appeal to the interest of the child, who did not look upon 
it as play, but took it as monotonous work. 

What the term. Physical ••Training* 1 should convey to one is, that 
it is the training of an individual for a special event or match. It 
means just what the dual words imply -training of the physique or 
body only. No relation to mind, character or spirit is to be under- 
stood by it. Man is not to be recognised as more than a bundle 
of muscles and bones. The Physical trainer is content to produce a 
good athlete, and feels no responsibility whatever for that athlete's 
character or personality. 

There are also physical "Culture" experts. They develop their 
bodily powers towards commercial ends They are usually con- 
csrncd only with th*dr own fame, or with making money, or with 
spectacular "hnMuhot". They too have no concern with educating 
the whole child through piny. 

But, ••Physical Education" takes into consideration the child 
ns a whole -as an entity having three aspects — the physical, the 
intellectual and the spiritual, each of which has got to be de- 
veloped alongside with the other two. Physical Education is the 
education of the whole child, through physical activities — selected 
physical activities conducted in such a way as to get the best 
results. It is a new method of education which realises that when 
the child comes to school, it is not the brain alone that it brings 
with it. hut its body, and its spirit too. 

Thechild.apart from intellect, has emotions too, with possibilities 
of developing into a man or woman of character, a good citizen. 
What Physical Education aim? at is the development of the child 
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into a happy combination of a well-developed body and an equally 
well-developed mind. It is such a product that can be most useful 
to self, to others, to the country, and to the wide world. 

This scheme of education through physical activities, is based, 
on natural movements well-regulated, by setting up rules and 
thereby formed into what we call games, as differentiated from the 
unnatural formal movements used in physical training. Natural 
activities are racially old activities, and any normal individual 
responds to them with readine*. most naturally. The eagerness 
with which normal children enter into walking, running, rlimbing. 
jumping, closing, evading, show that there is in the l>ody an 
inherent drive to give expression to these activities. 

Physical Education activities thus cater to the interest of the 
child, lfer.ee the child enters into them with full enhutiusm. The 
emotions are thereby amused, and everything becomes spontaneous 
on the play-field. The pervonulity of the child is fully unfolded 
and the Physical Educator gets the Is-st opportunities to 
cut, curb und mould its personality into desirable shapes. This 
wonderful opportunity is denied to other teachers in the modern 
system of education, in the rigid atmosphere of the class-room, and 
to Physical Trainer* in their unnatural programme of drill, "left, 
right," etc. 

The koy-note of Physical Education scheme is to provide ex- 
periences in practising emotional control. Therefore, formal ox- 
ercises like drill, marching, apparatus work, are used only as 
corrective measures. Natural activities arouse natural interest in 
participation. Interest secures voluntary response. This causes 
self-expression which leads to self-development and finally to 
self-discipline. 

A complete plan of Physical Education is both educative and 
protective. Exercise alone is not a cure-all. What is termed 
Health Education, should go hand - in - hand with Physical 
Eiucution work. All measures for safeguarding the mental and 
physical health of the child are to be taken. Regular medical 
examinations and their follow up work, prophylatic measures, 
hygiene, sanitation, diet, should be attended to. There should 
be nothing in school-life that would be detrimental to health, to 
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bodies and to morals, of the child. In other words, school-life should 
lie natural, never artificial. And, everything in school- life should 
he beneficial to health of body and mind alike. 

To make any educational programme vital. Physical Education 
should be given equal status with academic subjecte. for, the school 
is responsible not for just one portion of the child, but for the child 
as a whole natural being. Periods for Physical Education should be 
dove-tailed with periods lor other studied Physical activity is u 
daily biological necessity— a fact which yet remains to be 
fully realised. It is not on two days or three days a week for first 
half an hour or so, that students in educational institutions, are 
normal beings. Drastic changes have got to be made in the entire 
educational carriculum in such a way that every student will 
participate daily in well -organised nnd well-supervised physical 
uctivilies. 

(Mm.) Margaret Chithalan, B. a., 
( Old Student /. 




Analysis and Crime 

Within the last 40 years Chemical Analysis has made such ra- 
pid progress that there is practically no fi**ld of human activity with 
which it if> not directly or indirectly connected. Indeed, the various 
professions such as Law, Medicine, Engineering. Agriculture, Com- 
merce so much intertwined with that of the Chemist that, with- 
out his help, the votaries of the former cannot have that confldtmce 
ol perfection which is »» often indispensable for success in their 
various professions. H >w can a lawyer, with a grain ol conscience 
in him, plead on b?h ilf of his client who is involved in a criminal 
case of counterfeit coinage, unle« he has got the evidence of an 
expert analyst to prove that his client is innocent? How can a doctor 
administer relief tou patient in a case of pmsoning unless he knows 
the nature of tho p»isou from an investigation of the stomach wash, 
viscera or vomit? An engineer who uses steel of unspecified com- 
position for special constructions is sure to lose his job when his 
structure collapses due to the us:* of a wrong steel for the purpose 
Similarly the agriculturist, the com nervial man and the industria- 
list nro all alike indebted to the chemical analyst, even ns the cap- 
tain of a "hip is indebtjd to the mariners* compass for knowing his 
correct direction, and avoiding submerged rocks. 

The application of chemical analysis to the investigation of 
crime has been very fruitful of results. At present then* is no Pro- 
vince or State in India— not to speak of the more advanced countries 
of the West— when* the services of a chemical examiner nr of n 
public analyst are not employed in the detection of crime. The 
public analyst is a check on adulteration of genuine foods and drug- 
with cheap and relatively valueless articles. Milk, for instance, im y 
he adulterated with water, a n<f sold for the price of pure milk. A sure 
means of detection of adult-ration in this case is a determination of 
the freezing point of milk. On the assumption that genuine milk 
has a F.P.ofsay -536 w c.. and that water freezes at 0 # c., the proportion 
of added water in a sample which has an F. P. midway between 
the two may be calculated. Most of the ghee found in the 
market is adulterated with vegetable fat and sold for the price of 
genuine ghee. One of the crucial testa for ghee is the Phytosterol 
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Acetate test. This consists ip acetvlating the sterols extracted 
from the sample, purifying the sterol acetate and determine its M. P. 
Hie Vf. P. of the sterol acetate obtained from genuine ghee will be 
about ll4°c. while the M. P. of the sterol acetate obtained from 
vegetable oils will be about l>7°c., or higher. From the directions of 
the M. P. of the sterol acetate from the sample from 114°c.. the 
percentage of adulteration may be calculated with a fair degree of 
accuracy. Tea is sometimes adulterated in this State with black 
gram husk as well as foreign leaves A new microscopic examina- 
tion of th<» sample will tell whether it i« adulterated or not. Tea 
leaves will have an epidermic layer of 11 ittened cells possessing well 
marked sinuous outlines. Ling slender unicellular hairs coming 
off from Home of thu calls, and oval stomata on the und *rsurfaca of 
the leal are other characteristics by which an experienced analyst 
is able to diatinquish it from the adulterants. NV'nen the microscope 
reveals adulteration. a determination of the caffeine content is made 
and the extent of adulter i thins fixed up. The com n »n adulterants 
in Coffee are chicory, fried gram (powdered of course) and caramel. 
These give colored solutions simulating coff c extracts, but arc very 
cheap things with which to adulterate ground coffee. Toe micros- 
cope again comes to the aid of the analyst in detecting the first 
two adulterants, while Fiehe’s test reveals the presence of caramel. 
A determination of the specific gravity of the aqueous extract and a 
systematic investigation of the ash will further settle the question 
of adulteration. Butler is reported to be adulterated with boiled 
potato beaten into the consistency of hotter (although this form of 
adult 'ration has not b.*i n no’ : c<*d here so far); but it is easy to detect 
this sortof sophistication by the examination of a small speck of the 
sample under the microscope. The starch granules of the adulterant 
can easily he differentiated from the fat globule* of the butter. An 
Iodine test will give additional evidence as to the presence of 
potato starch. A determination of the fat content will give an 
approximate idea of the extent of adulteration. 

Wheat flour is often mixed with cheap (lours, such as of rice 
and tapioca, but the analyst is not perturbed by this sort of adul- 
teration. He knows that wheat starch granules are mostly round 
grains with very faint striation. some small and others big. The 
larger grains are oval or lenticular when rolled, and some have a 
longitudinal furrow, but there is no hilum. Rice starch consists of 
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closely packed angular grains without bilum. fairly uniform in 
size measuring from 6 to 9 m; tapioca starch grains are roughly 
circular in shape, with concentric rings and usually a hilum. 

Recently with the emergence of lopiocaan a substitute for rice 
aa food in these ports, many an analyst has been commissioned to 
examine the purity and suitability as food of the large stocks of 
topioca starch held by some traders. This powder may be easily 
mixed with appreciable quantitcs of sand and starches of 
lower value without being readily detected by the man-in-the 
street. But the analyst can easily see through the game from a 
mere microscopic examination of the sample and a determination 
of its "constants." Pure honey is an article of doubtful existence 
in our markets in these days, the genuine ululT being invarinbly 
mixed with jaggery water or cheap commercial glucose. But the 
analyst detects this fraudulent practice by an exa mi nation of the 
polarisation of the sample as well ns its reaction to Fiehe'sand 
other tests. Pepper which isobbiinahlu from the bazaar is sometimes 
found not to have its characteristic pungency and potency. 
This is due to the fact thut the active principle of this substance 
has been partly or wholly removed and the sophisticated substance 
has been put on the market either as such, or mixed with a small 
proportion of the genuine stuff. The active constituent of pepper is 
the alkaloid, Pipp.-rine; which is present to the extent of 7-8 per 
cent. This conics out on extraction with alcohol in a soxhlet 
extractor. This extraction docs not materially alter the form 
and nppenrance of pepper particularly of the white variety, and 
the dishonest trader takes shelter under this advantage. A de- 
termination of the alcoholic extract of the sample will prove his 
dastardly crime. 

Many n enseof suspected urrma labelling of an article calculated 
to mislead ns to its nature, substance or quality is daily brought 
to the chemical analyst for verification, and there are several in- 
stances where the analyst ha* done yeoman service to the public 
by exposing the humbug involved In the label. To indulge in n 
personal reflexion in this connection, the writer had the misfortune 
to purchase three bottles of cod liver oil labelled “Pure Norwegian 
ood livor oil" from different $hops in the bazaar at enormously 
high prices, but simple tests on these different specimens soon 
convinced him that they were worth only as much groundnut 
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oil, or even much less because of its nasty smell. God knowp 
how many et the drugs and galenicals eold-in this country con- 
form to their standard specifications. 

The Public Procecotor as well as the Police Inspector often 
derives considerable help from the analyst in criminal prosecution 
such as for counterfeit coinage or forgery. But in coming to his 
conclusion theanalyst will not always have a beaten track to pursue. 
Often he will be thrown on his resources to devise new ways of 
solving new problems. Thus, in a case in which a car had driven 
off after fatal uccident, fragments of gla« were brought to the 
analyst who. by a comparison of its specific gravity with that of 
the glass of n car with broken head lights, was able to bring the 
car to book. In a medico-legal case in which the driver of a car 
was charged with killing a pedestrian, the chemical examinor, 
thought it fit to go into the condition of the victim just before 
his death. He examined his viscera, and was able to recover 
from it n good quantity of nlcohol. Evidently the victim was 
inebriate at the time of death, and probably the driver found It 
difficult to avoid a man zigzagging thruugh the road. A verdict 
of 'not Ruilty' was given to the accused in the case. The crime 
was not clearly on the part of the driver but of the drunkard. 
In counterfeit coinage the moulds are carefully examined, and 
nny flaws in these are photographed and enlarged and com- 
pared with flaws, if any. in the suspected coins. The com- 
position of the fused masses, if any. left in the crucibles, as well as 
of the counterfeit coins are determined, and. if.there is a cor- 
respondence between the two. the crime is confirmed. 

The above. are only a few of the vast number of instances 
where the analyst can turn the searchlight on the criminal and 
expose him to punishment, but it should not be understood that 
the function of the analyst is only to pjint out the crime. There 
is also the other side of the picture in which the good points in 
a case are given special emphasis through the agency of the 
annlyst, but about this, some time later. 

— K. V. KRISHNA WARRIER. M. A, 

(Old Student) 




Some Accidents in Chemistry 

As we progrft* on with the study of science, we realize that 
accidents are v«-ry often the occasions for important discoveries. 
Chance plays a great part in the life of the scientist, whose 
ambition is to discover something new always. In this connection, 
although it has no proper reason to be included here, mention 
may be made of the famous apple-incident which led Sir Isaac 
Newton to put forward hw theory of gravitation, and to 
publish his •• Principia." Of course, in this, Newton's genius and 
contemplative mood contributed a great deal. All the same, 
it was an important accid-nt. In Chemistry, however, accidents 
are found to play a greater role in leading to various discoveries, 
and on many occasion* a trifling observation leads to results 
of great practical value. 

We must all have heard of Priestley who was 

** A man so various, that he seemed to he. 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome." 

The crowning work of Priestley's life was the discovery of that 
gun which he termed "dcphlogisticaud uir" and which we now call 
Oxygen, the latter name having been given to the gas by Lavoisier, 
who swept away ail the jargon of the Phlogistic doctrine. The 
manner of Priestley’s discovery is very characteristis. “ It 
furnishes." he says, “a striking illustration of the truth of a remark 
which I have more than once made in my philosophical writings, 
and which can hardly be too often repeated, as it tends greatly 
to encourage philosophical investigations -that more isowing to 
what we cull CHANCE, that is, philosophically speaking, to the 
observation of events arising from unknown causes, than to any 
proper design or preconceived theory in this business.” Tho 
accident of posseting a burning glass “of considerable force" led 
Priestley to try the effect of the heat of the sun upon various 
substances contained in tubes filled with mercury, and, on performing 
various experiments he ill course of time discovered, or rather, 
prepared Oxygen. Priestley announced his discovery very 
eloquently. His astonishment was enhanced when he found that. 
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tested with nitrous air. the new gas was actually better than 
common air. Moreover, this discovery of oxygen by Priestley 
was the deathblow to phlogiston. 

We may all know that we partly owe oor gratitude to the 
French technologist. Chardonnot, for the production of artificial 
silk. He attained a success which was denied to other earlier 
scientists who laboured in vain to make this artificial thread. Here 
again, the story go** that chance played a great part, in hastening 
this invention. It is said that one day Chardonnet got his fingers 
covered with somo collodion. t>. a solution of cellulose nitrate in 
ether and alcohol. He stretched his fingers and immediately he 
noticed that the collodion formed thin threads. He was stimulated 
to think further and this happy accident |<*d fresh discoveries. 
Once he knocked over a jar ot .-ollodion. and remembering his 
prevjoiia experience he left the spilt liquid over night, and he 
discovered the billowing day that it had formed “fine threads 
resembling silk." Nowadays, the “Ch.mionnet silk " as it is called 
al ter him. is made by forcing the above solution of cellulose nitrate 
through minute nozzles into a warm cha nber or a coagulating 
liquid and then “ denitrating '* the silky threads of cellulose 
nitrate. 

The synthetic production of indigo constituted an achievement, 
of the highest scientific importance. The production of indigo 
involves a series of different important processes. The chief 
substances required are sulphuric acid, ammonia, chlorine and acetic 
acid. The starting point in the manufacture is the hydrocarbon 
nnphthulene, a constituent of tbs invaluable coal tar. and familiar 
to all of us on account of its property of preserving furs and 
•I ith .•* against the attack of moth* and oilier pirasites. The first 
sfp in the mmulacture is the eo.i version of naphthalene to 
phthalic acid with the aid of strong sulphuric acid. But it was 
found that the proems did not proceed completely and hence it was 
realized that the industrial production of indigo would be a very 
coetly affair. But. then, a lucky accident came to the assistance of 
the manufacturer, for, through the accidental breaking of a 
thermometer, it was discovered that mercury acts as an efficient 
catalyst in the conversion of naphthalene to phthalic acid, 
facilitating the process to such a degree as to allow it to be carried 
out with commercial success. Thus an accident had been the sole 
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cause of Ihe industrial production of synthetic indigo, which has 
revolutionized two other industries— the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid and also the preparation of chlorine technically on a large 
scale. That is to say H‘ SC is now being manufactured by the 
" contact process" and chlorine by the electrolysis of fused common 
salt or Nh Cl. 

Again, the great devdopm *ni which has taken place in recent 
'.im os in the industrial p.-odoctiou of synthetic drugs is due mainly 
to the discovery in 1887 of aulifebrin, the Hrst of a series of 
synthetic antipyretics which liave entered into competition with 
the natural alkaloid quinine. Strangely enough, the discovery 
of the antipyretic properties of aniifehrin, a compound derived 
from acetic acid and aniline, and known in science as acetani- 
lide, was due to an accidental mistake on the part of a laboratory 
bay who supplied this substance instead of naphthalene. During a 
pharmacological investigation of the substance, its antifebrile 
action was detected and from a chemical analysis it was learned 
what tho substance really was. The success of this first antipyretic 
prepared synthetically soon led to the preparation and systematic 
study of the physiological action of a large number of other 
substances, and consequently, synthetic drug* came to he very 
widely used. 

It is n proverbial saying that necisalty is the mother of 
invention, hot we cannot apply the saying to the discovery 
of the incandescent mantle*. Although many scientists had 
laboured in vain to disrover a method of making them, it was not 
actually the stimulus of necessity that was the cause of the in- 
vention. We owe the incandescent mantle with all its enormous 
economic and industrial consequences to a purely scientific in- 
vestigation of the oxides of the rare metals which was carried out 
by Aver von Welshuch in the laboratory of Bunsen at Heidelberg 
in 1894. In the course of Ilia experiments, he found that the 
oxides of some rare metals emitted an exceptionally brilliant 
light when incandescent: and at once his rfiind grasped the 
potentialities of the fact. A scientific discovery is one thing; to 
make that discovery of practical utility is quit- another ; and a 
great number of experiments had to bo conducted before the 
incandescent mantle could be made a commercial success. It 
was a great invention which has completely revolutionized the 
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Kas industry. Into what enormous industry a single observation 
may lead to, although made in the course of an investigation 
having apparently no practical importance, is clearly illustrated 
by the fact that the world’s annual consumption of these mantles 
has been placed some where at about 300,0000.000. 

Various other discoveries like the process of diffusion of minute 
particles, the art of ••developing" in photography etc., have all 
arisen as a result of, eo to say, insignificant acccidents. On the 
whole, it seems as if there are so many things hidden in nature 
which like flashes of light, appear at momenta and then disappear 
an if by magic; sometime#, latent things in nature become submissive 
to man and sometimes they evade his search. 

Anyway, wivshould all be courageous, and it would he well 
for us to exclaim with Longfellow: 

*• Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate. 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

I .earn to labour and to wait.” 



—8. PARVATHI DEVI. 
Cl. IV, B. 8c. 



English as World Language 

Of the many bye-products of the war. that bid fair to contribute 
to human happiness, the sustained co-ordination of the efforts of the 

English speaking peoples in nation-building and pacific reconstruction, 
aeems the most prospective. Not only would the components of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations (including the dependencies) flying 
the Union Jock, continue their present co-operative endeavours to 
times of peace, but tho spirit «>f oneness that now permeates the allied 
countries, would find a particular survival on those spots of the globe 
covered by the Stars and the Stripes For never before in history have 
the inhahitants of the two shores of the Atlantic so realised their 
kinship as when the Axis menace brought then. In self-defence to- 
gether, and never before have sacrifices been offered across the oceans, 
irrespective of accounts and thoughla of settlements. a« when the 
Ohampiona of Democracy pooled their resources together in a struggle 
for life againat death. And their Language. English, had never hefnre 
attained to such a preeminence as a medium of expression and its 
potentialities In a war of words been so emphstioally realised until 
Churchill had commenced his series of immortal "Philipica to be 
eohoed and resounded in equally eloquent accents In the new world 
hr the greatest living American. Roosevelt. 

The conquest of the present war has extended the use of English 
to the former Italian possessions, where the /ny/rs. have proved rather 
deliverers than conquerors. And hundreds and thousands of the list- 
ners-ln In enemy territories are daily learning better English and 
sounder politics, from the home-truths broadcast to the world by 
the B.BO. and the American Stations, in their respective adaptations 
of the King’s English and broad Americanese The progress of the 
Allies, through Lybi«, Tunisia and Sicilia, has simultaneously witnessed 
the progress of the language of the victors, whose chances of dominating 
the world of the future are greater today than it has been a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Ie was at Versailles that English attained, for the first time, parity 

with French as the language of diplomacy, and without much specula- 
te one may be certain that the future treaties to be dictated in Berlin 
or Tokyo, will be couched in a language which is sure to persist 
as the leading tongue of international politics and world com- 
merce. For in the present global conception of human activities no 
other language can satisfy the requirement of trans-continental and 
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inter-ocean communications as the language of the Power* that matter 
in the two hemispheres. 

A proposal is already in the air to device ways and means to bring 
about a more extensive teaching of English to those nations not yet 
used to it. so as to aid the dissemination of the ideals of Democracy, 
Equality and Brotherhood, now unfortunately banished from areas 
groaning under a totalitarian conception of affairs. 

Even in India, with its ancient notions of freedom, English educa- 
tion, English literature. English institutions and laws, have contributed 
not a little to the unification of the masse- and the awakening of the 
national mind. Our best men have communicated with fellow-country- 
men in the handy, versatile, ‘foreign’ medium; and. excepting the few 
blinded by an unreasonable prejudice, all realise the universality of its 
appeal and Its possibilities as the most effective language for us In tho 
future. Himlnolami will help to revive our national ideals; but wa shall out- 
grow our national stature through our use of the English Language. And 
Indians have evinced an extraordinary facility snd confidence in thoir 
mastery of English; so much so. the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of London, in proposing a vote of thanks to the* Wise man from the East’ 
(Sir 8 . Radhakrishnan) at the conclusion of his Hihbert Lectures there, 
referred to the visitor's command of the English Language being " at 
once our admiration, our envy and our despair." The greatest blaming 
of the English rule in India, it will be acknowledged by the Free India 
of the future, is this gift of the Tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, 
of the Authorised Version and the Atlantic Charier 

English, In its Basic V»cahu!ary. is distinctly simpler to learn than 
before. Ordinary ideas of traffic have been rendered expressible In a 
total nf about 800 simple word-, which answer more than the require- 
ments of intelligibility and communicability. Basic English, perhaps 
easier taught through linguaphone record*, or broadcast lessons with 
appropriate text hooks, could be further made amimilable by the po- 
pularisation of some form of simplified spelling, as adapted, for instance, 
by Robert Bridges in his Tr-Iamrnl of /?'’»»/</. No other language in the 
world can boast of a Basic system of simplified vocabulary: and no 
astatic language is so eisily adaptable to the typewriter or the Printing 
Press (the Linotype. Monotype or Inter-type processes) as English. 
Hence it cannot be well replaced. 

English language has gained after every war by way of fresh 
accessions of words, idiom« and conceptions. New weapons of warfare 
(e. g. tank, ‘plane, A. A. guns), new conceptions of attack and defence 
(‘ blitz ’). and new experience* (* scorched earth ’) have stimulated 
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coinages and adaptations in vocabulary which will continue In uaage 
and in dictionaries as heritages of the second world war. 

Tho further enrichment of the language by soul-stirring tales of 
valour and achievement, magnetic speeches, and superb-efforts at pro- 
paganda (the newest of the fine arts!) daily impart to English, a virility, 
and a vigour, an nrti«tic effectiveness and an attractiveness that can- 
not hut urrrst the attention of the ever-increa«ing number of English 
speakers th- world over. In 1828. English was, in extent of use. the 
fourth among European Imguages. Russian, French and German being 
then spoken hy more persons than English. Br 1928, English had won 
the race, as the forum**! language in extent, with Russian, German and 
Spanish coming next in order. In the thirties of this oentury English 
was lieing spoken by about 120 million Americans, 50 million Britishers 
and 20 million others in the Empire countries. Thus a total of a little 
over 200 million persons uaed English as their mother tongue, while 
to several millions of civilised persons in other nations English was as 
familiar a* their own tongue. Thus it is safe to say that the leading 
world language which grew «o slowly that, even up to the beginning of 
the last crntury.it waaa fourth on a list of comparative numbers of 
persons speaking European languages, has multiplied itself tenfold since 
then, and Is now well-known to more than three (or four) hundred 
million persons altogether... Between them the English-speaking 
communities in politic* either control or predominantly influence nearly 
half the land area of the whole earth and much more than a third of 
its entire population— 3.000.000.000. Jointly they hold the absolute 
supremacy of all the oceans. They decided the issue of the Great War; 
they created tho ‘League of Nations,' and they, in collaboration with 
thoir Allies, bid fair to solve the problems arising from the present 
Wo rid- War. 

It is generally assumed that the population of the U. 8. A. alone 
by 1950 will be over 200 millions, and the British Isles about 50 millions. 
Making allowance for losses due to the War. the number of English 
speakers is hound to swell in the years to come, amongst the Indians. 
Malays, Burmans. 'Ceylonese. Negroes. Arabs, and Egyptians. The 
position of English as a World Language promises to gain further 
strength as time passes, until she will become accepted as the undisputed 
and only medium adapted to round-the-globe communication. 

During the early decades of the century, attempts were made by 
enthusiasts in language to 'create' some form of international tongue, 
out of common etymological and gramraatic terminations. ‘Esperanto’ 
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was one such made-up language, purporting to serve the general needs 
of the entire mankind. But the artificial language, as the artificial 
man. (the robot) failed to satisfy the fond hopes of their originator*. 
Even ecclesiastical Latin, the official language of the Catholic Church, 
which is used all over the globe, fails to meet the every day 
requirements of the ordinary man. And such a satisfaction can only 
be derived from the virility and suppleness of a HvinR and growing 
tongue. And no other language offers such bright possibilities for 
expansion and development as English does at the present day. With this 
position fully realised, we shall have got over the Babel of Tongues, and 
have fewer language difficulties to encounter in the world. And 
the man of Ihe future, with his better 'planes, or better radios, better 
television -eta and. perphap*. al-o better developed brains, will have a 
Better Form of English, without difficulties of spelling and grammar, in 
which to talk to his brother in the antipode*. 

- G. K. P. 
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Automobile Tyres 

In the manufacture of a modern tyre the three essential 
elements, rubber, fabric and compounds meet and merge 1 at 
different stages in the production process— the rubber and com- 
pounds in the mill room, the fabric and compounded rubber on 
the calenders. 

Usually plantation rubber comes in bales or boxes, and is first 
taken to u rubbor-cutting machine that cuts the tightly packed 
bale into small chunks. The machine is sometimes called n 
“pie-cutter" because of the arrangement of knives, against which a 
hydraulic ram pushes the bales. Then the rubber moves on to 
meet the compounds on the giant cylinders of the mills. Here 
the rubber is thoroughly broken down and the compounds 
worked into it between two rollers which revolve towards each 
other at different speeds, until the whole batch becomes one 
integral muss. It i* ik»w compounded ruhlter and ready for the 
tyre fabric. 

The fabric come* to the factory from the mill* in great rolls. 
It goes through n worming up prix-ca*. and then the compounded 
rubber is worked into it between the triple roller* of a calender 
from which emerges the rubberized cloth. 

The proper calendering of tyr» fabric with rubber is a highly 
skilled operation, for the rubber and fabric mint he at exact 
lam pern tore* to make u perfect union, nnd the gauge of the fabric 
must be of a meticulous precision. The rubberised fabric next goes 
to bias rutting m whine* which cut the fabric in diagonal strips of 
varying width* according to the size and style of tvro of which 
they are to bacome n part. 

This completes tile preparatory part From now on this 
composition of rubber and fabric and compound* begin* assuming 
the shape of tyre. 

The tyre builder now very carefully places the rubberised 
fabric in its specified position on the building drum, and turns 
down the edges on the plies for the next operation, which is the 
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placing in of the beads. The conla in each alternating ply run at 
right angles to each other to give extra reinforcement and strength- 
Each ply is separated from the next by a cushion of rubber. 

Next the beads are inserted which contain an inextenaible 
wire core to support the tyre and keep it from blowing off the rim. 

Other plies are added to make a four, six. eight or multiple- ply 
tyre as required. Chafing strips are then put around the bead for 
further protection of the tyre against rim wear. Breaker strips of 
specially constructed cord fabric are now applied. These serve to 
distribute the road shock over the body of the tyre. Then comes 
sidewall and tread, and the builder unlocks his drum and removes 
the newly built tyre. 

After forming the flat-built tyre to its normal shape and 
inserting the air-bag or curing tube, it is ready for vulcanisation 
or cure. 

The tyre is laid in the steam-jacketed mould in the indi- 
vidual vulennizer press. The mould then is closed and held by suf- 
ficient r orce to permit the necessary pressure in the airbag during 
core. 

Automatically steam is admitted into the airbag during the 
initial part of the cure to he followed with air pressure for the 
remainder of the vulcanisation process This result* in a balanced 
cure nt all points in the tyre. 

The rubber in the various parts of the tyre is properly com- 
pounded with the ingredients necessary to give uniformly high 
quality through out, and the heat and pressure finish the process. 
The larger a tyre, the more plies it contains, the longer it remains 
in the press. 

Aside from moulding the tread design and equalising the stres- 
ses within the tyre canvass, the cure brings about a change of state 
of the compounded rubber. It now has become tough, highly 
elastic, and resistant to abrasion and continued flexing. 

When the cure is completed the vulcaniser opens automatically, 
and the tyre is removed trom the mould cavity. After extracting 
the airbag the tyre is ready for final inspection before going to the 
customer. 
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. Now a few words about the inner tube. Tube construction is 
different from and simpler than tyre building, for there are no 
plies to build up. Different compounds are used for different tubes. 
The tube must be aright and of courts- sturdy enough to hold com- 
pressed air. 

Through the strainers and mill room and compounding 
processes, the rubber destined for tubes follows practically the same 
general route as rubber to la* used for tyres. Thereafter their 
paths separate. 

The compounded rubber is turned into u continuous tube, which 
travels along a conveyor to u point at which the tubes arc auto- 
matically marked to the proper length, are imprinted with the size 
marking and hole* are punched for the valve*. The tubes move 
on to have tho rubber valve* set in place, and ure mode to the 
proper length by rutting, and the points indicated by tho automatic 
maker. 

Following that operation comes the famous electric weld 
splicing process in which the .-nd*- of the tubes are put together by 
electrical nnd mechanical means. Thus a smooth airtight joint is 
made that cannot l»e detected and which holds air even before the 
tube is vulcanized. 

The tubes then pass to ** watch case" moulds to bo vulcanized. 
Tho moulds open automatically at Uw proper interval for removal 
of tho vulcanized tubes and insertion of uncurrd ones. 

All tubes are given the submarine test in which they are infla- 
ted. submerged in water and stretched for the detection of possible 
air holes. Next tla-y are automatically washed and polished. 

Finally they are deflated and sent lo the pecking room, ready 
for shipment to tin* customer. 

JOSEPH J. PANAKKAL, 
(GW Student) 
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Tb- Studeati' Union. 

An Student* of the Codes* are member* of the Union. A composition fee of 
Rs. t/S/- shall he paid hv each *tudrnt. 

The Students* Council con-otm? o I the following Ottce-bearer* shall be the 
Working Committee of the Stadents* Union:— 

Hall Captain* (Men and Women) 

C*a«« Reprmenratives ( m » 

Came* Captains ( . . ) 

Secretaries of the College Societies. Association! etc. 

Hostel Secretat ie» 

The Council shad eieet a Secretary from among its mem hen The President 
of the Council shall he elected from iamg the senior a A., or B Sc. Class student- 
members of the Council by the members nf the Cooncil. He shall perform the 
functions of the College Ceneesl Captain. 

The Treasurer of the Council shall he a mem her ot the stall appointed by the 

Principal. 

The functions of the Council are: 

l. To report on matters referred to It be the Principal 

* To make su«*es lions for the improvement of the amenities ol student life 
in the Colley*. 

» To appoint sub-committees to conduct functions such as College Day Sports 
and Codec* Anniversaries 

4. To maintain and control the Students' Common Room 

The Council shall have nnww to co-opt memhers ol the staff and the 
toners I student hotly as mem her* of the sub-committer*. AU proeedln«* and 
resolution* of the Ceuncil after lutentmton to the Principal for approval shall be 
published for the information of the General Body Modifications in the constitution 
nftheCnuccil ran be considered a* the meetings of the Council. The Council shall 
meet with the permission of or no the initiative ol the Principal whenever necessary. 
Students' Cosnmon Room 

The Student*' Council shall rluct a Common Room Secretary who 'hall be 
re.poo.ihle for the proper maintenance and control of the Common Room. The Physical 
Direr tor shall he the es -officio president of the Common Room The Council shall 
allot the amount necessary for the purchase ol papers and periodicals and for the 
payment to the Common Room atteoder 

Facilities for indoor (tames such at Pio«-pon*. Che**. Carrom* etc shall he 
provided for the Men'* aod Women’* Common Rooms, and these game* shall h* played 
only durln* thd Interval time, between » and j. p m 

The necessary notice boards are placed in the n.en't common room, also I x the 
Physical Education rvpartmenf and for *eneral information. All notice* to hr put 
up on these must b-ar the initial* of the Phydc.l Director 
Collece Hostels. 

There are three Hostels attaches) to the ''ode*e 

I, Rama Varraa Hoetel *. Women s Hostel, y Shsnrankham Hostel. The 
University and the College require that all stodrats who do not live with their parent* 
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or relative* .hall reside in the Codec* Hostels Each Hostel elect. a Secretary * nd * 
Committee foe the purpom of assisting the authorities in the Hostel administration 

Student.’ Co-operative Society. . _ 

A Students' Co-operative Society is instituted for the use of student, and staff 
of the College. Sladent. are advised to get themselves enrolled a. member, of tbe 
Society. Deserving students oil be given credit-kart, for the payment of College or 
Hostel dues. Detailed role, of the Society can be had from tbe offer of the Society. 

The College Aaaaciellona. Soci.tiee etc. 

I. Tk. l.Httary ami l»b*hng Sanely. To arrange, lectures, address and debates 
on *ut)ect* of general, literary or scientific interest. 

а. The EaghiM Atfaaium To simulate interest in tbe study and critical 
appreciation <H - the best that ha. been kooon and taid" tn the English language. 

1 The Malayalam Attention [Bkaika Sahilya Maudalam). To promote mtereat 
in Malayalam language aiut literature 

«. TAr Malktmlx* /fuoTMfMN. To eauod the atudy of Mathematic, beyond 
the curriculum of oaminjli-n. 

j. T*r Pkytut .luce. oil »o To .merest Modem. »nd other* In the .tody of 
Phy.tr • and also to e.teml Us aioJy by students beyond the curriculum lor 
a. a in mat loot. Photographic and oiretem ck.be are run by the Association 

б. IliHocy a ml l.tomom,*! Ana v.atieu To improve the knowledge ol the members 
in History and Economic, -nd othor kindred sabots. to develop their capocity lor 
discussion and elucalation of Historical and Economic theme, and to stimulate 
original rcadiog and rewards M these subjects. 

7. TAr Hindi Ana rmr.ee To provufe opporton.t-w lor the Hindi student, 
ol tho College to conver. and .peak «• Hindi. Membership t* open to all student, 
and teuchara ol llie Colttg* 

8. The Aril ami DramoM Skirt... To .oc outage the development ol Mu«ic, 
Drawing. Painting and HMnootc talent* in the College 

Chess Club. 

Under the auspices ol Hu- Club there be a competition opea to all stodent. 
The Secretary of the Club -ill conduct the tournament. A rolling trophy instituted 
by Principal Mills will be ptceentcd to the winner 

Rowing Club. 

The Club lias two specially made racing boat, with sliding mat. and oultigger 
rowlocks It train* up crew, lor Inter-Hall Races and other competitions. 

S ** r^»*Rover Crew ha. been -orbing la»t yeor Thoee interested In Scouting 
and Boating can obtain all particulars from Mr. C. J. Peter. 

Several Sock ties bold compeg.tmm at tbe close ol the year, and pines are given 
to the winoers 

The Bye-law. of the College Societies and other particulars can be obtained Irom 
the respective Secretaries. 

Physical Education Department. 

Thi. I>e pa*' ment is placed In charge of the Physical Director. To help the ITiysienl 
Director la planning a so. ml aud effective programme of Physical Education, conducting 
organised games and intramural features in healthy aod sports-man like competition, 
a Physical Education Committee will be lormol cooxstiog of the Principal as ex-officio 
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Fr«ideot. the Physical Director as e«-oftcio S«r«tary and tbe Pres.d.nli aad Captains 
oJ the various Gaum Clubs and it* Hall Captains a* members. 

A Health and Physical Ed neat too Library is kept in tbe Physical Director's office 
lor the use of students aad start Field games aad athletfc spoilt are conducted in the 
College play grounds foe men Undents For the present tbe Col leg# Quadrangle it used 
at play grounds I or women-Undents . 

All Undents of the first and third year c lasses shall be examined by tba Medical 
Inspector of th* College during tbe fint term ©I tbe year. Tbe report of tbe Medical 
inspection sball be communicated to tbe guaidxns of tbe undents for information and 
necessary action. 

Medina* cha.lt and First Aid requisites ara kept in lb* College play-grounds for 
emergency uae. 

Provision It made foe foot ball, hockey, cricket, athletics basket ball, volley ball, 
play ground ball, tennis, badminton, net- Fail. throw- ball. itnaiqnottt bostng. rowing, 
gymnast let, scouting aad Indoor game* inch as cbess. carromt and taMe-tenaM. 

For men students of the Intermediate claim, compulsory P. T. and gamaa classes 
are held and attendance and progress certificates isaoerl in tbe form prescribed by tbs 
University at the end of each rear Failure to secure tbe prescribed attendance and 
program certificates at these classes will bare tba earn# eflad in connection with ad mis - 
slons to Univa ratty -samtnationi as failore to other sehjects lor esan Inal too. 

For the sake of convaoMasce I he |m tor and Senior Intermediate Ousts will be 
divided into hatches Class T wtH have P. T and games daises on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, and Cilia II on Tuesdays and Tbutsdars between j-ij and A p ■. sach day 
Changes in tbe programme will be notified then and there Special coaching will be 
given to College Teams In athletics and games between A r. M and 7 *- "■ 

For women Undents P T and games classes are held in tbe College qasdrangle 
between 5-»»- ind 7 r w by tbe Physical Directress of the College 

Tb. Carnes Club. 

Tbe various games dubs are each managed and coot rdkd by tba Physical 
Director, a President, a Captain and a Vice-Captain or Sacmtary. The President 
shall be a member of tbe start nominated by the Principal 

A Club shall arrange College fiitaies with outside teams only with tbe sanction 
of the Physical Director, who is responsible lor all arrangemeats regarding tbe play 
and the lodging and other conveniences o# the v>sitlng teams The Physical Director 
or bis deputy shall accompany the College teams to play any outside matches. 

The following are the Club Committees for tbe year I'M )'•««. 

soot -nail: Mr. T. Madhava Meson President 

. P. V. Krnhnan CmfUin 

hockey: Mr. C. Raman Men on Prtadmt 

„ V. Gouritaakaran CmpUtn 

cnteKtrr: Mr. K. G Krishna Rao Prtndtnt 

R. Devarajan Coptmn 

tbmmis. Mr. G. R. Narayana Iyer Prtsidml 

.. N Madhnkar Rao Csfitmn (Mm) 

Mm P. Ratnakala Do (Women) 
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B»SK«T-B»U. 



VOLLIY BAIL: 



IIADKINIONI 



Mr. C. P. Vogbf* 

- C. J. Mathew 

Mr. V. Ramsnathan 
.. K. K. Kunjumoideen 

Mr A Raman 

K B Muhamad Ibrahim 



PmdnU 

Caftan 

PrnUm 

Captain 

PttiiJrnt 

Captain 



athletics: 



Mr C. P. Verghese 

•• B. V. VimHtlM 



Pt'iiitni 

Captain 



WGMfcN's Coin: 



Ml* Margaret Outhalan 
Grate Mabel 



PreiMenl 

Caftan 



At the end of every year each Club shall elect the Oftce-besrers lor tbe succeeding 
year. Those qual died to vole at the election are the Secretary. Captain and tbe playera 
who have represented the College in any recognised ft.toree and the leaerve player* 
lor each match The eke ten shall be conducted by tbe Present ol each Club. 

The College team* -hall be selected by the Preside*!. Physical Director, tbe 
Captain and the Secretary ol the Club 

The Captain ol a Club -hall keep a hook to record the name* ol playen who 
represent the College in nrVOS CoHeg* S.turev ihe reaelu of the matches played 
and tbe results ol the election ol tbe 0*<e bearer* Ibis book shall be handed over 
to tli# Physical Director at the end ol the academic year. 

Hall Captains 

For promotim (.sen competition and encouraging f.a spirit In all branch-* ol 
spoil, the whole student body M dmded Mto lour Hall*. A student one# atssjoed 
to a particular Hall will continue to be in that Hall as long ns be Is a student of Ihe 
College Hall Captain, of the ensuing year -HI I* ekoted at the doer ol the academic 
year A list of member* ol each Hall -til be published on the Hall notice boards in 
the beginning ol the year. 



The following are the Hall Captains lor the year 



Seely Hall 


Men. 

Women. 


Mr. I D-.rakanstban 
MiM Anna Korab 


Cniickehanh Hall 


Men 

Women 


Mr. S. K. Kadtr. 

Miss V. Narmada Bal 


Davie. Hall; 


Men 

Women 


Mr. S. Venkit.raman 
Mls I. P. Janaky. 


Barlow HHI 


Men 

Women 


Mr. P llinin 

Mi*# M. Ua)»r*je.w*n 



The Hall Captain, shall convene Hall meetings and conduct intramural competitions 
within l lie HaH. *ilh a view lo .elect tbe best team to repiemnt their Hall In Ihe Inter- 
Hall competition.. The College Pay Sports and Tournaments are conducted on tbe Hall 
basis. The Hall whicb iceuie. the highest number ol posnts -III be presented with the 
Jubilee Memorial Shield. Fnch Hall shall -ear Its own colour (Sealy Hall- Yellow; 
Ccukkshank Hall -Green; Barlow Hall-Blue: and Davie. HaH -Red.) 

The scoring lor the Jubilee Memorial Shield shall be as follows - 
Aim. Foot-Ball. Cricket. Hockey, to pouits lor a Win. and j point, lor a Draw. 

Basket Ball. Volley Ball* 8 points lor a Wio. and 4 potoU lot a Draw. 




Extra-Curricular Activities 



Badminton Dxihlw aad Five*. Tenuis S.ngk* and Double*: 8 point* lor a Win. 
Athletic* and Aquatic iport* Individnal events — 3- ) *“<1 ' P®*o‘* 

respectively lor ist. and and jrd Team event*- S. 5 and a pointa lor i»t 
and and 3rd respectively. 

Tug-of war. 8 points to the winner*. and 5 point* to the runners-up 

The item* lor athletic* 'hall be the tame at lor the L’nivertity lolrr-Colkgiate 
sport* with the addition ©I tug-of-war. 

Women. The tournament* lor women -til be conducted on the knock out system and 
* mark* will he given to the winner* and 3 mark, to the nmnem-up. The 
poin-* for tporft menu will be the sane a* lor men student* 
scoring »or tub maaaai cor— A competitor can eater in not more than lour event* 
excepting relay race* and aquatic sport*, out ol which ooe should be a track 
event il the other three are held event*, and vice vena. 3 »»»»>•« «*'•> nwnraecl 
to the hr»i and j mark* to the tod. 

Trophic*. 

jvnu.is tUHOniat sNiaio— for the Hail aconag the highe.i number ol poinu in Inter 

Hall competition* 

MR. C. 0. ■IROlil't cor- lor the be*t Athlete (Mani in the College 

■in n. *. iMANMUBNaM wtn’l cvr-far the beat Athlete (Woman) in the College. 

MR. a. MhMON'a cor- lor Iiiott Single* 

■ri parvaTmv cor- lor Bool Mace. 

REPLICA or tut juaiLRi (miild— for the Captain* ol the Hall wianmg the *bleld. 

MR. m a MBL’a raornv »oa CM Baa- 1 *t and ind prim. 

aruoRut*' noLLUM cor. -lor Football. Hoc hey. Cricket BaAetUall. VoU.y Ball 
and Badminton Five*. 

rautCM* ROittno cor -lor Cricket I Old boy* »*. Present boy*). 

rmuciraL'a cor immorao nv n r. mills **p-lor Hockey (Old boy* W. 1‘ment boy*,) 

General Frogramme far lha Waah 

•rant* A cun 

Monday and WadnuwJay latet-Hall male he* a* per programme fixed 
Tuesday. Foot- Be II practice includioK mate be* with out aide team*. 

Thursday Postponed Inter • Hall Maltha*. II any. or Cricket net practice. 
Friday. Hock*, practice .ocludWg oettide matchu* 

Saturday. Away mate be* ia Font Halt. Hockey or Cricket, or Cricket 

practice matches Irom 3 to ft P M 

Brth team* will have to forfeit the mark* if Inter-Hall male he* are postponed 
without the sanction ol the Physical Director 

The member* belonging to the College Team*, are not allowed to play lor any 
other Club*, without the cooaeot ol the Principal. 
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Staff Representatives (1943-44) 

1 . College Advisory Committee. 

Prof. P. Narayanu Menon. 



2 . Grounds Committee. 

President fex~>ffi. m) 
Secretary 

Member* 



{ 



The Principal. 

Mr. N. Balakrishnan Nair. 
„ K. O. Krishna Rau. 

„ A. Raman. 

.. Paul D. Alapat. 



Magazine Committee. 

President (er-njfi, „,) 
Editor l English | 

.. ( Malay dam) 

Secretary 



The Principal. 

Dr. O. F. Papall. 

Mr. P. V. Kriahnan Nair. 

„ N. P. Subramanla Iyer. 



4 Sports Club* 

General President: 

Smfionnl Presidents: Tenet * 

Valley Ball 
Cricket 
FMhnll 

Hockey 
Rom i no 
Badminton 
Women's game * 
Athletics 



Principal (ex-offi cio). 

Prof. O. R. Narayana Iyer. 
Mr. V. Ramanatha Iyer. 

.. K. O. Kri-hna Ran. 

T. M#ilhav« Menon. 

.. C. Raman Menon. 

.. C. J Peter. 

.. A. Raman. 

Mr*. Margaret F. Chit ha I an. 
Mr. C. P. Verghese. 



General Secretary Physical Director lex-officio). 
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Staff Representatives (1943-44) 

5. Staff Club 



President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Members • 



Dr. K. N. Menon. 

Mr. A. Chandrahasan. 

.. E Rama Menon. 
Prof. K. Hama Pisharoti. 
Mr. K. R. Rama Iyer. 

. P. S. Velayudhan. 



6. Students Union 

Treasurer 



Mr. T. C. Narayana Menon. 



7. Jubilee Memorial Lecture Committee 



Prof. N. R. Rarnachandra Iyer, 
Mr. P. V. Kriehnan Nair. 



8 Literery Union .Dd Debatin , Society 

President [ex-officio) The Principal. 

Pice- President Mr. K. J. Auguatine. 

9. College Day Committee 

Secretary Mr. A. Raman. 

Treasurer - T. Madhava Menon 



10 Student! Co operative Society. 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 
T rea surer 



Principal [ex-officio) 

Prof. P. Narayana Menon. 
Mr. N. Balakriahnan Nair. 
„ C. Rama Menon. 
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The Students’ Council 

The revival of the Student*' Council, after a lapse of 1^ years is as 
happy and welcome as it is indeed sudden and unexpected. The un- 
animous elections of the President, the Secretary and the Vice-Presi- 
dent. for which Hem and n»ck-to-neck eoitest* use! to be held, bear 
ample testimony to the spirit of goodwill and harmony among the 
students. It is mv sincere and fervent hope that this would remain one 
of the unique and scintillating features in the scarlet pages of Maha- 
raja's College history. 

Soon after th> ini' iteration of this year's Student’s Council, the 
Principal and Staff graciously invited us to Tea and a fortnight later 
we accorded our return pnrtv. The Diwan honoured u« on both the 
occasions with his august presence. It was not so much the giatrono- 
mical part of the functions that mattered (though, of course, it did 
matter) as the soeial mure of them. Indeed these two functions have 
gone far in strength ening the bond of affection already existing between 
studenta and staff. 

The Students' Council met on Friday. August 9th. 1943. From 
the conduct of the Council and the nature of the resolutions dis- 
cussed. it was quite evident that the members had entered right into the 
spirit of the game. The desirability of introducing a canteen in the 
College and an appeal to the Government for stricter control in tho 
price* of paper ware among the primary resolutions that were taken up 
for consideration. Both the resolutions were pissed by the Council 
unanimously. Resolutions for the next session of the Council are pour- 
ing In. We intend m >eting again before the end of the term. 

I cannot express in adequate terms the debt of gratitude that 
we owe to our inspiring Principal for the keen and lively interest 
that h« takes in our welfare, and with his able and enthusiastic 
guidance, we feel a moral confidence to enhance the glorious traditions 
of the Students' Council. 

Persoaael of tke StiJeati Council. 1943 — '44 

(a) Hall Captains 

Stall/: 

Crnickshnnk: 

Barlow. 

Davits: 
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I. Dwarakanathan — Anna Korah 
S. K. Kadir — V. Narmada Bai. 
P. Hussain — M. Rajarajetwari. 
S. Venkitararaan — l P.Janaku. 
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(b> Class Representative* 



Claes I: 


P. A. Tboms*. 
K. Sujotha, 


Class Ik 


A. Balakrishnan. 
Linnet Jucb. 


Class III: 


P. V. Bslakrishnan. 
T. K. Valliammnl. 


Class J V: 


P. J. Abraham. 
A. Sathyabhama. 


Game* Captains 


Fbctbali: 


P. V. Krishnao. 


Hockey. 


V. Gourisankaran. 


Tennis: 


N. Msdhukar Rso. 


Cricket : 


R. Devarejan. 


Basketball : 


C. J. Msthew. 


Valley ball: 


K. K. Kunju Moideen. 


Hml minion (men) 


Mohamad Ibrahim. 


Athletic Captain (mm': 


B. V. Viswanathan. 


Genera! Captain {women): 


(truer J label. 


Tennis Captain (women): 


P. Ratnakata. 


Secretaries of Associations etc 


I. it era re A' Debating Society 


George Joseph. 


Bhusha Sahilya Mandalamr. 


P. K. Oopalakrishnan. 


English Association: 


A. B. Abdul Kader. 


Mathematics 


R lAnanthanarayanan. 


Physics 
History & 


K. M Rajo. 


Economics „ 


M. Ramanuny. 


Hindi 


8. M. Shirgnkar. 


Arts" A Dramatic Club: 


M. R. Chandrasenan. 


Cnaiperotire Society 


V. V. Job. 


R. V. Hostel: 


M. V. Moideen Monppan 


Shan nink hum Hostel: 


M. A. Kuruvills. 


Womens Hostel: 


AT. Padmarathi. 


President : 


M. Moideen Mooppan. 


Secretary: 


N. Msdhukar Rso. 

-Madhukar 



Secretary. 
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Reports from Hostels 

Diary of Chief Event* 

The Rama V vo . Cesmopelitaa He.t.1 

Hth June-.— Hostel re-opened. In spite of tbe hard times hero and else- 
whore, we wore able Co welcome into our fold as many as fifty, 
among whom we see many strange, but highly promising 

face*. 

nth July: — We gave a send-off to our beloved Warden and Principal. 

Mr. K. Karunakaran N-yar. Election of office-bearers was 
conducted All th- elections were unanimous. 

18th July: — The Secretary, on behalf of the boarder*. congratulated 
the new Warden and Principal. Prof. P. Sankaran Nambiysr. 
to which he suitably replied. 

S.lrd July .- The new Warden officially visited the Hostel, going into 
each room and meeting and talking to the boarders Indivl- 
doally- 

tath July: — The Warden sal with us and dined, after which he made an 
inspiring and souluitirring speech, full of pleasant reminiscences 
of his own days as a harder of the same Hostel during its 
earliest years. 

This year we are enjoying the benefits of plenty of extra- 
curricular activities in the Hostel, tbaoks to the parental care 
and untiring enthusiasm of the new Warden and tbe hearty 
co-operation of the boarders. We have inaugurated inter- 
Hostel debates and lecture*, for which an Inter-Hostel Com- 
mittee has also been formed. 

1st Auyu’t : — Inaugural Address. 

?ltth All th# Hostel* discussed the vinous aspect* of the 

Beggar Problem in the State with special reference to the 
Government'* Questionnaire on the subject, and also conducted 
un Inter-Hostel Debate on it. 

A HAPPY ONAM TO ALLI 

— M. V. MOIDEEK MOOPPAI*. 

Secretary. 
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The ShaamaUuun &ri«ti*ni Hwtel 

Hth June:— Hostc! re-oponed. We are eighteen only. 
t*t July. — Election of Secretary and Cltrs Representatives to tho 
Hostel Working Committee. 

Hth July— Farewell to Sn. K. Karunakaran Nayar, Warden and Prin- 
cipal. May our good wishes cheer him in bia retirement. 
tint July : — " At Home” to Principal P. Sankaran Nan.biyar. our new 
Warden, and next-door origbbour- He adviaed ua as to how 
we should atari and work a Literary and Debating Society and 
a Study Circle in the Hostel with a view to keeping our- 
selves abreast of the times. Our heart-felt gratitude to him 
for hia unerasing interest in us. 

28 th July — Election of the Secretary of the Hostel Union. 

/a/ August:— Inaugural addre .* to the combined Uniona of the three 
College Hostels, delivered by Principal P. 8. N, 

7tli Auipi**’— 8ea-Sconts' Tenniquoit Tournament Doubles, Finals. 
Winners: A. F. W. Dixon E*q., and Mr. E J. Jacob. 
Runners-up: Messrs. C. J. Mathew and K. V. George. 

HCth August-.— Meeting of the Hostel Union. A heated debate took place 
on the following subject:-— “ Whether the present system of 
University education is really a preparation for life". 

There is plenty of new life io the Hostel, the boarders being fulf 
of enthusiasm and active interest In work end play alike. 
May this spirit be kept upl 

— M. A. KURUVILLA. 

Secretary. 



The Women'* Hostel 

14th June:— Hostel re-opened. The new year dawned with a fairly good 
number of hoarders. We are twenty-eight now. 

Oth July: — Election of Secretary. Sanitary officer and a Games Captain 
for the Hostel. 

I llh July:— Our ex-Principal Sri K. Karunakaran Nayar visited our 
Hostel to bid farewell to os. Wo all wished him a long and 
peaceful retired life. 

ZJnt July — Sri P. Sankaran Nambiyar, our new Principal and Warden, 
accompained by Mrs. Nambiyar, paid a visit to our Hostel. 
They were both kind and gracious. We hope to have the hap- 
piness of seeing them In our midst often in future. 
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SIM July: — Election of Secretary of the Hostel Literary Union. 

1st Auyust:—Vor the first time in the annals of the Hostels, an In- 
augural meeting of the Oombired Unions of the three Hostels 
was held. Our Principal. Sri P. S. Nambiyar, addressed us. 
fSrd August:— First meeting of the Hostel Literary Union was con- 
ducted under the presidentship of Mias C Thankom. A paper 
was read hv S. Parvathi Devi on the subject “ whether the 
present system of University education is really a preparation 
for life ". Several of the boarders made supplementary speeches 
Thus, a now and happy life of healthy activity and cheerful enthu- 
siasm ha« commenced in the Hostel under the inspiring guidance of our 
new Warden. 

— N. PaDmavathy. 

Secretary. 



Harijan Hostel 

The Harijan Hostel, is an institution run by the Government 
There are twenty-three boarders in the hostel this year including 
three paying boarders. All boarders, except ono are Collere students. The 
mess is managed hv a Committee of the boarders, at the expense of the 
Government. 

At a meeting of the hoarders held on 8unday. tOth Mithui am 1118, 
undor the presidency of the Honorary Warden of the Hostel, office- 
bearers for the acad-mlc year of l943-'44 were rleoted. Sri. P. 8- 
Velayudhan, M. A., is the permanent. President of the Literary and 
Debating Association of the Hostel. 

The inauguration of the Literary and Debating Association was 
performed by Sri Ambadi Narayana Menon, B. A.. B L. the Hon'ry 
Visitor to the Hostel, on Sunday 27th Mithunam at an inordinary 
meeting of the boarder*, presided over by the Honorary Warden; a resolu- 
tion was pa««ed requesting the Principal, to grant representation to the 
'Hostel in i he Students ‘ Council Debates and ordinary Hirelings, both 
in Maliyalam and English, are being conducted every Sunday. 

- T. A. Para man. 

Secretary. 



The S. N. V. Sadanan 

The S. N. V. Sadanam was started a quarter of a century ago with 
the mothi of the Guru. " One Caste. One Religion, One God ” as its 
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ideal. Twenty years ago girls belonging loth® Depressed Classes began 
to he admitted into the institution. It has had Christians. Muslims and 
Hindus of different castes within its fold. At present there are 8. 
Harijan boarders. The mess is common for al|. 

The Sadanam has the usual hostel activities, such as games, 
meetings of the Literary Union etc. The inaugural address of the Literary 
Union was delivered this year by Mr K. R. Achuthan. M- A.. L , 
M L. C. 

— THE SFCRKTARY 



Muslim Hostel 

The outstanding feature of tki*. year is the installation of a “Big- 
Trio" at the helm of all affairs. Thanks to the spirit and enthusiasm 
of the Literary Union Secretary, debates are held every week. Though 
the food situation was acute and menacing in the beginning of the 
year, everything is all right now. and the credit goes to the efficient 
management. An Urdu Class is being held in the hoetel. under the 
auspices of the Social League, Ernakulam. 

Tho usual "reinforcement" doe this year arrived in proper time, to 
add to the vigour and life of the hostel, creating a fresh ato osphero 
and raising our strength to an unprecedented r umber. I welcome them to 
our midst with great pleasure, and offer them good company in hostel. 

- K. A. A LI KUKJI, 

Secretary. 

Tke Ttiyye Heelel 

The first term saw us in great vigour ar.d enthusiasm. 

Last year’s “results'* were excellent. One of our inmates, Mr. 
Hamachandran. secured a first class in Mathematics. Two students of 
the Intermediate Class secured first classes, one of whom has been 
selected for B. 8c. tllons.) 

One brilliant athlete of our Hostel, Mr. Jerome Iraac, won the 
Championship in the College Sport*. This year too we have athletes 
who, we hope, will uphold the traditions of our Hostel. Our Hostel 
can boast of a few budding poets and musician*. 

We have begun our activities with ratneslrrs-. Our literary and 
debating societies are in foil swing. 



-M .V. VA8rDEVAK. 




A Voyage 



Satish polled his chair towards the l»aleony. and sat there gazing at 
the full moon riding up the sky strewn with occasional patches of cloud 
drifting across his path. His conscious self gradually merged into the 
sub-conscious, and the incidents of the previous day began to take 
shape and race through his mind with the vividness of a motion 
picture. 

It was a Saturday afternoon, and as usual he had unmoored his 
pleasure'boat. and pushed off to spend the evening on the blue waters of 
the lagoon. ‘'The sky was clear, the breeje soft, and the rustling of the palm 
leaves mingled harmoniously with the lapping sounds of the wavtdets 
as they patted the bulging side* of the boat* He felt the Joy of life— 
the exhilarating tone of otone in the air. the cool breeze kissing off the 
cares from his brow like a fond mother, the rhythmic movement of the 
boat as it rote and fell on the heaving bo-om of the lagoon. His spirits 
lay dormant as nature around him until flicked into sudden life by a 
violent tropic storm -thunder raverbersted. (be lightning plsyed on the 
rain pouring continuously as If from innumerable spouta. The boat 
lurched tideways, and Satieh waa striking out through the blinding fury 
of wind and waves for dear life. It seemed an eternity, hia spirits 
sagged, a light seemed to loom far away, but he could not reach it. And 
then, all of a sudden, it went out. and everything was ’obliterated. 

When the life force flowed back into Ms rigid limbs ind cosxed him 
to open his eye*, he found himself in a dreamland Hard by hia couch 
sat a venerable while hoard. anxiously watching him. A rustling sound 
caught his oem- a tingling of bangles— a subtle perfume filled the air and 
his Unquid eyes rested on a vision of exquisite beauty. Tba girl looked 
a fairy queen. Sho hesitated on the threshold, and gathering courage 
from the old man's nod. came nearer, and sst down on a chair near by. 

In a few word- tin* old man bad put him on his bearings — how he 
w«s washed ashore on the island, hew he happened to see him and 
subsequently «a"r him. 

Satish shifted his position— romance had flowed into hia life, 
tho old man and hi- charming daughter, Shanti, wore real human 
beings— the former seemed to like him and his company, tho latter had 
sympathy anil admiration in hor eyes. 




A Voyage 



Soon Satish became a regular visitor to their solitary abode on 
the island. The old man liked bis talk* and company, and was 
highly flattered bv the grateful ard humble attitude the youth 
habitually adopted toward* bim-.and seeing him and talking to him he 
seemed to live again In the imagination* of his own youthful years— 
now beyond recall. 

One evening Satish was about to enter the porch of the building 
when a sceno of enchanting beauty caught hi* eyes; and fascinated, 
he paused then for a long minute. Shanti was sitting near an easel, 
and a hair finished landscape was on the canvas. She was toying 
with a brush, gaiing into the distance, teeing nothing, her noble oval 
face, framed in curly raven black hair, fraying and floating in the 
breeze— a poem in fle*h and blood. 

Snlish quietly stole to her side and «ank into the lawn, still 
absorbing the charming scene in front of him. Oh. radiant Miranda. 
Prince Ferdinand is at your feet I She turned to him with a shy solemo 
smile— a gleam ofhliss. 

They had several tastes in common— poetty, music, painting etc., 
humour enlivened their talks and youth bridged a social standard of 
life She was rich and could claim descent from a noble family,* 
he, though not up to her standard, was amhitinus. a brilliant student 
willing and courageous to carve out a career for himself. 

Time flew on her swift wlng*,darknes* gathered, and like two moths 
caught in the enchantment of a flame, the youth and the maiden 
attracted bv a force greater than life it«elf forgot time and place. 
Talking of things of common interest Satish had by accident rested bis 
hand lightly on hers and she being absorbed in bis eloquenoe had 
forgotten to withdraw hers. They were thus in earnest conversation, 
absorbed in each other's presence, when a loud incongruous grunt 
shattered the genial atmosphere. Starting and looking round they spied 
the old man. standing cloee at hand, his face livid, his Incendiary eves 
bulging and the lower jaw working convulsively like a fl*h landed 
on dry ground trying to gulp up water. When at last he became arti- 
culate. the words came with a gart "Ungrateful wretch I whom I saved 
from a vile death, gave the freedom of my house, to abuse my hospitality 
and"— and he choked for breath. 

"My intentions are perfectly honourable" blunted out Satish 
his mind rather dazed with emotion and oonfusion. 
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“ Honourable intentions, indeed!! What is your social and financial 
position in life ? And what way be your resources? Are'nt you one of 
those stereotyped duds that an antiquated University washes overboard 
year after year, to drift on the waves of change, and if fortunate, eke 
out a hand to mouth existence in some dingy office ? No, Sir" continued 
the girl's father, with murder in his eye. “I'd rather wring out the life 
out of her than see her wedded to such a nincompoop like you." And 
taking hold of the girl's hand, he led her towards the house! 

Satish stood there stunned, watching the retreating figures, and 
then Shanti turned towards him and her face was full of misery 
and appeal. 

The father and daughter spent the rest of the evening in their own 
rooms in solitude. Here wa* a parting of ways, and each oould not 
forgive the other for precipitating this crisis in their lives. 

Shanti stood at the window of her room. It was a oool pleasant 
night— the moonlight came filtered through the dark foliage of the 
garden trees, and made chequered designs on the white sand and 
multi-coloured flower beds. The breexe nulled through the leaves 
wafting the perfume of roses and Jasmine. 

The struggle between love of life and despair raged through her 
heart for a long time. At last a look of imperturbable calmness over- 
spread her countenance. She returned from the window, lit the lamp 
and changed into her simplest clothes Then she stood before tho 
mirror, watching her reflection and making a few last minute 
adjustments. "What is beauty, youth and life worth if lovo and 
freedom ia shifted in its very birth?" Musing thus, sbe moved away to 
her table and began to write : 

"My dearest daddy. 

Excuse me. dsddy, and pray excuse him as well. Life is 
eternal nightmare to me as long as you are furious; and, daddy, exouse 
my saying so; life is blank to me without him. So I leave you this hour- 
for over— nay, 1 might return perhaps when you need me; I hope to 
prove a dutiful daughter by nursing you on your sick bed. You need 
not search for me. for you wou't find me; and my destination is 
secret. If I survive, I will live for nobler purpose — the poor 
aad the sick would be my friends. I will live with them, for, in 
doing so. I can forget myself. I know ray country wants me. 
and let me serve her and receive peace and satisfaction. 
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Daddy, on* word more, plea** don't let Satisli know anything about me; 
for I fear he might try to search for me and wreck bis dear life thereby. 
Forgive me. and if you will, impart to your child a blessing in 
parting. I am sorry you will be lonely, but ray thoughts aro with you. 
With pranam. 

Your loving. Shanti." 

Her hot scalding tears had effaced the whole letter. 

Satish heard of the incident the next evening, and understood its 
full implications. He stood stock still fora few moments, the atmosphere 
seemed to ohoke him, end rushing tnw »rd« the beach, he unmoored hie 
lioat end put out to sea. He pulled at the car* vigorously for an hour 
or so, and then slipped them and sat immovable All eround was In- 
finite space. The red bell of the setting sun sank slowly into the sea. 
leaving the world to darkness and to Satish. A few stars peeped out of 
the murky sky. From the gathering gloom a nebulous light took shape 
and Shanli's face, beaming through her tears, seemed to beckon to him, 
and ha followed her far far sway to the unknown. 

- P. RATNAKALA. Cl. IV. 



In Memoriam 

Since issuing the last nomberof the Magazine, * sad 
event has taken place which is our painful duty to record 
here— Mr. K. Narasimha Pai, a former Principal of the 
College, to whom the College owes much, passed away 
on 3rd Karkitakam 1117. He was literally and figurative- 
ly one of the great “builder* of the college." The many- 
sided expansions and extensions of the Science courses 
were undertaken in his time and under his enthusiastic 
supervision. He was not only a man of Science, but a 
lover of literature and the Fine Arts, especially music. 
Mon* than all. he was a moat lovable and loved of friends, 
who was ever ready to crack and to enjoy a joke. Several 
amenities of college life were started and developed in 
his time. We offer his widow and children our sincere 
condolences. 





Notes 



GREETINGS 

The Maharaja’s College Magazine bogs respectfully 
to lender its Royal Patron, H. H. The Maharaja, its loyal 
felicitations on the conferment upon him, by H. M. The 
King-Emperor, of the title of the Knight Grand Commander 
of the Indian Empire- 

• • • • 

The College reopened after Midsummer recess under unusually 
hoavy monsoon showers. The air was then astir with the exciting 
progress of Allied arms in Tunisia. 

Then came the welcome tidings of the fall of Tunisin. and the 
lifting of many cloud*. 

The bright sun shone once more over the College, enlivening 
the academic atm sphere in its multicoloured brilliance and beauty. 

• • • 

Staff. Mr. K. Karunaknmn Nayar. M. A.. Offg. Principal, 
entered on long leave from July 12. 1913. and Mr. P. Sankaran 
Nambiyar, M A. Hons., the Chief Profeasor of English, was ap- 
pointed to officiate as Principal in the vacancy. 

Mr. P. Naraynna Mcnon. M. A . Asst. Professor of Zoology has 
stepped up to officiate as Professor of Zoology. Mr. K. H. Alikunhi, 
M. 8c.. has joined us Lecturer in Zoology. 

Mr. K. J. Augustine. M. A . I- T- lias return-d to the College 
after year* of ulwence therefrom, and in the consequent arrange- 
ment. Mr. T. C. Bdlakruthnj M«-non, M. A.. I* T., went out 
temporarily to the Higli School service, to be reverted sul*w><|tiently 
to his original place in College. Mr. T. Ramankutty Marar, M. A. 
has now been transferred to the High School instead. 

Mr. T. C. Narayana Menon. M. A., continues to officiate as 
Lecturer in the Dept, of Zoology, vice Rama Varma Appan Tham- 
puran appointed as Asst, to the War Publicity Officer. 
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Mr. P. S. Mayuranatha Ayyar, M. Sc., has rejoined the Dept, 
of Chemistry after a short sojourn in Cawnpore on War work. 

Sry. S. Bhagyam, B. Sc., has been appointed as temporary 
Demonstrator in the Dept of Physics, where Mr. K. Si vara ma- 
krishna Ayyar, M. Sc., officiates as Store-keeper- Demonstrator in 
tho -vacancy of Mr. A. R. Ravi Varma Th ini pad on War Service. 

Mrs. Margaret F. Chithalan, B A., Dip. in Phi. Ed., holds tho 
rooently created post of Asst. Physical Directress in the College. 

The Mngtizine offer* a hearty welcome to all new-comers! 

* • 

Strength. The College has added to its strength this year, one 
ol the first acts of the new Principal being the admission of addi- 
tional students to the First University claw. The present strength 
stands as follow*-:— 



Clunt 


Men 


Women 


Totals 


I Inter. 


158 


85 


243 


11 „ 


132 


49 


181 


111 B. A. 


43 


28 


71 


IV .. 


63 


19 


82 


HI B. Sc. 


57 


12 


69 


IV .. 


39 


14 


53 


Grand Total 


~m 


20? 


6$S~ 


• 


t 




• 



Social *. One feature- of recent life in the College has been the 
renewal of the social activities consequent upon the revival of the 
Students' Council. 

The first ‘Party*, however, of the year, was of a valedictory 
nature. On the afternoon of July 17. 1943. the members of the 
Staff hade farewell to Mr. K. Kurunukaran Nuyur, who left 
Ernakulnm the next day for Ottapalam. We wish him many 
years of well-earned rest. 

• • • 

The Principal and Staff were ‘At Home’ to the newly inaugu- 
rated Students’ Council for the first time in the history of the 
Col lego on August 7, 1943. The College Main Hall was suitably 
laid out for the purpose, with ferns and palms lending fresh charm 
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to the plate. The presence of three distinguished guests, the 
Diwan, the Hon'ble Minister and the War Publicity Officer, gave 
dignity to the function. 

Principal Numbiyar, in his talk, urged the Staff and the students to 
muke more frequent contacts, particularly in the field of sports. "We 
deem ourselves fortunate," he declared, "in possessing a Diwan who 
evinces enthusiastic interest in all that conduces to the prosperity of 
the College, and especially on the side of Physical Education," and 
assured him that we were deeply indebted to him for his manifold kind- 
ness >• ml inspiring personal associations which will lie cherished with 
grateful remembrance. Hr toothed upon the value of training in social 
service, and announced the inauguration of the Stall Club in the College. 
Mr. Nambiyar warned student* against playing with the fire of active 
l-ilitic-. 

••In this Temple ..I I *«ral»«. he said -active politics and valgar damoost rations 
would be aa much oat o< pleca as ta lha other temple*. church**. mosques and ayaa- 
xogue*. These ate sanctuaries of l*eut> and power, wherein yoa are nourished with 
spiritual austaonne*. wherein vow are equipped with mcctai and moral strength enowiib 
10 lace I he ranlities <-l til* m dwe time— aad II hahova* you to aeqaire at much o< It aa 
vow ran. undo traded Pot.iat i. aa affair between lha Government and the Public. and 
wa do not want you 10 )amp in between them, and yet | am mad like lha fabled fox that 
«ot between lha two ftghnac ram*. Ha>rln« that raw taboo wa. tha staff, are ever ready 
10 extend to you all lha legitimate freedom you require lo |iov your full selva*. to 
ns* to your full stalura. as men. as nohta clllaew*. equipped with .wearness and light. 

Il l« the f n. lion of Hi- Students' Count >1 to work lor the improvcmenl of tha 
amenities of student life in the Cadre* and lo help in the com I >x I of all studanta' 
activities fenarally. In other words, yowr Council i» In charge of Ih* Transfarrad 
Subjects of Collate Administrate. I rake il aa aa eminently happy coincidence that 
the Hoo'Me Minuter to r Mural Development n in owr midst today, as a piMar of triumph 
of the ao-callad Pyarchical from of Government ui the State, of which, what wa have jo 

the College Isa humt 4 e counterpart Guard yourselves sedulously acairut mischief- 

in oarers who love the Biselves more than you or this institution, and whom creed, like 
that of tha witches in .Marker* is ’/ate ia foal raf f*ml u /a**/ So tong as Staff and 
students are esclusis-ely concerned, owe policy shall he 'Tenet Bee eta Trust * 

The Diwan spoke appreciatively of the Social aid* of ('-tiling* life, 
nnd exhorted l|.e hoys to play th* gam*, to further th* war effort*, lo 
accustom tliem«e|vM to h«jru ..nd other dry grains and to encourage the 
Cochin Renta ii rani which, in the words of th* Principal, has come to 
slay in the College*. Mrs M. Chithalan entertained the gathering with 
demonstrations in magic. 

Th* President of the Student*’ Council thanked the principal, and 
the Staff for the function which was ‘‘the herald of a new dawn, a 
sunrise of mutual understanding, goodwill and affectionate cooperation 




.Votes 



between the teichen- and the Uogbr._. Welcoming the news of Prof. 
N.mbiyar’s appointment as Principal, he hoped that the revival of the 
Student*’ Council would help to foster a spirit of healthy corporate life 
in the College, and bring about an atmosphere of academic happiness. 

• • • • 

The Students’ Council returned the Party to the Principal and Staff 
on the 21st afternoon. Besides Mr. Dixon and Mr. V. K. K. Menon. 
Mrs. V. K. K. Menon and Mrs. Nambiyar graced the occasion with their 
presence. Amongst the speeches the most remarkably fresh and humo- 
rous were the observations of Mr. V. K. K. Menon on the neceiuiity of the 
boys and girls learning to run tbeir own academic cafetaria and the 
art of mixing in society which was unknown to the older generation. 

* • • • 

War Effort*. The College has, within limits, fallen in lino 
with activo War effort* in Ihe State. The College Workshop and 
the Department of Physics is doing it* share of the training of 
technicians; the Principal is editing tie- Cochin Pamphlets on World 
Affairs; more than one member of the Staff and establishment has 
left for Active service, in Commissioned and non -Commissioned 
ranks and in the Civilian services; the (Allege has its own sub- 
sidiary A. R. P. folly manned and managed by the Staff; ho 
Col logo Hall has been the venue of War Propugandu meetings, 
and War Workers' gatherings. We hope we rould do more in 
future. 

• * • • 

Meetings. Prof. C. 8. Srinivasachari. M. A. of the Annamalai 
University delivered the Inaugural Addre*« to the Amalgamated 
Srtcietn's in the College Hall on Monday the 30th of August 1943. 
He spoke on Culture os a Unifymq Force, and in an eloquent and 
learned discourse established his thesis that India is one culturally 
and spiritually, not to he disturbed by Pakistan, Dravidistan, or 
any other movement. He referred to the pan -Asiatic basis of the 
cultural understanding and unity successfully attempted by Akbar 
the Mughal, and said that Hindus and Mussalmans should appre- 
ciate and tolerate one another. The Empire of Vijayanagar also 
attempted cultural unity. The English are also doing things their 
own way. The social frame work and spiritual outlook of even 
converted peoples in India remained mainly Hindu. Lack of 
cultural background would lead to disruption. 
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Prof. P. Sankarao Nambiyar, the Offg. Principal addressed the 
English Association on the 1st of August on Life. In Literature 
excerpts of which may he seen in the Magazine. 

• • • * 

On 9th August 1943, the Staff was “At Home" to the new Prin- 
cipal. Prof. P. Narayana Menon on behalf of the Staff felicitated 
him, and expressed the happine?* and joy of the Staff over the 
appointment. The Principal replied suitably, exhorting the Staff 
to be specially alert and active in maintaining the prestige and 
promoting the all-round prosperity of the College. 

• • • • 



C'ungratii/ationS ! 

The College Results have been brilliant both for quantity and 
quality. Amongst our su«Tew,ful candidates' three, vi2. T. Ranm- 
krishnan B. A., M. P, Thomas B. A. and P. V. Joseph H. Sc. win 
the University Medals in English, Malayalam nnd Mathematics 
respectively. All three take First dawn*. Rnmakrishnan bring n 
triple First Claw* in English, Sanskrit and Chemistry; M. P. Thomas 
takes the first rank in Maluyaiam.and P. V. Joseph, first in Maths. 
B. Sc. Tin- second rank in Mathematics is also taken by one of 
our students. P. liovindankutty. Congratulations! 

Mr. K. J. Augustine. M A.. L. T.. A»t. Profewnr of English, 
has been appointed Dean, and Deputy Warden of Men s Hostels 
and Proctor of the Lodging* on an extra allowance of Rs. 50. 

• • • • 

JUBILEE MEMORIAL LECTURE 

Sachiivtfumu, SIR C. P. RAM AS W AM I AY YAH, Dewan of 
Tramnatre, has kindly agreed to deliver the lecture in the 
course of the month. The exact date and subject will be 
announced shortly. 




<YUoCY^<9><todM 

&T» C^OitTJTtolaUOCT^. 

j A-joea^ ailo* * na« .v^mTlau i/>^ ao«xiaa >» *meg *nijtSg" r ' 8ff 
•rronrf (“^gft 1 '** «<r»>*a'rrrf ,, j «boj4*(\» me^mgntirm **nvJ*ol®|j**v 
sOaO** acoat/MMOai mAiorf^p^j H-vJa^J/ivoBOaatfo £«oC3*ia:«ra a a 
*>* ijiasona*. 'iv«m.*<feflta «OQ «>au rnjj»«» alAB 3 ®l 



rmgtaai *ln»i «>»**&' I oto^im*, ^stnOcra e aimi 

an> •isew^ofi'uj •o£«ujaai, "n\.nv fc »*Tl ,, aa^^fw»(Oi j 



nv* 



aa *i i'af) *)>/)• or»i a 3,1 jy< a*1-ajaKi'i»rurnfl|in 

rfl*’ 

•a' «oa' < . ©HI>4V|<ujaaft«i \j*tvi)»ui 4 f»*9 uTv .n^so. 1 ' 

«>i*u v 6<wflando a<\$^<jrfla» -Ivon s®*>a1aT»; aiKfl<M nTJ(fl«* M n® 
rm nx.vam •*tP3p9M£>a*<m t>© u<r\.na>*"o^r»» aaoos* oia*,a»a. 

■m *®<rnl«Bii*rT' a ®gj >*>«■»* moHaaj nvlUDJfw*.. fi»8 

^iii* oTJ«c*«an^. •avi(u«iii^A<MMm ^otjtOaarro.) 

<t^©>* ©©©HanVi aaj4a.i.ja*>aj©>fi'vr> onno^co 

»*, ar».i*y 8 1«& «>aOa» S'* 5 ® •o*i®gj 1 njywoaro 0 

ao* ojUuwan rmaajoapj <%^)<rfVea» aanormliOjOBSi'’- 

OJX/vataAOajW&gcnO a>u>3<aoai« .Tv*n^t»l^*moiK>)a» •o'** 
<»04n>C5". «»® «5a«i<iilM04n). aa»e ©r^Wwai aurmsw* 

ajimuYoirtiioiso ©owa**:®**. a«al^«ajfA» cwVy arfl <na . 

«? 8 ©iaiaBoralno6fil«ji ajai s>Oo©jy§l 

aina-acWloj* a * z ©oa^anaegja* ««3 ©wuflco 

ao>H*4b«T>fn>2'’ s^sgp»fi 2k©Oana'u«Bao«& 

too® inooV^nviinagp. tooj©.?©* aixnfl-ami i^jfaoo ai^ai©r«l 
c*.as a,oajTtt»o.s»l©1aao* s Tolriaown.. 

lOONjtamQ., «o-»«d.g® •W>iVrT>«*a>») maw© 

wagp. gcaoha^pOo, «ao?j>W^«i «^)Ay*»l'Ooa)5nfl^9a <u©l 
^2»ao ©flt.QjT'^a'Ka'l a>scrrOoW«na. ajei a©>«oaacn'« »a© aa.(0 
'n)»'^jsl^p^a»V22aT>©»l-TTo aaowla*^ <n>aUJl^)|j«^J' , . 
"a^t-fco TV©/*, CQi^OU.9 01203)1” n$ <m <ry®Wl©i a§)gp 

a^toatteiW* wit fwflaw». c©*.©oaia^««s A0ej*m«©a^o 
ik 5 o^)AlA©««no^a* ct>sTT»aAaa«*aajarnfcj«»V- ®«<©Qi 
WoJai^aiajlaTiiOBCb^'’ airgja«-^n(T^a©i«o®eoya®ej9»a n ,«w©>\ 




aaoyoiti'xrv" aoivIa 



®no<e®oaao, oPa«3fa*i3oci>l«t<Tn^« ao^.«*ffi 0 g2' v » ®aitO»$yso 
or»2E°, asm«B®a®ogjo» AtoeJAf^oniWj* Aio <nfcu.oo«nBnG4o 
aOfyl*ftM(Tnonf»“ a^^pAfttVfc ®oj^P^h£ aJe^$aeaQ®s natu 
Bt»ocJo«»“. ai>«a®e iu^amonfi. oaWlcqga 

ai-tk*° Ana a^oOn soato n^ojp.waiO'A itv >x airj 30m o<o iuO oS ora^g 

*&awfloDaiAO<*a'lgj. 

a^OTgWvTTvj-uoaoi «i>n A f,Tej, «oo<of)n®a acooail^paq 
'IYjbOto ^ooTla»a-i«muWtt»oA rtv*a^«»*oa*i ji^ojoaO. also** 
jyoj^conart m*m j ^vjaueiaoa^twm ajoeiWa-aic®^ cwWwAosmo 
«o <rv* >tv.rg^ole^§«t.a-mn©" wro <ofc 

3A^«V. <tv>22 c^aWowWWosaaHei# mms «r® »v®gjO«o^iA 

iOuaiaji* o(j>s oj3an®a sojooKJo.Oajo^Qj omc/fU.-al^ 

WdiO«l*OaD *Hj«a^'.»t*Oitt«iK® a^OasAj^^p^a^OTOST- (IXiOAOi'XSb 
^At.js«a «o,a.o«ao»l t£***3$\ ««® ojo 

cmauaocal atoA3«iviM a<u>5(y3»BKO>6 ov •n^«>®oaS>®cj» aflu.0 
ojotfajd^laliM t»*ajfiu# <uoa>oaa*»Ti»3«iD v . «t&*-oiu2£" «taai«*®S 
«raolail<o6«jysl^n rt®jyo®3*MAalo6aJW* «»<u<6 «u)on^«n>.»n®l 
flttiJH QiOJ>sA«u^tn«^JiV- «®2l*-»-5®i»o«no «*^WWia>» •<*(!• 

ojuj ru»ii oiOJfeACb «iv»d^o> AOararm®'’. 

acoaftwailoabo** ®n>w»a1#U'^»»* <ftp**»rt»®o® *#*fl>loo> 

•V >ma>a^ 3u^n>ao®<i»® •>iMv»9»Woril|* *«MjT)sej ojpj ojO 

•oiuyoSo irva^cu^j&Oi av*a^a><mita& a^aos^* ««® aj3*oni>5 
nuoa^ .T'o«®l«4aP(T» &j*(iWo»<nfWWcBas«T>rno oio'fWrmojrb 
(jpAQoajlaoiv^'33i*®<oi®rf‘*.o^ (T^«^po®<i>oo»« njWWDforai 
aiioo***". a^o'nlg^ACb %n§t Aa-ttou'iACoru®©,**. siv-Jflnaoafl 
a>oaAx*m>. «aJ^lj4A AS>iHcvb m J«% nv_m® 0 «ro oV «o 

09N° t TVIW. OQ'^ACbA)‘’, ajormgfe flJO0OJO«iCto«M", ®®OO0 
,» sonin>W>a>) i»'’ «u>aCo aj0^8«».»ni^oj'alAsfi»«maj' - noluajc® 
a 0 : 5*0 <rv«®o<^agj. ja®e»c*}« nv§«ojo3*utj nfl©!-™ <rv.a^>*t®) 
®ei afltflRkWMAO) e»aajmai®<i^r> ®»ao>Wb avoa^uvrnonstei 
AaaiaWMAs? QOai^AixttO* tAiitfopg). ofliHaoD afl©ao.0*na*o 
©>oao®-» anaa-ivaoi*^* A©b»alfaj3aU'a av*a^«aMMa&j®4« 
S-BwAcoosno <i»a®AO«n?o«r» aei3»o£Tn®lfleJ58o 

01(^91 oMUQ*o BO'Oo OJPI Aj3«oa» T\)oCT^T>ct»^coi aowbctd® 0 . 22 »y 




ax 



aooS»20B SO.iH 31® :U2ajO‘OOS:£.sY a3)gj38o->»ldl. 2 0 

a-sal^ aaJ'saiO'A ai^ao^laiaflTW. flroa'’civ3vAn3j 
^n^iylcrrfl6o<nn^dii«rn« a-*»-®4j^w«V n» ajoA^a^.mocoa) 0 . 

£.»n«co.icoyn ^oO-o *0a» ©•*o-‘»«.fm'aOaf»^«.oCto rtjiorm 
worm a^antenrioaora •o^s-aco «aJ32«*^^3^o®3a>^wrtnla£j 
'n»° ajciB^ai^«icw^(Ti8 aaj^Hn«o4cD-x.o«. CDsjylej©e »na 
a>iB>vi> wo^yAoe* o»f «^enol^o«no u a 

oioc^Wa. «o\tn*>>s mcw-xa^a*, N(1> ot^as «0o» 

a<»J*o anrotoioujl^jYjfl^coooii e>"» so*ih>3» 

^k«a«o3cfe £co^<2-ma v , **n *3i»a1rj^e arwtJign* *2TV8a3a«AjjY 
•>i^j *o>ai,a.ij|i«w3i>> oratila«03i*»**iz3i>l§3«*» xl ^u.-.io no 
aioo (AoJ * n tin oi 0 «» '. xa-iVys^ja coOaoio® H(u®^« awjij 
ouruof aa-*. ftlgj. -I^anbo arasl^ao. ajWj«© 

w®m» wajosl^-jlaii^a*- aouan, •**<\j<*o<taaaa-nn a^^ya# 
o»<n® aoliti<xjo»3«ntn®)«.-iS > ^'UjloS aXTYl ^IflP***^* »>«<«». 
wj^ajty'nown''. «n®1»lM«s. oisyVi.aj ©> •a<i«a» aojaffiaa 
a«»o.y^a»o.tb ^aiViartuaCb a-im aj«*4.j.t>iia*« rm^ftanasniflajai 
noaMnana n>!%iy,'’ «m>n>aa,tta^>^^a\,o.o>n>wyjo. ausjat&aana 
«no“, NCWr3i-a«ftO|* a^rf^aYfO 0 <T,«rrtl (Vi3i1o» «3a» 

^‘yl-u.ruo* a'.Y6Jl^U«i^,acI»•tr>^»a^•. 

.'rv.*<i^m«atf»»a>'«S ^ ^ -ifa a> cai cfc9«o«4c> 9 c$ ©g ajc^oa* 
«w>3 ocnai>.'Y^>oi.o.®»-m aoi;-, ^awa®^, awna^ljxtxowio", 
0 ^) 113 a. >«D3o. ©aj*, $£«©•, a»j*j, MOOD* 'ifl)<n>Yaj:»a®i*HjOo 

aaaoamVw. tv«h^3h3i» 1«6 Oa.i»«*.^«ii'. aaq^pn^, r/)cna«Tn, 

■ rvOTnWn^a* rr^^iw., avaoaaioO#, ajt»*o 

'^J)Tr»)«B*a> woaoji,#, 3i»*Y, oxtY ‘ijy*»rOaoaco 3i®(tjg^ 0 aako^ 
^ioH jut o<ijom>Co ma-n^as -vj^'nOa® <ugri^l^oA3snj*jgai 
<»3<»no’. <ivry tooTI too 2>cna'v TwiDoiau tTv«T^3i<mi>n«ai Onjxi 

AC>). AoH-i-Cto »3«o3A3©»22 fl>o3aJ3m*uYB4eb®jy§ feaa-jO 
'TTjlafn^oY^j* «ooai3^Y si aoc/H -»a»Y aigi^Y 
Mn^ji'oHjifAo iuci^3-B«a]g3i>Y aw*o^3>on»Yoi a)Yo*ra«®Y©l«Qm8. 
'OjoaUsy jfcimacol /ua>a<tr> zrt'i oigj atiBsfefflejo *j«nafwa»03 
aaTjajY^^aflfio? ©3a»a^Aoode33)9§, .iJdPJ 

acn« oj^o^ctCo 3^0 




(ft 



aaoo«3*o. tu’ a^oa®*" aorru' 



a^oci^wmalfo aoa «oataAco^«n^jooi» fta aj^acooano^jo. t/aotQj 
«b§o ooW*a3a4®3§yx aacno«»Bioj<|)o»®W»OA*A®cB;TOffi nv.ct^ 
^flrolajgjo^m Aflajasiwo? g«r*o**1a> •oaticooco^aAoHnosno 0 ant 
ailp Oas®<»cqg£ 042 ® A«ggjo« wof a aoos gi*m«^«ai8cttfmoci>Gc''. 

oi3a^ajo*a»loi ft ns boo* a4fi^oc»<r«9^Aac«»crr>a *oO«*« 
acj>oi« ovtauWoon’. ajaoooJ^taoA ft« ®o_'02»«0avg^aaiiinl 
n^)®aco®aa>o -fcajsjy^aojo^dioani". 843201®© ooftte 

Asrnl^lgj. ng)rmo<a&, 30u^*wCcj>vi$'r»j aoonn)®^ «»og 2 

nvoaD aw«o«« m.(^wi:ii). ■*» ftawo^Hca 1 

fia'HOaaW oflciaOfl&waarrn Q-n#* ajle«j-no 6 n»o 3 /lo%»« *1032“ 
<i$)«o®a> ^^booucooa. ? «n& aooJ*a>®fm<»3«n*" Q^me. aoomaitm* 

aVmaooMAae^ 

a,sl» ao^rtn. crv*av ®alejy»n«fc moOvfm^acoo 4nj<B>®rm t*ol 
«Buw ajlon-n a)tol«zonlsi». <n>«a\) «>*aatt ao©<o> 



walaoW) ^jjlAib 



>n^ 



•o«n«l ftJ^a^ajl^jojyoaj 
«QJ*ofO<**> aj«uo«ijV3»*, aoojpo*., oaflf os«», afticaafO^sanjo. 
m*n maaaoO «wrfVrrvoo<a»la«fl.'iV>. aa>®a*a®o>®o<®oa4*, aoan 

®<n»© ttOioo^j., (t>9®sQiU»«7>9a>oo|«) aVcn^aiaakW&o aor»<o>_i» 
«A9crf ao<o«n®w«s aaa>* 04 «jlACo®M 0 •rooiWrooc®) »floil<o>o. 
HP 8a4)a^oTaTta.?®»'’ a$*«>o« ojoxclfn^olpj. aoWla** 
«oqj1 »lot «i»ona® o®s ®o eyool^rmai'. 



a^^pAooo.6 *oam«nal®‘TOOw aoatmwnoo©). < 01032 ° W 7 ’ 1 ®* 0 

<»)fi Vlo" «T® g2O>oa0»toA®|iO'Ojy0. 

>-no. fi^i, ois^m. C 4 s at®<'¥J oj*m>lfl>ca»3®©a»» *roSi 

«u^QajiOPi«ot®3^" ftaalojlr^ o»l?»t»*.a<gwo -uonJl 5>coo^i*° 
®ONO»*-TO04o«H>oCb Q»>®wa>«B|i'la4 aicalot.i* g,^l»32 ftv.n^m 
®®o»aai.o*®oeio«n» J . oo*oa-i2»>6 altufl ^ajlg^aoi, oj«miSVo>'U>aA 
aa*o*la^ cnlg^caooi to 01 .044 aoc TxsraWcjksae a«fc<£,ag<Tuooo»» aco 
%o®®ar>of»'. <>noai®AO«q 00 «*•«»:» *»®% <a.3aafti3BMnu®o«»3 
oni aoro>«i®VB oj 1 «»#o«*i aj<rrjlgj. fc>£ja,o®(**Hj a>ro®jggjO* 

«tttojoeax»l anoD^o3oo«j«}l®®ajaajaoiao®s ’ajanaanroi aoau 
aja^uoiA Aflnsa o»& a^rjpA'ao* o^)© aooo.oaoa*Cb. 

— Agn-A Raoo^ jcorA 




cbof)fl3)G<B>3$ 



.*0,1 Agloi -uiftia. •o«lm».ecamu'n. 

a oj<g ^mu-AJ^swatrof^^. **B oflftiaflojDW AOil 

ru*l Ao1^<maoi(T® J •a.-ualoin-ncro •aigtruiArna. Goldsmith '*9V r ’ 5 

mendo Deserted Village Asoy ooHarrfo asaflci %®f 

ol«Aj«rfl|ao 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried. 

My shame in company, my solitary pride, 
a®o» afcs*a*<m aijiam oj«* aouaacm e^jCAa 

« cntnamo. o®on*oi, tpafianio yianaj.nn® (^jVrf.iv) 

jy»'V>j n-H- oaAeodmcn^j* isaifti. (ajjirilTnW fjrflofc 

^^ 04 e>A«n». <g>orfa|*t nvjjaj 

a»1*axrt A^<1a>a«Aao1^ aoJImm .ij*f\<xnoti\ & 

«0oi A|f)®>Scra«nf •] 

* 

«vl»D« a'^aAajW>3A0<*>j ! •aio6^j1«nn>o 
arji«m. a& ojoayraotvsyar^ ®cd. 

aoi«rr>«mjo mai ww a 'J Q, 8B , * a5 " 

a»o*mmwl-A'iA«auajlc -conilUs®. i®«2Sir»aj1am*o»ruQJ»l 

o. 

5n%a«3a*A«aajVB9ec/tt<D! ■ojciWca^so'aO'wrmorf.^^- 

-3n:a?3Cn ; jAft*nlaoa)Aoejs<oci>3fii3^oaa>a>3A m ®m3^ 

aj3a®3P4* ooi«m) » Acr^a-oAfy. ajl*gi* «>njS9- 

«3>9as>9 o>9QVja9TV-»'fl^ <t>Wn)*i»9§ (y,Q»«! 

(TV 

^m.jSD 0 wn)1urt«A<»W «^©gjoTo «<m§* 0^00*7, 
Tviry* c^ooajmasiaoejo# gaH «a»ei<Tu»3J<5aJ^)*i>fl>9a> u 
QjnyafliflnileiolwswwaAoa^ .vnaianto amorA. 

of 

aejoA. m>3ijlA«oj*ola>3e»ola»cuvt)3A9!— aasiraoai afl. 
'»3A^£}^la®a^«*»l<® aHu.* ajomtto^ej'^^-o'o ! 




aaC303J83.T0° a 3. TO lx* 



moj ©ajac^joaja.ooo^oanD'vn-jnagjTBa- 
gjOAT-joas wov-iCT--. j'liO'fi ojej«^ja«3»b3oi axacjowouTvata! 



0CI)©*0nJ3B*.1.73 <J-»1«W1 t*0«T>:o 1, 6OJ0&9 lXXilggj SHJ>0'Y>03Ja0_ 
osfl.slyaj .viWrnocao, oilsloj)t>vi>3ai3aai»3©oaa)c«a3c» u ! 
afl'ivj®* B>joi^©la«yaajj^aJ«»V*>3a>3inBl<i»a3aOJ3or>al_ 
007)0# aoaxfcj*.’^ lulaail ^VtajO'ixnCbA* * «*ob aa>3ir*> 

OIT) 

aJV)nl.oitn®<»rm pj®!^ ho^pia!^ **Qi£«^<tefj3* ar>- 

a»m>l(J02^cB<7>3t» r lsa|; r ®*^ , jfc' ,fTT> '^ u>oaj30m®sa)«j 

anrfUri prfan«««ooaj* «©oa3<®“moflasHTijoofpw<ff>lsi.Ti>afe 
t$nr>l<o& oaxo 1 7123 c® j i\>l<yo>l<79 cnlob too TJcv^Tooorqooruuo. 

«) 

'.QJAOOOOI .0 3207)1 O 0.0041.1^3 IV motion TV4>m(T>33» u 

0Pi3Oi3aJ3« ojlcojal oyjOtjlotOo 23-rnjy* rr\jajl ojlsiai , 
oO 0 «a.3«r*^ ojIpi w 'nlo^ ) «y ,, a^)3®3* .tjoaoy jonul ®1_ 
vanAo Doiyooao aa <*Jlw®*a! «n.iof*\>3iOtt»3i\)3oOc7)o. 

0 O 10 0)3 7*23)0 lilg^W) tt'llOllV? iji£23 82304 • A3. 

owhooiO ci® i.o»o.‘ioA«ayT7)Vi*&o oo sl^o estoob! 

rri3c>)0 o>>io 5 iil •n^no3.3^A.s-uUti3<o»«.* anaxuailu 0 
«:03>3jy3ni«o* su#jbu soonlo ®3-*o# oiioaoona joIoa! 

ofe 

4^0)0^ w®lail«7>«j a1|JB a*1®w»'.T)3«i 6 aMiUcan-malso! 

-up woail'io aa»i|. B0iilaaj33o3ooo «a>.; 

afl ohuniv 2».; aiWrn^ oa«». ojIu/9 

SHlA'ilOJjo 22 «>'*UO IB : Aillam! (rflsttib 223302'.© *t|l 

«2moo^3^ rnj®jljyo>l.Tw .ue>20B)^3oWifrT)>iifc c$3- 
ogi-no^wslro OAOjjln^n^oiodol^'tnoOjfcsmTB^orr^:. 

2 -no. gjl y^ loB ^t^ao.Tela) «a>©& iv)ii^ TV'T^m^oO. 

OMbbib* a^sri} acB^a^owij Aaiiooi! colajownoag^aj btotoriV. 

ail. CBAorAcm^oA, o^JJo. 







3_jlo3agTvlaooT»toj* 13304* aolaloraM S3«!T>:xro> 

raiaflio .TOTjO^aiaaoxilin^rm g^s ^ej§ wraHoi aoojAsaimsloaj 
«3jjo-r*a iowjoo tj03»I ***. otvaooj* 2™»^’®^3^®3»n'aVM®ara 
oiloa itvWiio. /8 Q4to3fn »*> j*3o1-m , tw 

ojocdo araoDa ort»-«. *,TOJmsa. ic^Xulo^a^BB^u tooo-bi^ 
M*iOicijlATv<®c?>©(^*«o »l<\ja-i»3V)oc7)(t3ajo goj 
oy»*n orfl3i042n>»rt«T>'TVj ^/)ao1^rrr>t»0n»* stot^ixo ruoro-oao-r^l si 
.McmaoW*. 



ool<t}fl».g« ^ -loflo '/I o t aaVot iCTo«i«3j»ln'Yn mOof^s 
sl^aaj* Tvoalxy. rn^3A»<i4* ''r\}©\*ojaoj>)3M». rgAasiDAej 
*•$••1 <u\« 1 ag) aOarfUg^aNfaflfo, «k3^e»ofU3*t > 0 jys ma^, 

OJB2A3^ga»Ctt ^3Tjl^p JITY^". TV.^3T> T\>.9QJ1U)1»0C& gp 
®^D%j«3*no «3o*wrfW*3 oi»3ia3oiW <«9b».mn mo> o>fcJl 
»*win# ojOT*<ir> aO<o 6 wn>3«'yi«\ja“l^j. 

a ^ujA3«jl 03 TV > 30 )^ 31 ^ 01 -Aa qo^wi. i^«yi3ci> 
a-u> «ttaOriK» ->v<5 33-0^4*0 ^?)cnsA«aj304« ®a ia*^§l®|jT»#;i 8 1 wo 
«m v ’. o0^c«na3o» tvbto! ^'.a3«jAQW6 ojW> alalia on aqjI 
a^3^'*i.«Co_oolaj-K>£. tyXXBvSb* ■*•-.**»*»*• m* an>Pi«o.ffl 
<£p 3 n »“. tv3ofnwl-rva303cva)m»li3l TV®*94X>a, 

Q3»Vna. 

24 5 t®***-* n>#*Tjly boasoj4 _ 

a3oaa/l-uaTcJ1ojaOA£Ms 

u^uow^Oa^^jaocBl 
a 00 i\J'5«l.d,?a v a3» SiB flnaiTVCJ^ 0>l330>*. wool* API3A3D 

12 3 at MS aqv3«3MB»» aJ.B#"D oj *1 fuoau> 

'»3B3iiaio*l'» oiW)3B®*v,®a-n» aJlroMi^j^TT) toOo 
CDT vl«04flaj3t>4» o*s»ioi*uJ.an •v^Jol^pjaV- a-ir«)o3o, 

ryr», A0fp30TO , ' 1 x')«a»3\ JiSmtoaojI 22 s «*^» jj 4 «t® avoc^ 
aaaMifco 'vaoOO'fc 3 aval ia« tvB3S03oi* 1'»« S3«03taoQ3a>l'9Ti9. 

3imo>a^.ajlAaB3> oolaj.K.Cb*e» f Aoi\o3s'«ijl'S3«ou3e4o woai 

aDo ^30O>o93J34p|4r^ J . 

aonom3a30>B3«3i>*-o3* «3o*?|'t»*3ajjAg®s fimjO^sjao-B. 

oTlA'Tvm.miXK'rao TVtxjaaoa ^ 4 a o 3 ^-a <» oral-Wo 1 aj srnl ora^aaxo 




3aG3©3*i>n> # a4»34@K° aOCTVj) 



nJ3l^ai^n|j^ov30i»io 0 . <nea>ca>t, «aoo«{/?l<6, a»o*«oonA 
en<» n<y-ictoaj^aifliola>i &ajc^l|>)g aAjo»v>3ooft)(ijo ^_j coinoaio 
ftmWaj. oiVt^oio-ujagj. f^c^yl. ^jf4*a»*a« «JAt.0c£iOTtn)(0& mo 
sioa»4toO(olAeoci> ^NACoTiannao^ls-nj. oaai* 4»ajl*g9<cO 
$• AQjl«ojoon>ooo«.(noooc»"l5. «ra<*60J*ai^ 

oimraT) 4i«tB run^oa^Vvjaooolm^Ti) Gi5«u‘’i^fcTas^» jja-rotacno 

it* 4)m«aa3ij>i3vajo«io . *oouij) tu«ci^«3i*, ao)t»), <\jo® ivj«2ab 
a(j) itjIiji ») oi ^j-jn»ma>03>l«'m r.nojno. ft^coano.w^o 4»*ai) 
ca>oj>l ot^i«. aaoarwoa «% avigy3a>oA </>•(/-, v_j tv 0 3° 

,u.ai) luoaiasa uratiis ivaomou. .*>rt»ao<» Who- <'>'® anooafe 

(/>•</)" jt. oil 4 its w -mooo gmsaoj^otaiW ^«yor»oa«i®ft« ga 

jylot. ajoa)a«»W).A« 

S 2 ® 3 o«« 0 't» ®oi**«©Y:»«s av0&ai>&iao&) «o®ufl<»*o<»a.a.cX> 
^wanoc®)^ aj i* < 1400 x^ 0 ^ U« woAjmla^^jaoAAts. 

rtJO**iyyo<n j»OAti«h£i)o&a>\nB *o® 01 mitiijhio&t untnua 

aWo -o»3‘ , «.i»a0ij* M»«lajljag *jq nium ajolaastajy. 
axj«n^a>'»n®litn^o itv-txj x* ju.o«i| ajo® t\ 7 I a«Ot»^* (/--trnyaocoi 
acng^Mnvitl^wjj". «K>t£</»ao») 

«»0o ^xjaoo;/) **.o«mj90o ai>ai<tt)jtt.*a®<nri b>& uo ofi'n 

oai^a^j oa ^ 5^2*. 

qjinai*, ml.djl, a^)TTtlai^®s AOc^nwlaji #x»ro)<9 

*Oa»iu.c>) 09 o <p->Q)rgj2ali*.*2AMA(>>-mn?)B o-jb^dou.®**^* «n> 

nna,>o«ma2eV. ooktj 0^*200236 '^ej^ AocDoaaccKOo 1 

UUavBOt/?) 3432*011)92) &J 23 'Tv)AAOj)A«tg aTOTaOtsl 3^»0. 

ao^gOaja*n>«, jO'y »» i\- jIaooi)* ®sc n>J*&£ ^jU/OCO 
ajl.»M9oog)«o6 o«tQO.uaJ-«2oOJOiAoj^AC»j nva 

Qcmloi.x mio arz o»itoo^zarn> <uoib>^. ajoo aio^J 
10 □ in>o .>nj a, a oo)cq ^awwooiWcn* fr>Tga'3ajm>909^ av«.gj) 

«*nu. * 000 >)»« 2 AMAg^Oi AQKt>#«i»J^aD fttt H A 04B2 Cleons" 

>Two.Tv_*on 3 }«nen» As 3 aim>aB«tg oil «s ITT) « 0 to j 
»|« a ■aru a as l^^Bgoioco) AoaBTrDgj. orfVqa»Cb 'Areggoailstcn’ 
ai rA re* g3oai>®«T>«aaCto 'T^ejaaoco^s* 8 ' 5 ®^’ attmtlajlss 
•^>Sgg>AO«T^^M< , m)fj. aafx2o/)»AQi)A0o -lO^cjja^aiTOAb'.g 







r-6 



ftjkj & 33 artO«n.i«lCb abO«T> 1 - 6 oO*. <sn«a> a Q4 
oalfl* 'a^aooaaiA*’ ^gjlc/wrotreacn aiiD.^aAO 

o-rrjo, flraoCffa^MM 'cdd» ^ 3*3.’ «^laoao(»c». u> 

MT>aJ.T>W'»^o f»2 ^s^ A^«j*,3«>nj23A>;T». (O0j*-.6OltaTV'> .gj'lAslOfU' 
rt OTv l 5r.tJ«m ,, 8TOl3i </>»©! ;*At>rre a o ore ^aH 

rr^(maa3«3ci> 

<$rrvpo j.-ii 1 aCo a®an-»»<ii« 9 'D g 2 « 0 ry«v* !wJ)a« 1 ^ ova 
oola^Qj^aj'A>oa>» Muics^geeaj* •* a A9*®fi* acta) *ai'U03 aooo 
aasaocre AfOtVyrnreoj* a>"lrya«.3Ai« *vj|*.«l£p }•(*•• ojo«>tvIa 
.■ voacfl'i^amOtOta^oai* <v^£_ J a'l^-i*3T>3» *reo«j«*.» ®*»anmajcT\>o 
ocH VjAOOCttO* OJ>«'T^)t9«S>W^MKU9^ <Tyr\J©Wil <J> 01*90 3«re“. 

AIC0-J)3^ 6H4A«jH.0*lQ TV3Qt^ 0B.« QJi^^ Ijy 

£\j» <*($•+<&+%• ail «*• •coMl^c?. co & 

*J)» *an®*.nil, aajaoej 

qAaumkb flr^a.oaaoA*'! *9<^orflM9«ro.«aja*P5*iii 
< 5 °, Auwua^att*! ^JIatO^P^qh areaofngjj 0 , 

ocfloa.oajdio** <\j 9 ©tvI -^ utreWj^ ruVu«i®a>* sa.i<qpgifl 
' 0 >m° 5 >iVro <Q>?>ai*»ai£ t y9a9«rrlA'tt9©9i»re , \ 

^9 aMmuVe>'a»b «c»^r^., »©>• 

.wit* <T^*g8,W»>*nD>a<>j9*4. 

ncTl ^P^ajajaOA iio. 

(•OBafl-tt Tvaocfi^maiUoijn ^ooaa j"l» Aai^Acte Qj39or>*flaj 
ail'll) a; nil •9'/***ipfli «re jn^jou-ooD.j* «re<bonliwrm32 *«oO 
n^aiott'^.jrnicoroaoarre 0 . t*9<» -rvl »«s 'oJvaoaj^IV, aa^oaafco 
»ajl© 3a.ej|% 3®i> ^oOtfaild-T^.') *®09ai®»V ^-rejo-o $«0*fi9 
sro" JO'S ®<K»3l®lfl6Ajy§ai. ^ai'0^»»«JpJ9o aM»rU).ltQI29aC(m3 
.ajVn>A$®s .TuzlaTlcnaj* t\ iiA-® Aajaoco avavilaaioo* toss 
njao a rosns 0 . i239a*x>«n>a9<B»l f ajatt9aioO’ w<xnn»5Jh o«. ©re 
oHse- 3r*o «9©ofl®293» flrar»d9c^AU>a>9®<n>«neio m&l 

ei:^o oimVe*om ajVaou. 9© a f >^)rgj3alAa9«n»''. 

oJt) a* 1 » 9 ^ 2 «, «i^3u^9toIa90®ci»* <^o>ei 9 'A oil automat) 040 
^aOira'^l'OAai^ACto MMOcaoi«a»ai)Aag9$ AlsojIslaw'rnaioOA 
ire. o n/’aioaibo <s>'xr>«m ! -6 wailas a 39 aDa#maoi>B 5 «d.i 9 «. 
®&re>9*^><n>l3»o» aa09A0j) (t^&39tu)*'&> a. aja»«o3|i o^aajoejo 







iPO 



aicr-oaosam'’ aonjlA 



«3i®-yaa>^i8o n.joVjo at&a*j,p?ai\ A3ia0ej« 22°' AUoflg^fm. 
6i«a»j^aiAaj^A^o6 22^®^ «**»049<afed® <r\j£>9a>. ao<$ 

aT)'5iooi«rm-o oan’’. 

22«'OipjOo 3 ^ Co sy ' yiu vCto g^arwai® «3ooT|»fb — <$-ioaai'l »oo 
coo.j« aaiwwlgj, ooViji^ganwj* aoiiralgj _ *Jremi*-n»«*JW3» 
-no*. A^-enrj* ,-vJ JJ.331C# giwoaro’. on«»o7l»MBQ33» ofing to* 
c^03«bjCoj>, c o<J)*a©3i/:9*9iaaTTO3S£fcl ai*®^ 0 * ®y>£ 8 rfl:oa:>a» 
ajoioial, a4P«o5®«TH» X ftijA.3Ai«oon>r8r»\»ici rvoanUy 

fljvHo;* oile*«U3»i»3J^.'n#. aj«»aoa>«ri*Vwo mo 

QllaJMo k >.9 ofl 'HalOGl A nutt aiV»*o 1 yJiS 3 | 

*oiObkA oiloiotval^j -yao* «3i*rn*a^i; 
awala^o'oiao’ajrtv* <vju*ilalWWei«. 
9m3j*aiVt»3«»»333« •ooiflfc.9«303‘ra‘f»r*l«6; 

.vjo^rfino , ji.oV*ao^» r D3ZT»‘a3»Umai\3fc rt 

a_fl. ail. 



<9.01 



i\- 



cd>D'0T0))<0)o.j". 

fin 19.! agT^«6«y9fll Alsj^oil-A 
a*-ra.<jaa’i‘j«a93*N'? o& aooi ! 
rf ).c»'’«.viiafoiweJ oftaoarak cn 

Ac^ap^aVvjaniaJ'iMa.oi. ! 
oni^jon aJVmy/835A|ja«Cb 
ai^^ovD* ails'aaTlijliTTilaaoi ! 

ailaocos* <j>rA«vj3i - 
t^sajia,tn«»3»3 ooojaimATOa ui^' • 
Q^a.ow'Si* a.>«ua3>l,gji'T\uiej« 
ail| a.joai3«*i> roljyaoKwHie ofl ? 

aoaA^Sai^aoaa- ao-n& «ra»>-A 
a ^ja^Kao rnlfl*fni>fi 3 arailrfol ^1 d*3»o«! 



a^-i>. ooaoiQ'Tb, Class III. 




OV_fc^«B0o. 

era ^40^ 3«ft «*r hoi rno£-ta»-T>3am **> »*. »«. «iotr.c^P M 

mawi*y> -*(T.. o®., *Qat. s'. ‘.-tv -v^err, .x^a^aK^fftnaw 

-»in«4 m . as aii*jtfuj®‘lcn>i®9» j*»iwt»' •* 

9(ju>. on.mvr. 04 . T?1'»4«i'a|a i » *inu>»A«A '*)'* 



t\) 



aJO 



aJ.nis^lgjo^o. 2rwn£ / **io-al»W's0gj. in ® rD i 
'T 14 0 , ©OjabovrA, ajloBOflj* Iva.fcJTU'® J«»Cto 

34% afloy% ,, «mo<%o! n aj^-y ®->:vifiii® 9 oJ-^eal 

jj -0 aSofltfi og)jjo'U'*.ijsl sajo^g^pely, rr\^icn\f^ca\^ 
ofUns# picol^TD lO.njAoaxo ©•</:• om® c^oo* « 

^woaniOijoconjy. rrvj^aj#, <rvW»*'»>300j*, <n>aBO®3oftt<n>«aB 
fiaio4«, avaOaJoo^3*«s anio^etoj* Tvja^m®\«J 
ctyaioaj «u*« flrao.tvlA'tio^tj*. fin(g‘»«Tuo'00a> a^s.M® |A 0® 5 
'iIa'JQch*, 'meotfSafl^aai aj^Aayslo&tt*, ivjyo 

Adinlolivno*. ftoa^5« n»* A«nUn« m> wj°fn»a»®a<^'n , Cue 
M^ariaj3«mLto a-oa^O y", lool^tmo', ,y->v)3ij.®aj-^<rn2f , 
■»4o:<m'5Jrr^Tl1w»50^c»'ij«i^A?«as-3., '.r®aiiii«rn co*a 
«<•<»•, mj£pin)9J»^oo«03<*« <\Jf AOTaoScQio 'iv#a*«»3rioii 

^.ioCo a^)a<ji>o 3^5 <Tvjn»ajjo» at* o».j o u >t> 2 :> n' tO J>> • ! 

mraal i»®«a*.cno 4 * 3 of>n>a ®-^a^«no 
rmsaim .ojIcj^ oiV«.>-iv\«Mfr«a. .ru •oijlai®?* col fan 
nutvtu., ofl)iun c\a c« eoH -v* as ollja^ajajmaawwTxmo 2 

O'* ajlpi* d»,o« 22 'n 8 . m>jAj"o>wfl«S a.mt &cnjA.&-o ^lsacDmil ey 
,a,«nj'vjWl<y , \ an*'v>^3)*lei5j0o»oo»l ao(jy« 0 t>*»oj 

<ijej 09*o^<.TZ3«a<»* avafirfl^aeioAanfloi f»a* aiotiw. 
rn> j-vj^cn*!*^ *ooils»Wo» «3»a>t>a>x.®«B0o ’c^-y", uraaii>lai> 
oflma" a^nwJk20(*o>3'A aacnuoto-wo^as 

a^« ^oojgj. aesraoula'Wj a^^aw^rtvaxOa^Ao cnj-j*j o a>ajo 0 
en> iaj°a)ayOfi*yofn > Tvoa'su) ;; aj« ^jivlicaosrnagp. <u#T>x»»oej 
2 ®" oQ)r>im«o a^)gjoo)a^A3t*o rn)jaj°m*^»'s "njoSoai^^cQ^oi 
^ucail'^JOTulaigoolia.-na. h^tos at® c® 0 (T^» <tvjoj"ctj«iot» «tj 



c*. “ajs^aao*^ ^agWaa* A»:«rn saj^nna“. acro^aArm 




aaG3o9flt*n>° aA3«g*° ®oiv) 



(tnfogglei Biggs'), «3ti>3anMC3>\oi a>0SW3W«aJ0A(YT> -uei/yV® 
«n&ri>s ^_)T 0 -«tejct) 2 >«ro av iru°cr>aa - Tr»^«t>figjo *(®Ui(DlA 
08 oqJI racivl <8o y»a»*. 

co xoo 1 oH vijfl-majSa*®^* aHiu^ nu_inj"cr) 

»moi £>uaoOc/'n ^lalO'S 1 «. qei3A*‘9>a'TO -iv ®0 

c®:®3i**r>TO» sjVi w’l. ja^toati^ 'TvamrO^'tS). •flaiViD# 
<iu-<<vJ°a»ojm»o^ : jo«ai ^aarf! a, % 5a«m -no aoi ajlftiifc ajoajiiB. 

aj««T}<^«oaj«iaJ." ^TW.aDrv. cwo* ajd^^pj 
finajyo. ^crmai, twj<vi“m» -T»<ou)o3£D®o«in>o? cou>raio®®tT»o 
«Tuo^*®>»a« ao'*# ajooo^j^'tD.'iigi ci\>jvj' l fT>am»»«-octe aiorr^ 
aO**» «•»**♦ njoai^ A*l««t (vJzaoaiDaans a>o* to 

oilman AO^taaOo «na «v8^aig?i»1 

^jMjtOxulalwio! aB2laJia.H3. 

nvj.vi"(w* 'iv«e.gjail4a^»s)T>0 «*.oflAi>9 Aoaiorml 

Hamiooii* mv xu”fna»Oo OOMO ««»»• AO«^irjT|y. moe\i<b fiOMi 
nroloi aiflajj t\»_nj"«* AO«r»ri«*i>a-mi*ig. *«lan n) joj w <«> b 
« r»li>*no* a»ai<o\db<tfVn» ao^ T3©<^;«i»'oS oiilwini'’. «o 

ai(mc/8*»)a<»i»*a<vi» n>9* /ooflana", “'vJaj*0D B aril®M«DaJ9 
{SitOcogjoe* aaooonoa^j. <i^ao-««^ <i»ai aj>o>3tt«ai»®, 
aJ "^®5 , i ojafltvo, «y»9-ono>»«rA*, *oa^ ® 

(MAi, «a^Ab* Htpj 5» '*tf)a,** K ' > © aflail©ojlgi 
anaooio AaiW>> n^ijp<y n»«flO *®qja1b>«», a^cDinjQ-u'lej 
(aAOMrms*! »n»j'U*<D»aj't\ic®\d6 a>o« avA^apj3A<ni»l«& rfiaH 
oafma^Ao^oj”, q$ o«— fl Ut<pVn> M oaofljoomoilrovol ajWi* 
ibanmocnao uj «t(3 al ^imelut qia-ga m 

<Ooioao lu’fru a» , 9'iin’onn®<Ar) £}Sjylr>jyo«i»” • '’a**'* 

wryisV^Hootf.-na^-apj, «^Ar-A*A«o§ (IwUsmi 
®®Oim ^JotMan, $>*»o»l5>V*MOaof ra>o<»o«n>ajW>0'n 

«no)<no<ol 'i^A^il'AoJoA** a«j>®ejs**£| aacmoooaoco 

ylo6 OiaojliS^He «^Aa»a.aOCO A3£ AABOCDCbI^)*, 

(pax dOaujaaoco aiaiv au«an* gaio«r»i®^>®o 

«iOoV»«a, «nnu<2<D<T^<gen&o rr^i^^z^naa^eA q^caoaI 













Trj d.ocam»1«ej Aacaeilaei oOaaow 

e)»a°> '3ooioci> <^<*^*AO«n* ajl$grm ana oo^oa., aormaonsaH 
n^'j»'TT'3« minQ3focoMm° B dVw»in>Jaj°co«eioAoi»laajg^ rru o 
'VM^aiaQo.tws'O! 0 ? n>G*j*B?lajW33*<TT> aa n gfc— ■‘roosru-a 
/ljosojlAea® «i®ik9c*«i*o3Ac>> n5WUm coi^p-oool, csoooo 
^^i'ig3i»a4<., «»a^o0o ©ojwa^ajySaTe. 

(JAMasOiMij ajonafliwoeojav*, oJ^laaiaJ.oa^-i 
aS4«, a^oQ'irtno^A.ajiTj* iia»vn.il .oiV.»A; ajoa^juHimo, 

'./5«,tfUinjTvo</i«, oOT^TOruxn* >y^p3lrf».aQ£}on1 ojIciA; aJo 
fVJ u OO*A, oO30osi.^3.XJ , ’‘)^-A > A^«'!bl»^3&QJT\^(U>«^l' , J, '’‘PJO'O 

a\joonjianafi'yt>^1 a<£jog'W’, ajaoati, 

zt aip-ojl^,", q^ejo-ttfiianiy 
or>1 amaoAJ^Ajii ma*** armoon.., ^j<n>-i>oeiaj^>., 

oilnoar*, atwafloj, ^a.Po-uii^w^Tji arv^aSWiib; 

c^T>1ar3i'f ’n'1.3r)1^o'l*ni, Vyi-u." » vVj a^-A, cnUr-a, 

'U)^33»<J«>'2)’»».'«, -*®«. 'vftok tO. oj'J«, a«3j3C^», 

(vj3yi3iM-A ( 

a» 0 , aAOsrA^^'', a<Q5l a 3*, t^>pi>aaia®^r>ol ajloj 
,^-v-i>d; nvcwjo tv*, -'*-oajosn&, c*3<wflofl<j<a»'3i<B«, i$tnfl»3» 
'•jo^fUOOJfDonaM d« *»jW .iv3*»»jli».ru3*; 
^liv-owrw) OJS/rt’-ttVS** <U>J33to«, ••'TO!jBvC'TVn^34£) 0 o«, 
a>l'>3aO30!cy-3'* ^3>QJ3»aj*n® s y.3'»l 31 V 1 '»s«m'|®«TilAC>o; g^tai 
*o», ^3)S^a,' fnjivoivsa-isnaom, «o«:ow.s»so aAgly-jfl.on 
2."? ''4)3> ^jauoinfl.y^aoan'', n<J)o owuIa tvaa.wana^m 0 , 
■nxo.j*j«eio Am®l3i two. <vj ini' ^ ! e»vi®| «anjn rf.-uagnj&l 

¥3*A/ !! 



.lro2^A3aln^^ , ^ 'tov»»31utv. ci>s* a/lsrq, aaro^o*^ 
oral >»<Ao awo<jj*3a'a3o3Ats>. ojeH-oaisos "Tv^^ao^TOlmo 
m)V aJW»3« ®A9-yA§)A$«s Afila^joacj-Dowo". «9,§1 A cb 
aj1o§»l<a6 'U^a|tg cnl'Jrjj 0 , aflooJHcaoxn *K><y. aj| cug^r*. 
ovtoaI;>J> as g,|Aot>n*>, 4ro®fj*e0oi ^imwiorA, o»® 

^ma. 2S3<», oo®gj©.loi ajTaooilaifnj*, at® a 6 1 o/lsnjo $s 
<n-na. asmoi<yo^% 'aHoaoeiAasas^'’, ajleia^oCb ^>aii 




aarooosoYv 0 aAMgs* aanft 



.oV 



c£)oocr>l?Bo*m'i4« ao-v* cosawfl Ag)jaaa«fl|”. &*« 

aitu^a> wlagtaanyas Tftalfloa^o.! aiYno, c^aonj* an^<m. 

aja^, A§TActod*.a>*»AO^srno» onoj* oflsnj® 

ailanj» «a>jp-M' r ®- *o?tnam® aysoaj* 2)ms%'20^ ^n-Bmaa^ejasro 0 . 
an2a^too < e,'Tr> a 5)**. gas ««noio^o§ AtiV- 4 *w col^roaoca ais <bO<d 
co»sl! <0i§ I jxCojw a»i.oajo '>>’*•; .Tue>s^x«o^i* ; a-Heiifc crflroc/aTJO 
aoloi-oocAiaj _ 'v.fl-o, 4r*jo , ^mooa. a3Ul-m«Codd aoanjo, ajla.ooil 
oirv* o?1 ^j-oo-nn^*! »*s ax^pta* oft a*; «raaii> 

*•' ®ajo^ajlola«*; ^ujj^aoonvoaA.; <a.*fl as-**. 4\a)i 

aaJf *ftd w,> ^* g ' 1 ^ 9 » awj Wi Pa» a5jgac®lAQo<tt 

oilj^oBwn^o aH ^ o>a^ v o oj o ci >«o ^ 2 moO m*| tVH oftm n ja®i ^33 
<ioo«T>*an**<$6nj J . \J)oo»3e>, muypmi cno* ao-nOtaras*. £•"> 
aV>l©ld«amj9fi3<»3C4*, rnj^j av*u°fn. AMnacma 
mgjwo«Tj". *J)90*9\**o rnjojg^Aoaizxgol »«Wa6,||tf m* 
(njja^Tn^aa., ™*#Mjy*-*VCT3«Brfld6 ivamjtfl^ *fld jKaftto 
*on(>> oft^rmoilfia., ,a,antTo"r\j3>-*i-«.©A3«r| aaiusmj «rac»}£) 
nrftamrfr»a, <n> Jxj''cn«0>*M9b caaoH cto aaiaowswaosm’. 

**• an. •nj/'-p^U, ofl).. ofl)., oJ)cA. 4). 



C/?\(Q)n 

4 'romfl»“ofc AjMid\**rm Ode lo a 
Nightingale 40ft <*as aimsm *jo* ioim^a'. c*«y >«c 

<**•«»<*• tflam *03 auxuan'la.wU •aaa’qjjft aatf. wg® 
(njuPHeadniiainT) -unox^m Kulu ®oy ^ola.g'tofc aimin'. 

ioiAws* • <j i<g ?r *0 £ 4 ) aa'iniif tv xc>e or :□>•♦* (rv>u/ 1 a* joo-ti“Iu) W loi 
OB naisro’ »a oOaod-i ^caBangj,. ^ ai t©1 oaima rtic • • aJJaYsa-UJAieO 
•y© wsf •>*» a van'll xid rfl. oea. 

oss-l^pBi 4 tti u« «bid (0 atlaaoilogjiaa <n»»uAtM(m£a 

gy. esn }.£$1 aoQiTnJ .1 <uo 1 m.toj’ bg<c Qnvara>o 1 «)M..] 

1 

^,j((£MMBoa<Da; R«uiv-j3fUcr3o»a>aa3, aa»3. 

r&i£)zi* cfl.oaa.3 gaao <\j>©moiVmsl<u®® 







aa.aiei 2 *tcMftJ 3 A- 
Oilav ^naD^flfUWPi, 
■Tvcilpiaaa^ aorjH^ ax a*oW«eoL 
aAQ51»Boul«aigjo. aoi?o> api^tij). 
flrajjj, tn\ ^ n,-s*,.j m» Wejf a a 3£jg|| - 

•ogjuji; flaM>eOfO& g^aio^Voo. a^a»0§«®. 
apjoe-iao. ju)oa*<y # Q®«eaNa» ! 
aK-OHI ,) ^n> 3 d> MUa 4 <fl| 0 * A<g>« 

WBajnJlgj col C/55CD* a^a*n*no»*i,ai «)«*• 

ovo..iog)oaa>3a3 jo ajstareMDfafafc. 




2 



ooa ! purtryoaftis a^pla^sloloi 
-koeiaoco* -maTejyly ®cgt>Q3«»3TV3fl« ! 
fO 30 l 0 > 30 V TV 3 HTV.». 

a 3 aja^ 33 ivc 3 j«, ■n i .^c^ 3 ®a^£> 53! '*'^ <1 ^i 
n. ,, !u # l -DATiaaJxviTO., &‘)x\*niricfnt'i , 3 ti j- 
tt VJ> r\J<YV<a /lo^OVoa^^jOXJ W 3 fjr»V«. 
aoo ! eitfajoaejD $23$. 

aopiaajoejia aflwl z\f )«•*• ms aJVrnl 



3 oljCBO«T) 2 so 0 4 )*eio'i)xt 3 )Tb 0*3^30 w.o»- 
assI.os, av 3 i»rt» 3 oig) 3 y<t>l 4 ou»o« ow.K.nAas.^! 
•ra*OOa>3U ,fcO«T)3apjA* ojlso. OsloiCOO- 

W»A«9I ejcttliylso* aeqa'I okdo i^TnaOot. 



3 

22$J frfla»3®1®©e4aolaj|pi«jy3 aj®_ 
o-igjfiiajotvl'A! ojsoVTmajmy*, su®., aaftss*. 
aOOOQJ* aJ<T>crV}®o »<"l'in’j > .«3oai»l*j'Ao 
■H]cnxo» o5>o^« aa.§lajl*s«^.iml^'n^; 
fnoejsrojaooa* aa®* <^<r> a s a oj tuoo) _ 
u^pfisipaiOgpo OI 3 T 1 o»*i 3 i 




^nr, 



210300*3™* 9A3«fi«" AO-Yul 



QJojwjo ojlgrvn^, a^tjko4«uoo& ajoala^gL 
aanDi'ooo rocAaqa^; ajl loH^frua m (JSajo, 
AifaftWinao aow «*joieB3ao«»oo3u>osot/io; 

a>320Ajo«^3 , 1ajla^ ft mlejnoloi»ofA 

CTV *»: %• aoofigwoajB^, aitam. 

raoaoeoA* aQjaanflBoajl^aeflniaiuo^p. 

8** •»»* ^*'>^3,2ai'l B 3, ) aomflso. 
n) 1 «a -»T 30020 ® acjo**or»l-A aoooAO^jo*.*. 



4 

aojoj.! ^o83i a.jOA! aiaiuimj. tsu>. 
aoj. i>ori< i»joi.j*, </oqi) oa 

**■><**■*> A*iiU o^a-^vj e>w»Vuo6 
n>hn3l J ).<v«nani»)a^.iio. 
fli&‘)ii»fj4g)0 aJla-m ^oailjyooooso^ qo^bo- 
0 3nia>®T>|iWa 4 ,. ©vJo^^v^^QjlamBoojjt. 

omw #i»3<«>U>o £,*»! aa»oroao«rnl oo^» 

*» i»®*% iv<^ / inntO't\j£iO'T)a«n>>Ajet»lia.Q4 
«Tt33jhogloo.3i ivao^ i.j»o»)ol * .r«^ 

ia* oOO! (xjj.OB Jcoj.oocaaloo* coooloruaj. 
}*oo\ 1> ^i20PJ B «m»'1>1fcn<MlJ« fUOOSji 

f)%\ 

tntxmawnjiQo ai to a»l iVo1§* oc^U 
*>. ivnemgfjo jn^-jitas «jj500.-ks,. 



3)aei<>o«a>Mft4nfo ao^oS a>1|^(n^i ®AO i -njloi- 
«o*.oagajol2gaai8»2 ajowio^'r^; 

oi.oanooiO'A 023<u TYJoejo c/ofnuculajaoamu . 
<*07)«Y3ioei3oli»oo* aa, Aooions©^, ao™, 
ai'^yzoo 2>«mejw0o^ej o aaj03aj»co®g^ 
surnyaoMmoab sai^o n\a™auoor»o8oofno«; 




» » ctTtk. 



«X.O) 



wcs* u^* 

o>aj-%aJ9sejaj^» aJgjOl iv>2:ry-n»; 
ttoo o'O'T.iay fn»l«,Pii^iyaja^aj ; 0^)*l'O3<>3 
n»aJOOij>3ao^aT»*iv(W»5<t)* JOOJiOtY^TO.. 
aaQ®3<Aa3oa2o34 8raoS«n>sao- 
tv-jo^-iio# onlaauj ag'njalfl'maruo 

rrnaoOs^o^ CTfla -yi g j — fl qfe, aaa»* aJ®«raO®Ato- 
innjdjj, a»-»* aural tbciftag^ ajl^ynjcoro*. 



is 



</’**'*• amo^na«22 $3aul •>»->»%; 

42 -njaioTOj.^ 

Oi(^a*^g e pgMni<U>0>) a. 00^36 bgrroO- 
uoaao# 22 Qjiwmnw-an ei-on^U^o-rt 
»52<T>4 l y4'a04^0ii# ttaiogp «io*A ai 1 fl' 1 ^p|. 

»H0 249>0nO-nr»0-» » V4lWi» C£>»4»&ta. . 

E2™ a>^AjVl*TW*«.0#gO«9.3*. U-CD^J. 9Z 

«*>» m<nfl 410 Ar * m 0 o& -nmoa'./®*™ o»r ia 93 oo& 
y-l wao-o' mVrmra*?) 9*5 

a?li»4:>J3tto* ■vjomlooajlun^ asImiio^. 

2iyoao'o , ‘ aaia'croa)*, 

n^)>»«s 'flAiaHa.auo 4^.ojej« o£OJacfl<D*; 
aoa j.oottO^tl'A ofl ay^owiWoV’ mala* (olaobo 
> >uo2Tv»r*l7i*4Acte^ : jO‘A ^Jhmuaosla^jj* soiot^ 



NCQo 2®V/M3JomgJ§Tiora‘Tb! TJ03 _ 
ao«m» «oj«^p®gj*>8o 4 >pi« nolamo. 

4-u 0 , 042*1 -alo'on^ej'A sojona-Cbao-Tjoro-n. 
3042 ! <too3* -u«rq -oosoii* ^alsro^o, 
o»i).-iT)ni4gjo A^ajs-waosS; a/Vj3_®« 

6»oo^o§/tT> 'xjo9®4i*4sno 




a Til >50 •On," aioaufc' mto ) 



«paj 

rcosWwxn aflgjls AgT^l^AOcnj 
al-nao a^ftollComast <t><t>«i* <rO(Ti41$a' , nj'Xto 
oili>nooe>pi^oao*i«^n>«Qjoei •a.nfe a>la«- 
Aoi\ v>o<»ajaV3>o» 0 ai«ao*i 

aaoooa><ata.* ^oto# ao^jlAaoaoaijao- 
a^oofcop aj^rooajo., 

O'^ioojjDn’' ^a^yo^ao/l-n-Aacoaio ajei- 
ak3>aooocoo w^Wio.a,<i>»W-,ngro.. 



S'!)*! — 2B£p* 'HiQ'm a>lTToloS<»n*>»>o^')i»3jaTn- 
T>5m^^lsoaH >T)<n|« ^awon^.! 

<nuavn a-w! 9Ji.L b*'*aaj>o6, 

aog^oiorA c* J ^o.-ogj©9g[OT»*. 
a-ijoj.! a^iiaoA! ail-A/tom* ilno. mjI'd- 
ao^.-oitt 0 TvaoTvfma^amoajwToOTrjjyo* > 

ai*l ooif^o « a j3a»3>-A aaofcou"^^!^, 
oo>a>i ailn* ATr{VA<vJ©syl«rt| ftjWlsl®o > 

«V* *<iari«Mia^Aapj£ftojlllOt»p- 
cioai»* ofl*jo*ao®' , .»«.»l»«w* waicnta*. 
a^'ra^fioxii <n)A*9g|,o,<2t«a) a -oocngjgjlf 
o0r»8naa>TTV>»«TT>©* ‘ZtOJKf AVnoojgjIf 

a^aaaiTojao^onaPiljonkZoowib ga©{ 
wnrrocij nfloU^rmof a»'lo*®finj"*# ( l M omoo? 



«<L 



C* 






• (iV—.aro.au'lglao, *■» »ifxr»: 8 l*. ^i^jr.mxra.o, 

-Ulaqc/Baonri Oj^.EA^'Vumi „ T^of) 4M*la 

«*>g^ AfeCOto *4Alt»n. a ^cA AOJ 

gsmu>» x»l solo**. 




•Tl 9OC0<ftrtl0< 



o <!_»«<» 9C/0 

a»o#o, a'uao 4f9^)»aajofu* wai moj 

Qft9<8i, er>n as ruol iHf j^Tnaro® .totvociocwt) 

'Vj'olm8(ruo1a0ii. i pai l «oj ti-u> a a^aosiOaiftr) 

o_j<0ao«ro. TO£j. a arrant oH ni no* A«i>A<^<Uk.clA» aJ*ilS9fW*®9 



r0 ^3* n s"» n$TO9«& vocumx,-) ix-ti ‘Biain^ 



lorO 



BO 



iiHazobo oj! toO - jjAMreaa i» a»5iomlgj. a^)gn 

BY® >»TO£, £2jylB»9l>oa& | git® (D^m" TO T^)9 YS»3-VJ93>3V>qj3«T» 
gpololawm o^vwCb, oil'D^sl J-Co, 'a.‘li>*yP4ACo -nail 

-O’O-ttru (ll£) A32i«*Ot/;93.dBftW*J. ^j3tB^^4)*OiTljyO»lOi ZtfOOOTrfl 
-dcdj-j oja^awoo^j^srm^gj. opoaw®1o6 tt7>'o15^.,«t>,w 1 
B>|fW)(Yilje3rtT> lV11St))OI^., fUja!.lV3»ad.Q)«lQ« JlSiy 
a^gl s^9«k<»mo«> )» oijy ai)^M^49«R3( 

siwii"* cj3 4&i +~\ |>«V. ojiu** 

aajoj^nwlad (uslAB) ivaoa. o.v.. aoo«*»ow^r c*elq»9«« 
inorrao. a.ia<M), 9ooAai®lai a*w* JstnAinlaUflr) 
siois m*^«TO ?.>»• sakuM<i>«o<liS motaajMi 

«T>i »aiox03»4roVoL>-<TO2’* *pia-* >q» — 

av«SiB<m* n\jm.9«y J> ff,9«no^o«<D'm , SAi^waW’ <*<* ^_) 
^AoO £«Tt9«ft.3*> «PioJ93)tanjpaic»>l-n* ivo<*a)<H> 

®^(m«n|' , | n'lloW-Aft* aJ9«fi>, aoiOA«i»< 

ftiflft (TV AeJMCJrU9B)*sng\d&nnT»*, 1Vo*?^.9«4'jJ ; jS9< , li(TTfls0«JT®0 

*»• aTl'Ij^'Hon qj-u-A fnrows 

fl® 'Y1CT^«H Cb W «K*22 a3»1-®3A'TOT|y. »«»-) BT->n*3l 

O»o -T) del A'fto aajT^ns. 

o^3^^fl«jnTv«aB«majl<rtsci>Biono6, aenjfcwofWfti <ya>*n 
ojei amjls*Piaj33'«a^« fTA^i.vja^a.z-zo^ol^asTi^olo-s'iTi 
22"- (^^Ido-cTUp.l 'in9 ( ^>9')1.0 9*ai-U9Bl* 32 BtV»° ftB»39aOo 
Mozoim 0 . to aHasrol no iv*«olA«(inn1flBi{| s gs® 



* Sun Power. .i^a»rr>» 
( ^j|£|ioV *»-»a«3v5) 

Mil s9*Ayf\$Q:m "felt*jlO«M 



*i TT.Ola 

an. 



aajtt^iJ4i mi ) 

€ .IV |MM . f TO T>1 Qg LJ*Z >» I 




n_ l 



3*030 3J*3Tu° 



atucd! atawsft^ aifi>o oao^cbCo a./lOTi^7>tas),r®. 

aiaaoi A-nj<wl»x.>&3>ftiT>, 3 W1 *m r^l jm - ol sbj ivjg^ai 
f T)ljbCbv> , »'’i!j«3 'nj30K£)&3 o •»-ia)'3j*n<« ac -1 Qjcnl v n4a 3 -,<& 

<g)®laa3»l a»ljttl.wA-D3*» &j aj^rjjoi'm^'’- aila^oolcooin 

aifuawiirwlsicrjliiao 600 aaa0&23£« asnaoormmj 0 

aOl^^^NoO ^A0«i5«(vJ3Aa», 3>33> jlAioal, <bit>.-y\oi30j 
a^j; ajdaffl noiDii»U/.ii>l -mjTTtooi uejl» m^aocolol-^o; 
araa-*A»m3«» 4nu«)W^ fcj3 i.a»d 0 «tq, RpiaJO-mor^Vaiannieo 
o^3j^^>«n iyoCoI Atanafe 2a>l»3flnafm^jQeffi'’. ft* <yuopjbp 
oil 110 a aooo3i /r\ifpj«ara>3| A*nn®1^p.»*(njty)$«ajcD 
o«l u^-jnu«i»«<»)>»3i.^ai3Tb n,3<i51d*irm awi 7H) W . an«»g>3r>T'i > 3 
N«'l*J3 0>o a^«V^a3 1>l 03fla>ft^-jS**P'HV& Afll«9)S»%. 

r»vi)i»>3«4« ai ji'l^j-u'aiTO rojfcss «»a»ila»3ajc^g*Boctoixj t ’ & 
»)*• a^3»pi3'tt ‘ , c*-»«o»V , (w 0 ubh io»l5;ai)l ^-. 3112 ;“. flowing 
a{J) tooere” A« aog^f afOAeisO-oiV) '*vft>'>^« aieita c/»Wl33 
na >»j rr^ v^«i>3«t>j^3. n 19 T U a>^Ao" flifcajc^as® 

ab1jM3f ail K*lBin)wfli>4ai«nil a>3« kojoj3 

■)i4ai(*>>T>3 4>,oi»aa»4o3 ®3 ^«V13 j>3yTlaqa'nj3Co 313^11 

<-na«l3& ivsooe AofWa® "Ktj|>j o>3« n^vl«|(n)S 0 | '^fi'JiJ! 
aAiiOnniroJ cr^-^roWg)*!** afl©3o*W»»i 3««<&3, «aj>09«>« 
'm«an3i»3 £#n«3.8»«vn a,o6 o*«l“rsmi ®o9-i*3*l<$«>a3ci» 
'^<vja>3oaao>)« T >T n o«m3jj3 



ani0<i«mQ3'O £'ija»r/'«Cb*4aaj4inl, AlgdOJ 
nn® 1/0 .hail rr^^or>'lo4'T>ln» iv*«ol«*3aj m B9^««iu93lt|flD 
CMij'.i) iiunni *2 no. 22 m jfeiv-'-jy 2t«lo9*< rr^cjcnlajiajltrw" 
'iQgiaoQ* *ob mO 1 ndolMOivA .n>3a-l^,«? rv^^ttiba ay3ic* 
8,63,600 cn3f 1 a t»ofl"»*5. rr^<^a(/>3£«T»\a'ibo £<ij^l«>ej(s) nnloj 

gfl -T>3Yj<aJol23«T>*(0) 03 0>3«cal A(7)0-^A3f>. £931/3* 6,000 OOl*£)l 
aon*. 22 s ^UtVsieiMWo ajlTyjl|rgii>s>3Aa§, Aa3 

07>o (0MTivJ 3nni3S»l»«3A3sl 3<*3ei3A T». (BOdjlaS 

ft* ai®oj5»»sl nflaiaflnj aj«l j>3t> 1»* A*03t«aioO(*> £3°</s 
al^aAttraloW're. ft* ajaioj^jaasS a«3o®» 279 ei«io 

1. Wireless 2. Transmission A Power 4. Son Power 
5. Surface 6. Temperature 7. Centigrade 8. Horse Power 




<TV» 0 C 8 »**I 






3l3>.«T)TB lUOa^o. ■3TJlb-0'y», iT^-k^a J'Oii FfialatCI 
9>Jt njgi'o^aajaoi ajl t^I 3> 3*egi anJ^^^wa'oirtilToo 

-7900 «4j*o^l AoOavBdflO o 3 0 ;/: al**i 10015 °. 

xj 3il<no»l3o3,*3sl oHa^oo^^ <ry<£«c/>9a 

■mwKv&o £oj state loraftotaft-i** £3"<s)aWirm mmH *0)^ 
a<a^alM<n>«! -^J)n, j>-x.naooDal«««m«!! 

0)^5 ^5 «23 gj^oa# or^^ajl^aolm 0 930 pjm> <v>o? Ia *m 

sh'dejoom". (T^^tDlaSajl 10 fliyil^ilwin 04^0 
®oj»>>i 5, ct>ai>3waj»al«eij^«. :ul.*.\ jao.lnvaj^-dyjOYjoA n*. 
to o>1rma& gaW.'* muy^p tfkotaaiflMlab, *&> 
n£3>ttfl|* moMiWiam a*V.«jm »1 'ifloifla rw^ji 

A9.3,fcjsl (XJ.3«303oi a«D<®** TVOtii^ 0,000 

a ■».]) naljjj* iu-j*j. i’jJ. 0 :*. ax>«» i^magjom® 

mo» «> j> wn^icip »J>a"l«ffloia»l,'.u am m a^sl 

*>^3 n</)|.vja',ao>a30»>i* ^9oj)«H<m«V. oojH 

<noai gaaJMsloS ^i3<s.^ai -ujJto'-i »200 * iOsvs «* o 0 <u*Uh 

<r»*»nr* ojr»®3.. •vfyotoiVi^iarm c «« m0 «)^- 

«nn>»3, Ai.ax.Txo.'Vj* — iv«salamanr> h nvo«cl^ooi, j>.oj 

aai3</)4ft229«ti«ro» a>4*4 * 3 ^ 31 * 3 *^$ Aflaronai, 

'uVa-m, ao 5 j»al»gj, £2ftj9i>9»9ftj« 

"c/sWV* oiVvhttntalai, n>a-«, *«*«*% ^onaai, -roApaJs .fl p 
3J9-A J.fluoV 

v®-w*l ix.soWr^'mojariiarf.xj ‘'-ijjfl 

ajo-irAo ir3.Ya6fifli»9* 

MlSflU (1V«ll«l4e3120f HPIoJlD* 3P1)n??inl 
ai9di9«: qjh^i® ai»->rn»l3i<T>)n». **>«£ aoj*)&* oflsnsojiosnil 

oLmo»»; Aai •> 9 -I nail-sici^TB* DU»5uulu,. ,1 ll’.yo (li)oi0*)<i>.0 
>>nl)lw 4 .. »vo 9 :»n>o amo^doim m 

r iivioai^o^aifTjlm (t\jAO >l«, otnua^ M#* <s>*rn oH,oi 

3jl 113 J<go >423AiU. a^sl-ilb.3 a,)^ '18i\'Jo >^*JOi)'»3iini)ro0 

Jnj’- <&>3 u.xjal * :*no g% o>«J9 a#n) aH-si 

<*> »uoS3*rr>o a 3uoi»n>!>,"l3S 

8>3<uojolao*n» . 3 *^ j>z2o<3»-*t>«TIgj<>. cr^^io.i 
A9_onY»lT3 oiWcazosl ga,aj5©>a> »t> ru ao^xfowwlsj^o 

1 . 



Radiation 



2 . Heat Fall 




an. 



aoooaoSDTu 0 <jAoj£* a 20 nil* 



wo-uaJolzooDo, *«& 4 «el .a,im»U*»Tm$«w3AcTn maojojolaosm 
anraouocb ojjj so Aom>3>loljra-io. jos aj^cooi ajaH<io^ 1 e^'m 
'oOra", rr^c^QjA3o®trra*la'Ar> <uol.B3*rn«(»> ojiil'i^l.ew* a»©aa 
«* SM£g<aS$. 

my*®***®! <n;«solAqrm<j>Via aoJ)*«l^lol«vm Qojao 
• manjiloi ''JR'22* , n>^ 3 ococi»ViwfiQj»oArm. 

*ls 3 o«»£ilftei **_•• er^ail t> 3 col sr»l * an j o Cb 
«r® tfife.ijlcftfeal, aoaaa m&ai' ^aiuiwijjooyn^i a^yrnoosi® 0 
82 oOai« ewl »1 ol tfMorj w jij,. ^yjo^o asumbd. 1801. ofc 
oJO^I njA^fwOtt «x?ayo a®^r>®oCte niUnfl^oc*#, 

•ujnbivlaoi i4-ma,v»-«3^_|oe^ o*A a»a> ®an® *enj 

ri«»i^oiajliw»a)a W ^os|. ^abib. fta^ayonj'lftnfeo , <ryc£ < vj* 30 B 
•h> raj ail -nV<i> ^jolu( 4 )J 3 D ft* < 3 laj^q>lao® v»*(»lm*l<i>nta 
‘x® jfcoOolnj;}^., ail«0gi%l» moy*.**)'" 'iflteo-osl ayouiocrtBOS 
djsWjQav® ft«<\j 4 .?«>naosOa to. *>» V »1 e-A -> ctrn^.njzo'oi fli»no»<6 
aoyyfl >2 ugHjon rnj ^04 *?</»•, «re<o*«o ./spoon roofiigjruaoctt 
-».'Uoo.*®Vjeij|. Qj-nljMi <••>»»•«) <ail* 3 qg«Bl am 
*■*•"« v«osil oa&Vn®! -.am. a.u^*no. 

ISiS.'ai a^*D' , uV^j. W -^j)-m aoooife juTb^j-aloi 

i^nimsazam U J, o,nj^ 1 »M3j*,l al 0*1 y bo »1 ao3*» to. vraajio 

ntalarA.3 <^^»vjA 0 vO-»vraiQn<i>l*l*«j Also ostwloi nil T»a onto 
OioUooojhjiI ai.l3in»a« «n®'ul PiBlyVaTO-m©. oiaau.nT 

«q.oa>j ft* "iTy<^'vjOib»vJO©* , \ A )_(T\^'^*ni rvjOA.aoj^fUDrjayjj 
ojo©agj, i.9*w« cotton* ojja. ©aj^moob 

m>3tvl«®q«t»> »* <vJ3 5,« — (>«ni3i*«li>l*'m®3-^ a ajnaBajy^TOtoij 0 . 
I88U.06 «ij,«nirrj6 «aaj^l)t<>) 1883 . 06 <\0)ol/« iv*«o, ftoaao 
nv9sca**)in;«ao4«n>3<\j*a«n>e oil^ral ^(lnsrmino-bl 0 * 0 irons. 
lSSSf^oi 180 Ioij-s *2? ajU»i» «>**» i^ool ocaa-aW-oIloi v^onj 
oo«T>o oismnla^iuoottln'm <vj). *0- 'vficnl^am/’, oraoilas ajivo 
&(\u<Do n(jyro ft* 'rv«njj>lcr!l a\m3'>jlj>q a.-q^mj-ol. rar® 

aiaJAroouo 70 u a>2>o^»^l Ty^AJcs. at^ajtOap ac^o, rooej 

Ao>loco>*ni*lM a*lm33> ro»ijl aajc^lwno. 



1. 

4. 



quantity. 

Inverted 



2. Boilers. 

5 Limp Shade 



3. Sun Shine Collector 
6. Sun Cooker 




OVSOC® I 



0.01 



2 is ojlakKAMW^ool ajocr>o<nsow»la> a»or»Drs aoaaiDUaan 
oq q^osi" rtyaonfe. ad<uo«>'U>«&a£)a»0'^^^>M s t^ojI oloi 

r\ii» 9 Ajl^p'ola««m d>fwr« 1 U ,300 aj22 (T^c^^yAOoao avi) 

alol^al^o, 10 d* nil OC3 *SoH A«* 2l0s»3:O <S»fcQ|\ ajOSO-j^aTi.^ Jl^o 
•oojcj^lflJiia. a^aO-yUii Aco^aooailoa 7®®20& ©«7i<e*i‘, aflcuTl r^j'm 
nvcfti' 25 >% l'JlS.fli auarxj^ 34^90 OQ^ao**.® 3, 13,270 d^is 0 
-tt&l rr^a|£j«»o*-«* iv J 1 a alines*., 55 i$ a mYac/» *«» Ycm «oi«n* 
iQ)Ojl tvo^0T»2:jH»j, '4o ©ajs^W'* 9 - S 3 3»$2>o«®^<*»'Ao ooaooco 
tnonfli, cnltucufl a Yam npi* J,o®1<taiua io>MMCo.o>..\j3»oc/)W>m® 
.Htiilaj. Ajv«4.**»Viaj^" £06*41* oil** dm »lo» rvoo^gjla^mo. 
ao'iailtvnif^oi .\joMtM&, oTltJTj alxrlupj •»*oi'ja*aj9roj)«>* £aim 
iHo* aoi«n»»9a» '.*mH cy\£\|iO>136oj)to tv.« alarms, >am>uujo. 



-»u>o:<o>»»»l 'iv**oVjj.u*j>ay)l^on3n' , «“ 1 o>stn®) 

■» ojUm a J ©*)4»®M»*M*a;y:V4l»*»»>3£p ^Atpa6 aJO«on.ai’. 
A-fliroia GO-oius. 32* oATtiwoiailritB ojoImii 

«»)<. <i>«nid«)A9*ttlol •>. 19 MQ • tout*® «i90Kw«mtfWb 
oiUu© n*loS gUoY/* v>n*D. msa»yar>c>ipio<.ojj l 'l a^.^up 
Q|A«u iiv3^«ui(i iry' *&Aacu3UM)*»<s9 
j'X avjoCocujiiQi, -yjjoi. A»*«U9§* »aO»* e><* o^-Amcxo? 

•aa-'AV 

a*&*W nuaiaos ^.Jiiiiixn. oiSnaU^vottWlsU^no. araail 
aoi^Sygb'Yimm.^: nj)<y*. ivl aato^oS, mu . anil. aai3<6§ B a\j° 
rooi*** «» oj^aoiMj3d©<vjo**lo6 

i^a-yaOo ,»jniY»>*®oi:%l|4a|'\ «®iil ioi^ailjylAoma^cu 

«ojom«m»1^6 ja.’II* 5^d.v» m (vt«jaO-fitx» 
jyo-flmnaoncpMno* ^n*. m>a<« m»an. (Dfceralnnoljwrma". 

ivaata/HaH ov.aolactuo'o® a>iw>* a^jn}-»cPifn®1<u6 

oca” ^OTo9»jao«*rorr» oi 
aHa^^AA^as <naaiY&*oiiamaoos fl**r»fl:n®s o*w*\ 
'i$n«D ail^jcoORcnaooloian itfWlMmeaa)?, «iB 2 >a<vn©Pi oil 
av70C3doTlsi©s tyAnfal Aroflagjrrw 0 

uifc.m «*«nj!! o^)*. »• •ro.'tvqc 0 , ©cn^Acmo. 



1. Pumping. 2. The Performance of Flat Plate Solar Heat 
Collectors — Solar Energy Conversion Research Project No. 3. 







uTIccoa. <rfV*m3z» ^cii'a^dX 

o>3©«rol«isol§fn^ej aaa23«u* 
aaeooTCecoeorailftr&o aj^ai ooft oa-J years' 
aioifloo^l ail^» aaj*£0a©aj mVm^lsw** 
aoa>ainjoa^>a 

ao<Y)rumon^oia4>a'T> ; j, ®<a.a(»m«'o*«W*3*fc ml. 
ojoiOs# oft^«nWyib rvjii»w»^o«ari^»aTW-ig^o_ 

QJO«OJ* n j%. (uUaiJwWjyoaS 

mOftKVo oJIsaO'*©, 

wjoi9<viopfl«gj022 Arai u 

'vjnoib j>ob iu nj.'w^oaloitwaaa^oi^jaayaa 

&<»iiVa «<\J9dal ailo'-o^'oanjoj'mik ivil- 
M|fr*oiaw aftooamaoi* o*iOAWU®rrT>*^ai,y»c.*. 

«^i22 W^-t^wuj! *v> »wfS> t .j amiWa*! 

aiV tf*. at/^ajopi^gtyife. 



6) 1)03/ 

ai^alnak u.a-r»W«J& ©m^-aAoaiilsl^fn® 
icnolw'oOAo ojy'ij <\jo*wl«/H.yj»ma©ai.? 
ujid H'S** aitaiy®^© cslft^ei23« gjonjonuo; 

5 3i»“o iu«9A0 xu3 , na9 3i»y'W«i 
».g a®™**!© a® u a^»Bl^za©o»k© • 

nauj'A yq, ailaoony,,© 

ag)»*loio 4,^01)01 $&S'.<yt>’i3>->->- 
mr»lB>«r-io©nTi8w»l^ai3, mai«u^»®9'VT> a'lini^!. 

u«»f«o>afto.3i)«^2as(n»aij eax^ma <a.4>m© gmcas* 
oa>^n<9 -SioO ijam”«rrT>a2 rr, ?> AsaJlfcsrTU'A. 




■3GB OJD<BJaSl<B>032> OJ0U., 



.u®6ni3«0«*wa& «>■* ry a»,03 B , €OT>O^S so.j^co>o-o cyiao 

£m*3»Wn». **» fyau aio nH 

sol tma*4 oJ3<flOejl^M.9«n{lel<B49ak toti «& ol ■azm x>l i« ms • 
a jig) iv mWl»la&a>l:i» 0 -^gg-ov^-vn •ronlamaAj. <n)_K£an«raO?rf> 
oO)ga-fl»«m> nM»«ofla^X'jo «na>*2 ®J.o§1i/>‘ , a< i £io<i»n 

.^aa*.ofl»j cns^®«i»^2 a^ggjAOr^arnooj* «i»j9 

*0^j« (u)9ai3ib oj sicorcio 

oralfli avo«->»^3(Tt» ajo-o»^aj:>«»' Mrv.wsisiQ oH 

^.m^^Watoob monw oj®i aq-p*® "<® 

< y (W ^n 0 it*i-» 0.9 -A.t ■ *:£«*© C«l-flna-*»®M30D^OIOI3J .9IS«C» 
«i.« aoaiivoanjp^ wv» c»>«*s ^yaoosfld.itnx** arruaj'a.oa 
H'W’TiO'tt* Oil*- 

CSTolniVo -Jifc ry«>lb ^lpid«®0»^*^3**9i^0J3ofe3ajWl. 
4>93tajjg, v «n$ 4*909 «4j£j90» -»j9i* ®«*mjonj 2 j) ' 

2%rml t>9T>o^^j‘0 anftWWjfg, «*o.y <»»a^3Cb iro-O'oCo 

»iaj ».93o lOaJiala^: | 7.->l7.3»o« oH.i^o 

<o>* 3 , ewornloiW* 4-oaj «M* 1 54 ** m 3 ►*•• ft ■•fU «4» ;*y oft •*«■>! 
'»«'* > )).VU ofl.'J* 7315*1* 4S.M9I94S -i-fl'lft ■-« ■O-Cy*** *3®T> '»• 
OI'".. fl 

oflaVoil*!}* jjnOa-Ao .»tri*3®l ft|U^ 

■on^o-l-no” «\nm« rolisn** ft«* '*««ift mcfroCb 

uj,3«Tt«nml. -wooOo iftaiofftjj: "afnn-Jtm. aiJRovon •ntrjao 
«n»" nfl)nolii^«5y90r> •• ftfti-mj**! aJ4 4.ii, «*j<nl3< j.s.'smig 

aaia^ooioW* a^Rr&o ofl“V>^ -n* ”o>pj ry so-nfta&’VT'l W 
aog^.voig^ooo^ iraoioolsrairoai oiRojokoev* £2 

9-nan ro«B3%ft;u3®9tHftinaftA*4. 4139^909 *>s rnRamuc dftflo. 
3^onvnTw » 331 oiS c«\fta«09H9i9oO ®aii^*. n 

oifi^iaoioaorag;'' TO-ooCb O'O'Ao 4 ,315^3 w*®wh.^ooT 
AjIniH^^AosnilmTB- ^SoHoi ■jwaotfc ■>’* "• -1 -3ft 9 019 to 39,110 

® '>«9?^-ina-n®<wi-no a on-ooCto wRaimo^* »■■*• 4*J^- wwoCo 
'tftiift •n7jOjR^rt»v®'Tn 2l8Tiflr«o oftf><a)OJ3'ft njb 




O-.TQ 



aao^ooittav 0 aAoaSN'' aarrul A 



anflto^aejgU asnsW^o»U ooAioslalc&aujfie' .nocttoOo aftai 
od^g 0 >-m aon^amcg* $»efl<ja3a** oHgi ^'UsaO, 
opals' aurujam® a® ry*fii3*/)Bi»l<3S a*fls r,H; <$a»ejW>a> 
ccflaejjg aAotfnjaajo®!, alrAaAO§»Vjl^ u , vefalgpcMB 

rtMOfci'ffiP 

*woOowc»iB* •aracooCo af)§'keig| *s«ot, '’wnoaojoroaol 
analog)* ay)TH cwaftjoialeS A«^©a»»!>aGiosTa^*»o«n| asIpjVjA 
^oojc/bI^- 

w a«c», <*00193**?!* *rac®* 3 o <r^®» Oilgl^o-iOM*' • , <'-> r > 
4ww»o1<b1a.ot^ aif^oai® ft® *X/%j* ct>ha* ajtroaAnVjloWrm.* 
**n©*ako a>jy Aafaoaoi, •nvoij.nooaW’t «©«•»•»" aQ) 8 <rr>^ 
«»ffl (UOa>3itw»a # t” 

"nfl, n4|)gg a*§30J« flisJJ fucuvyaoa*^ «jO*WiVCT>ft.OOo. <i*3> 

mjflWW, n'J)flB*a>«*n» «woo >2 ®Ws «.laa*<vT> 2 ^ 0 ^' , 

{^9c« ioo, a»o-rt ••v^y. mtus^xn. anon*®'' avjt 

*<*< 01 , *<»)A*ata>lrro" mo 

oiw«» ®o»n)iAoi Ao^iawMofeau auonoo 

<*G*4fcla|»®*3a* oftaa** ft* <u5g« A-.»*wni®lc»l<fi/*'T®!* 

"A$rr»9iS& aJW’*', rosiloao}* ®A06f»joioo 

■wro*®”? * 

"aiaaOo ^snjaoja* ft>al ^ o^jo®! aoau>§A» a boots 

•ug)®’ I 1 ' 

< 0 T*w»^" m» ryju-A o* aobo A^,«jHana-i>oij» 

Oa_n^Tn 01 /lW -n» .outflow*! -A 0 ^ 10:5 ajoirmn: 

rt a())«<Tbo 9ACbajYj>fW tvol-j)*, r»g)®^m9S0^Ai>3 

g^^napi (vn«r»i' 'To»upn9jl^« icno^a-rxnOo, iq^*»op>?to am^j 
«oCh ao«n$^ csu.n'loi oioi'mqiocalj#, <uay$(s-aa Co «oi*y 
immlai fcfl in«ai)moBl^o aJ^2U9^W«e6r«ll>^olJ^■>••n9• , ' 

rt r^' < ^°? -uj}lJ>3tfO CT>l« 0 <jl^OCQrrm 2 ) ? 22^3^19,01® 

&do rama j.Ttto-iS wfdoo airvn-uooaV.* 

"aj-aD n«j)3im? Ti>«n®'i)-B3 ianoHoi crlffloCo'Ot^frr) a»>-no 
ocoo ■**!*’ 




#>-* ajoaaolaio* yao 



a. 6, 



»,iae^co «nocj>o&3 w}^ a any 

•in ei) <yam<. a^ins^oo>>n^3j: 

(, ^!W3jra^3, *>*«!> no. 2 S-si.tn «rr» <y3t> j>^nr»1o5 

<ur>;i3*3k: |, 'Hf)ion6J(Doo«n" *n^ ^oo^^o^cOn-polco® 0 ? 

attaj*-** *»nae»Cb ojlawaftosl'Tnaei^n^sn.a nv^ao®«ror» 
ajitaaao ? w 

oJ-Oine «»g> d.-.n j.<y 29<T>1 » >i»l , *«.A«ft6aaiB>% ajafli 

«a>co AejAal, tv i«ft>©«B<>>«nj5*>j* on^co nioycn&oaerno 

<n>« moo« oai ..maOflfc, at «e» Ay«*io®# «ai^. 

nnooj-jsai^ ,f n®n»o, a^aHas ,3033 

flajoaei £i>o»i»'T> -n® tt® a?M 

9«BO0*§%i»«^»0-wf «•»* «9m»99*<»)m»4| ai^BOnV' 

22® aatoCba*K»ai« ioa «vo sntfiOo a-inala-*? ai qj)«^ 

-j.®ol a si^aj*a *o*V ounoA^i^wk; '4)ml§ni* aD«ijo 

(DtffllflMlI. 

!itooj* <r»/lo»lum*Vai *jsl a .» yls co^nrij^Cb -h^AnS 
ai)»»»jo a.« nucoi^^ i» CM^aOo n»ooajo©1«rnl -Toama ^3 
**0)n»9, vi1^n«. «flg4*«rnf iu/. cd^ociO 

1\iOPiaWi»"PJi." 

"ai*«3! cm3 «<«»*»»! »-i» 4)anfcn an^*,ogi>1'ri a I saam 
ano.o ruH-ttiia. «*orb «oi8®l aoJi.Kug!’ 1 

to.-boDo ftoslaiyouH al AoA3§n>1oi annj' 1 aroi^Tl, <*o<i£ 
<Jn»o$'’ ora^oio "villas <i»w! 22a 0<»9.M*! 

33! ft-a <«-ori«H *, n>^. a'li^wAogo'Wba^glal^na fl 

"urorfoan^-aoaanAlai ailoaigas «*$ ■*0^y >«w»s»infj3o 
aJoryuaooloW-o*. *u/># sanOnMoag^riTon^. n>3jjj u «ro® 
a ail aaa*mno»1 ro ’ ' 

in » 3C0 ir^» n opiI j i) Ni« anija ailaaftaj 

ovifleioara^ T»lal^. ijli 0 Ajyiaa^ 22 zoonl, agrgmool 
H-ii imk’, * 3 *n>l 04340*1. -3^2® Ni) ,r ^| J 'TOnjo^o^AO®^ &£\ 
pjVjhjj^ as-ail j^ji ®i. 

3 iji i.no a 3 -in i.l a Co tcai^ AiOolatal fio. n^)TT»3e4o oq ry 
.30 o»j»<iko tvj-soiio (Utlgslyl^j. toxi- 6 Sorjoaj^T) njl^laji 
ciilaw “ft* 04 -) ‘sm**. 0 o^jasoj j/iail. ati-oocb aso 




aaOoao-Monj 0 ao.)wl& 



.«»oeja Hj)gj°<* iu^ol-xj£,a,o»mlai». o^aIcjo, a0( % 

33>0§ 0CD«1| ajOsrWJk: "AfljJ-mBaoftA. fSaJa^OJi. a« AO 

eod»lej« aaoaolaol 5Ko»-*am aodvA ottlgj-*' 

«<® aj4u asam^aTT) « arao-oiloaio^ aJAail^anBaro 
•toaotl mooflat, aojiTlot ft® *j®o«> 1 a*niOuJl£p«*«aiO:ib a 
»ok> 4'ib.\jVo6ft&im: ^^m^ao-na^s coxaoaoaa), ao 
«NI*® A>a*ro y B®® n® co3zoa» 1, «»oa)lmo *tJ)aal>o arrnlrreo 
«AO>a 3 (T 8 a>oi't® amoaO*^:) a^u^lai ft<® ao<t>«) awaJou^l^py 
SAO^no. 31 ® a)lj«*-u« j».«oj ifel^l » ««®a»o$-ft8 

jjOft *noa nDjinaiOTb QJ<£oa>on>lelMi«- »oa«*o<® aaiej^. o.\jo 
aoa®, AugAs'l^" ®>n«wl -n®lolo)aJo^a)0aa awooCtoM rrvawn 
’-»#■ «iiiQao»t»a »^3 oetaqa'm, «n'»ogft 8 )*> idmaoa^. c/xuarasrttl 
ai, Sii J»w|»J»j\ioi6 j»ot>j ».» aIj* a#. ft*uai) £2®ao2/* 
tioadijaOjy^.n^ njjgV^« a» in^uomY 

®«l»^ 3 ^m' "•* anjolal) «noa»ADj o«<o<trfl, 

■uoa joOjjala/Ao -a^oaij voa i\i*»n> ai®w>l, «•» 'Jaii*j<lACb 'maal 
JiciiO« -vjr>.iw* aoltaml y. nnoru<® 

•ii'i «»jBia i_p wl. n))j^a)iinU«Haaiam> ajlipijj'ii »««»), 

a >« <j. y iUj.it^j » «d^.h>3& -a u cm ..saw: "a *1 \ 0)1 .mj* as 

mil md\j oa^o* ->^)Jir> iQjojVmvo^ <»^a«»o<\jT.yl©l 

ry«uo*> ftm Q4a«?i A>i.M^S* «a»^: rt -SlHl mla.«wbaJo? 

-omo-A o«o«n am ft ml ao)^ i ol a »lgj." 

£ao\j-A ”»»»• ««>ol»bpj? oolrti^as ajh§l 

a>-jji>o fii«^jofon> a ^ayrr^jla-A-) <$-njlo& aim ojaoml <uo«ira> 
ai"* -»y) iraao^a^j *®o-A .ul a\ ftojaa^jb *p> ho: toad oJO 

Attonimi^lui mlds^M .a) mb /j a noaoal Wl j». (Tjloum u« 

a>l«n>> ^J).»‘m **^i roarm-ofl 

•iido, m.qj i-i*l y-i^joCb oia^l-g, » uio »© n^)o(l<o*.ow®qOo»o ( all 
«oa3o .n)ao coaoo -j_oa »,»i«l u®o. " 

f, oQi i^jzo.M Q».Mzyr>aT», »3>oA ao<y aajo i1>ki m. ail 

*nOo \jo^*m dIa -1 ••»$ o>o ^) aibo *oa^ ao-oemalejo 
a»lol*>»0a ^anai) ft® aoli mb uo ivj^i A«>»2i'. **»oi<> Q)o 

caloi a3>orr)l»BTjj)» -ol.mijaToa.9* aili/a-iiul/XiA 

M/o 83 IUI TC." 







<\ <A 



"aar*© <nsm n A*d.aj nnfl &sgt aAol^jnawn. f, ^2» 
ovj^o«vr»a^j. OCDMaffl^ ft-a « 7 >«rol afio 9 c® aoj«g ) 0 
fitruaTO© ! w 

"aQfixAa <ngj ^oni^iil, ailsuCo.-y- 1303® 
fiw. au-jQaafo©*^ *,01*3 oj^ja-uoaej a to 

^a<no^t.(j«i)! -nDrrnl^Qii o^s-Ai 9 <\j 3 W> ajzoral® aoo© an 
cT^aja^tfOTo «3>alww»3«S, aaoA ua»uo<t)» a_i'3(.>3«5ks»^,on^0o! v 

n o'j)<tn^*. 2 > «i»elci»WrA a.^Aa>^*|ywoa«n»o cul««Cb afl 
an^Wcro® 0 . ^159! a®yr>2 MfpaO^j sa^-ho©!" r^Jjmi^ 0 
*"» soa«i\l«f» ao>ao^T^. 3 A 9 «w 3 >s*BD\ uaoo! 9*0.930 

G ! 3 *ojA ftoca 

W'*" aataaCb o*njaaj.j.. a sl ao^Wj^ 9 <uoal «iaaiUft 

aomoHaAo aloil mu 9 

✓jao^A ail i^uifnaoa^sl (r.6wil.jj: 11A33W1 a-om^lA 

14j.jO.36 »"i alA'anvataii^Tn A&O^pitaoanoffno 3jfc«jTr>2i 0 ?” 
tcorajy, io^nn, « 3 > 9 <A u ^aojo <via^rm2j“.! n 
ry aoA T^roils! »!*,©,» a o«*i} \j t ^ -». - o o s»l : uasnA ua 
.nrnlojyij *nooJoWwC» (nMcamvo. rvJD .run 3 0, » 3 a«ij 

->^ 34 , r^D*™ J fT) 1 > 9 <m 0 )ldnQrv «|3 aiWloO^Af’' 

u 9 nf.' a>oi»'A, « 9 >vA •noov.mj'uuaaoroajy ajf>ojiTT>3". 
amo-A ajyyoaotnoao-nj oja.-ft-ms*. «*aa^«0«t ai»<n» ^9 
^i0& a>i»n«s a*lA®A93'»loi 4 tt^Oaajjy.sm a, 3-^0 oiltcnCb 

ao iwa-ua^l f* 



*«l> an oosl.^rtjloaoali*'*** -joojV^-w m*iv)ai oa$ u 
^^l:®! aTnaJoogjo© ovjOfjOyloO ya^axO. :/> 93 aJ< 0*.9 9 ao» qz 
floa 9*01^1 3&3OJ0Q4* 2 IITM »V© h/t^bI^. TO»oCb 

o.osl2*l-.3 T>apj:sl2®s**il- 

STOnoj a?tan|© TVJ*jto,iw» .oano ? 3 Ttol.y. u^a-Ao 
^^fRp '® 031 9yt: %i S!i oO*-D« 0 «i© rr^aail^ Tv.nvoiO.oc a. 93, 
o^gjOjiat© iil«n->iQ ormjaO aj 0 nil -»? on 3 AOaoTrOogj? otu^ 
zotvayg aiVi'lAflba.oanasdo, goao-joCo oilenOojx* aenjofiiojao 
-ttlogj nfl)*'Ao «oj£ -m)e, a 5 S« oOcajon^Basu-rW 

noaiaogjOo TiJiAiV-ioaoloi uWolmsT'n. qjQso 

jK> 3 ejo aoiswCb * 0 ajlapta-n 0 ^avoi«n,* 4 # , ^taejACb a 4 f J-jfloi 




TXO 



SaTO 33*3.0® 3A3J&*- 2.3 



fwl 3ol 3 S o, j. snynCb a»ayya*a»£la& ajfJSTOmo 

to)o§o, ® 3 iene®s nJV*®ajaIld.Cb a jaftJ 3 e 4 a^gj! ,, 

iC2 f *\4 f »« 22-i»Tn3®.d«a»*^ a a*a oif »-l 'OlcooidtucIwI 
(£j3»3tvaMwn>-no aoioirfl. floaiAOaq 0 «ra 
a>oc>3 zttta^^tafnoia diloioo^gjoo 

oJO<®3rA asjjollo^o ® 1 . 

■ 01 ® OJ99>3sl O^B f^aUT> 0 *a 5 , RtnaJaVlOO l\)o .ivaol^ooi 
o>c^3®ni, ai»»Wi mj^" <sJ)ao®a>®3«nb aioxAejsodH rn^o«i»*rR 
®° **® rr * aJfH^oiTO. -VJ oWl O n oa TI 3r». <r>ta jj ao o 3 ol waH Vo . 
<£,**>) *T.«On*X» ail«®tt(\JCX,rT)*UA3a^~ a^O^JO-MVOCCCDtfJijCb 

afl»ig|<iJ 3 «Bl, Ij|«m«®lfl 6 'joiTvao.wl, 

«a J (j‘', aia®flix,3Au a!) ula/l -, 10 . 

^ i»5}^^gS«a<»033T^, .v\) 1 <T)Vi>i 6 sail. ^). 



4»dau1& ltas>pi. 

ajjyajo -*o«noMT>9 <Tflatt3»9<T>»'iiU8i»lflS? 

oo^'03«i)«i,3 -»,3srAa5>«»| «*3^ oiQ^wroom • 
A.*n«aJ3i»Gia-tavo aflp.iarOA>Gi oiW-o»^po6. 
to j. 3 *a v w> 1 9 -o&z 3v$*V a.o i 

a^Hul^l^a^a-oa? 

fo^ciio Aflsraraa^oCb .Tomu^-mS ^slolairnl- 
<^Sf1S> Oj1*lM.*»}>« OJ3493g1>»*<»a«>g£9'TlJ3t 
0^J/9rU0®Oio (T)l 1 H rtJjfcPJ^lb CT>3aT>l . 

o yoapioOauloot^D'ajagi '11324 ok> fliwmi? 



1 ’^tJSb o n.-oaoiVu ^d»,a.9jjao jA-vi>^> 
4d.9^j3?ia3»J)^*»»p<a6 

e><rn -n.vn-Aon olan^ feoia^^oitb cutc/s-r- 
^oln-leilata-maijjo aH3jomol AaooA'A 
«^i3oiPJ3iTl 043 »o * j>3*ih 1 2®s) u a|(i <rv/3Piaja» 
i 11 ,tA iSej3^1«i <190 ^ oJ j 1 a* 3>3«. 
dO*nO»>9 >-!3ji,V4 2o(3i'T‘) 23.» 1U> W» 0*1 on mail 3i 
aa> ► arai.9 uoj, 3® 9 > aouTI 



A. V. [V B. &•. 




c<2>*£inrw(Buoo. 



[a (T)0«an>v»8«. Aicaalaoin^* a* ns infy®vj 50 ) 04 ae. 

w&oflaHjeaoa** AojlaasaHei •a^aivanBCaaoo <*•<«> sa 

*’(U)o sjjjaiaftn. mio^asaii •o^»»ro?j» mmaDmr^n «c uj 

'VJjOi* •ftor»oa 42 is oa arTka » -ul «c«>n a 50 '• 4 >uii«n. , »*iJ«( iy <M» 
» jWlalcl^urno.J 

ojoej°a1 afl*© *»o»A^oj 9 ob «*aOc*i»l£j*ib 

<-u>9o^*«3j* < 03104(^*9 a*» aT09Aoflj>o«o Aog^SoiuoV «ooj 
aJ9Tv/txj muA*<ikr> «rooo'«_»»*i.'tt. aoj^ wo^Ao aa^fij 

< ruai3'^ma1ciei<tT)4aJ9<Mi aJolo^gV^ao®! aaaoaq. 

tO|J- ®$P® 9 U>nk <T^-ii1yTiyl|'je2a'ua*ai ®oao;»«nro»l*aj 00 

oaaitJ&nja.Taooa-n*® mva mmum «ai^i*5inn«D aoj^ ^ioj 
A oay« flajl^Pi.t^awm# 0 o*>3fTJA© a«.el5»-m«a|“. '«tt>A'i»(0 

'0^^^a>a4a«T^9«9A3^J , , 'o'vat/H'gpg* *»«*)% , C«.j9*Xj9am «JOJ 

a>a'aa<ico ®oacolpjl«aj9n4«jl -rv9' B^s^l ojoi tvTJ««a§« ®oao 
■oTO'w-r^ol^l^maj a © no* *©0B<H®'rwV»oa9«fn9|y9. 
onni°a*\.an>M>& "(in^u«s>0w n twi<o»i* ovj^pnjl 
©oaoWW* tnoovwgjiuaa n* Ao£p3o ivn» awo^ wlo'Wo*; ao 
o^oftraocm nol aj© maHflioil TO vim oiV_*Uganf> ajol 

a/Wl^o*. 2o09Ajtj<wuaj®1oMii^rr«aA9«94fi aiolooo.maoooo 
•tfoyaa 9 , (»:/>«9^ij94^gtyocnCb ortoAnw aonojxooyanciofc 
r*a*9ftaao 'aaWnaldoko Aotmoyoa^oj ttoljoao*. «ooi 
< 00204004 * oOAoaoaajaiojao® Aumu.hooijoa.'ro nfliug^m 
<n>aQ3a>9ejOA* ‘oa'W'ftwa «*4o1 J*riT>2* i*«»09ull>'.<rr>3a*. o» 



o^^a;o<n*aoti9» AoavyoOono «v.«Cb«} vjosm ojvYvjO 

ojool^jlsli^ ojfii^vl^in A® oleOogj coo* (|9 avo.»c®nn®lioi 
gobljwrmE*; aoojoooloS 2 ®^’ ao®aM^<fci>0©la4a9W 0 -«n 
ao®rtj,y^oO© / Wjj£ajWm*, ^mnzfton. 2l'®’ rrn ®®®acnao® 
AOOj,j^ja^ooao<nB° jo9 £>o 0 . tv®, £4 wail 39 A«OA»oafe a-o9q\}3»2> 
ht> oolaialoiao^aa aoO <i\;*«qmmmi nvj)**)^)§flg< oja^ajlab 
colanj»,TB“ — (^]rr)oo4 aoAejossi aoaiao^ ovj^ro* ojoaoos 



jfi? a®® AaraWoko aoeiaoa©' g» AOoy*. 

•rc'-jOiOAOaQjaoYonoa© a® (©afrofe iwjoala*®** oooajotwo <06 
.o»ooa>®3> aoiol^ ooacol^oc^aora'ai colanuta«(T». taoai.ivao* 




CIXO- 



M>M3RMU 0 OMuIa 



aarca^o-g" 1 ojVoor>aflaa®a>ac£>l si®ma\»aa nmoO 

aeja©U®«j& &a AoMa^it aowitb. 

'o©aa® aa a £j®<mi> 3c«lr^g<»4 rr^ajl^^t • a^gn’ini'va a^oSdfcarA 
fliofo^aaio ®AOimUwo s» a< m .a a. <J a a<u era a^ ajlaimy*. 

g<o&fl«>^>3aj / 9aioerDaA<Y». qs®o> a^^ama luOfl^oOd 

a>*»l oaavftoVtoxab w#feA»a4^ai»* aagga)Wa<«aj® 

cnocBn«»,g^ nja 'icAij.aAa^otacog^-nB. Q<3>a«« Aicaaj 
o^. A0(p3a<Tva<ifco fTUAfjCA^. (j^cil^ayauj ^ nv*»3J® 

<tvano1mi«3anjW c«l<ioaaj«»aoaa*n. 

Aoil 'in^-Ao ooacDACDaMn ov-Tl 

a - ft® a*«ftS>fD'i*:«nagja. oj‘»»a«T>lAaa3 eia*0-».aaa a taco a*» 
oyAwVwgj 'oart-A. «ro»iOaaT#i»ioaa> oaaj A^Tnea /I ACb OftioAnca 
u.a««»aacoi <^^ 31-01 a^y*«aitf*» Co <w® o3o® Aaojoili),n®s oflca 

trwjwnomilrtd® ««u?Wo*i>m», *0)i»« ’ajwlcnaoo '* o* al^ycrgaja 
anaall^w'Tn aoxi* 'T\>.*>fHaJ^©«»tP«TO 0 . av<»»3aJ«i»l*'Ao 4*«0 
rriWoi a.oanaO'm •a-ryi^ a»*p»i *«»<in>V mroofi 

ojaolmaaw Aaoaa ulj»a</5® ava«ao^»™aACb>'.afl®nact>*®»a<>a 
i ')»l i <ijo>oaa oloiiX® mj*aj toa03ijy hx»1»*<j ^0JTwiarT>(T?c/>^ oa'o 
■<nr>gi A3o4^'-"0^'<ji, roauHA **l-iiVa>® aoja.'v 

<wa»AaiiPio«u^»:#n9 aoiTliiW*; fT>aa>Aa^ a-iorn 

irwyw®. ojiO mammal a abo ®^*A°«ro?®»i l «aQW& A^nga-ojaCb o(J) 

a u aTJOflaj oiCD jjlsoy>«o> aTT) ajVga 

aa sko» a 1 aaioa asm 53 w®! 

“ Aoai M»o ftjgjTngyviiroa a<J«ja>fi>aaaJ3i3aa.i^ n . ^.aa bo> 
nvA^a^a^aat* fti’x .tvi«>»» ujaa*a/)«l TO^aaTanajciaao a a <u 
.•MOitn) oia - ® AD3»1 ■roowoax) w«-moCo awTV-jaaaai^A'm i*®'S <o>l 
«n»®» xmra*cu*Q93W- <|)'m^oA «<j)v*»® «>^fi«Ml*o9«n»'a> nua 
<»|tnV*M Ai®9i a«j*yflAa»l Aa gpsan.afe *ai^aW|aa 
4jft»las° 4*0 11^ Wl« iiU.I0S3w1*TiJ« ai» 8Y»1 dH al^T©. ira-uAnB 

(Ku^aaigjaw® ojariyo3^a®a«i.a»n* ouacoaa roa »1 AamacoA 
co.oao »w caaajfloao® toatH. <T>a»d,-A oHlJW ADfSoal; 
a^ojo <*-»,«>«& A^Wi oj«® aram-m; aa-ru® qjI 

«#aa»l. . wflloAa < 0 ^* oiloaoai/iO-^as <3aof>Ac»_>®in» <»j<i£)asi 
aaA>0. oa^ejoaionai az^® — as ova Ticoaaio^pjo £-Jla>a rualu 




TVS M-_S. 



nxax 



aaar®)a®®§. «raajCo ejo«rocuos«rno®ajc£*»§. * 3 )® ov-OSOailcO. 
aoco aj1"i»9yyo>l! <Tvrflaia*o w«*o! 

«oaif»3aj1aD»o1^4' 't'jpoaj# morts^oDa^s* cy».\Jdb<ti«r)a3 
«n aa >£j«. « -uoW.fMoialsi Qioial^rm oa»n aa^yaoittoso 

«njgj3 «wala.-nj3a*lfu^«. fijS3S* i ai a\j&GJ§*>«nn£«s rt-Hsl 
aiAaiQ^jSoora* 69 A32®-odiTy^a?*n° «n® Q . ana9>3c/>^8 

SLurraflai «i.oal»q njaficoo^-D'A dn^a-jic/^aJo^oorooiBl 

aJ. 3 eidAe»<«i* -naftao©* a»jc««,os(OAao 
a» a . aicnoa n_r,T*®\3b aJal^’, «r 1 'wcr»T»lo6 «r»«n^tL oroanfio 
xi aio^«»*a ‘dn«oyiaj*l 4 <B«ro*' c/iOajotoo 

ft-no aoo^ttO, «jo*« 3 afc «uoota oy**^ cnv-i 

^rn aj>rflno» ^msafc ^n^AoiKiwfO., nvxw' 

-yoo^a^OBaa® 33^04'* ^wl-sOrttoana* ta^arao 

arflmao® 



**• jjiononjj', <no»i»». nj«nc%»f>or». ad#*»ya*>J3A(ii*«al<a. 
Ugj3iWB» i£^«k®u<«fcV‘4o ®oai^ ^kJMUovsIo&rrAitt” 6Sj. «n»Afrn 
ai^y. 

djlooOOdidAUi®® aoid>«®aj>^9TU3j«B3A9n Qilaj0t>oi1aii3o 
*an>il ajJalahTH-y >t\j«.j,Ljin« >u^i.i»n »*la>©fiojo>cTy»>».w» ^j3o 
n»«®a.i d»diW«* ^v>ry gjlAaoo mu>*. \T\ja«o»io> 

<»i«£u l *odi6HJiUfn'Ty« , 7 irauyuo 'ai^ »fc3©®® aj«*iay«’ n{J)rm 
fi«n4,vJ9aJla.ao«w’, ajl® djl© ^. <rv*ldja3**djO'A aoU nvJl 
•i.ol.K.'Yr) ?) 6 nj xj34nACte. -ooay;* ^ 3^3 i.aj^ 0aj3A<ro az^* 
■nreijahjojol d-pgigt mgTtTTflsg^ < a,aan<*a3aj'>n (vart>o>anOo <xj<£) 
culsy-uta 3oa\ioeilA®a«nc J . l ®d»rfy u;*'ml<*y.®«fc3«’V 
..r«rf.rft:Adjo 3 vjzoa'U't >mo. 

‘(^aAgJO^o nj6W>SB|®3® zlfl^CTJCBOci fUO^® aJgT^tfwCte coiiL 
^3di^(f>5a»^jTv3 3o (\j! A-tiia,a^BZA3Bl'A! 

wodJ^fj-jc^jTD agr^i* zao^sndjw^om ATOYTfeaj.oosnoi- 

ajs'lftw»o 3 u>, ^* 1 * ojso 1 * 031 ® r-A wn^c/soafliA 
t a,.b»j.0asfl>2A3o)3*®s adJoi^^jW-rn ^oalanailg,. acnoi«<o>. 
£iaar\J9j»ej ~»a m 3c-dOg^Bo*o-9cr{|, aflilo®, awcucwQ, £*>«co)afl, 
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Sir George Boag, Mr. & Mrs. 7bdd, Mr Pfi n^mA 1adie-> 
and gentlemen. 

My primary obligation today is to thank those responsible for 
this great gathering for having given me the opportunity 
to deliver the Jubilee Memorial Lecture in pursuance of a scheme 
which was sponsored and has been later on implemented under 
very distinguished auspice*. It was with great alacrity that 
1 accepted the invitation of the organisers and I have chosen 
as my subject "Planning for the Future." 

The topic, by its very nature, is so wide and all-embracing that 
anything or a series of nothings can be said by a speaker charged 
with the duty of fulfilling his obligation. I am upproachine the 
task with the full cuosciousne** that no more urgent and important, 
work lies ahead of us than to discu** this subject from all points of 
view and to formulate and carry out. without delay, well-devised 
schemes of reconstruction. We are all aware that this matter has 
!>een engaging the attention of people throughout the ages. Rama 
Rajyn and Plato’s Republic are amongst the earliest ideal common- 
wealths of which humanity has dreamt, and in their own 
way Swift's masterpiece. Gulliver’s Trawls, and Voltaire’s Candide 
may be described both as devastating criticisms of contemporary 
life and as prefiguring* of what the world may become. And, just 
running otic eyes over tlie productions of great men— prophet", 
scholars, and philosophers— who have tried to picture a new world, 
we have an imposing array of illuminating sketches although they 
are not ulwavs mutually reconcilable. Indeed, this business is as 
• ild as humanity and is part of our eternal quest in which each of 
us— big and small— willy-nilly joins. With regard to what I shall 
say. I do not expect complete agreement, and my purpose is mainly 
to invite comment and criticism. In such discussions it is necessary 
that ull conceivable arguments should be set out, controverted or 
dissented from so that out of the clash of opinions a n'a media may 
he reached and a new approach devised, if possible. 

* The Jubilee Weooml l«t»re delivered at U* Maharaja CotU*e. 

Fnukultm on Friday, the 17th December I 'MV 
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Let us cor aider the type of problem that was attacked by those 
who have sought to essay similar tasks in the past: Plato's 
Republic is a well known account of an ideal State where wise 
men carefully chosen were to rule the State in the capacity of 
philosopher-kings. Plutarch's Lycurgus, Mores' Utopia, which was 
written with a view to the possibilities of the newly discovered 
American continent. Bacon's New Atlantis which was a similar 
anticipation of the Australian continent, and Campanula's City of 
the Sun which was a diatribe on the society of his days, belong to 
the past as also do Rousseau's dreams and Marx's theories. Coming 
down to our own days, we see that H. G. Wells' Outlook for 
Homo Sapiens and Phoenix and the works for which Bernard 
Shaw, Douglas Reed. Streit and others including Lenin and Dr. Skin 
Yat Sen and Emil Ludwig ond Samuel Butler in Erenhon have 
made themselves responsible in recent years, are notable contrihu- 
tions to this topic. Quite recently, the Sankey declaration, the 
Atlantic Charter and the Resolutions passed at the International 
Conferences that have taken place during the lust few months 
testify to the ever-present yearnings of the human soul and the 
human intellect and their unceasing endeavour to devise some form 
of society, some form of polity, some form of oonstitution under 
which humanity may best fulfil its destiny. This impulse is 
unquenchable and one is reminded of the familiar lines of the great 
Sufi poet, Omar Khayyam, whose Rubaiyat was translated into 
English verse which is accounted by some to be more express! ve 
than the language of the original. 

“Ah Love could thou and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this *>orry Scheme of Tilings entire ; 

Would not we shatter it to bits— and then 
Re-fnould it nearer to the Heart's Desire!" 

Such remoulding of the world to the heart's desire has IxJen 
an age-long attempt of mankind and so. there have come into 
being ideal commonwealths, imaginary con»litution<», ami the 
continual picturing and envisaging of society as it is and us it 
should Is*. 

Fow will however deny that wlutevor may have been the 
urgency of the problem in the put, its importance today is of a 
different and more critical character. To use a v-r.v over-worked 
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and hackneyed expression, we are literally at the cross-roads, one 
way pointing to the disintegration of most human values and the 
other way pointing, we trust, to a rehabilitation of authentic ideals 
and to a renaissance of the human spirit. 

In this connection and as prefatory to my remarks, I may 
place before you what a fine artist, poet and thinker, Herbert 
Read, has observed regarding the currents and cross-currents of 
present-day life. In a book with the very suggestive and 
deliberately arresting title of The RJitirs of the Unpolitical. 
lie declares: 

“Tho world i* waiting for a new faith— especially, the youth 
of the world is waiting for a new faith. The old institutions, the 
old parties, are dead at the roots. Young men and women stand 
apart, indifferent, inactive. Hut do not let us mistake their 
indifference for apathy, their inactivity for laziness. Intellectually, 
they ure very wide awake. But they have rejected our abstract 
'dogann and the hollow institutions in which old men gibber about 
freedom, democracy and culture. They don't want freedom if it 
means the freedom to exploit their fellowmen ; they don't want 
democracy if it means the ridiculous bagmen of Westminster ; they 
don’t want culture if it means the intellectual dope of our academies 
and universities. They want to get rid of the profiteers and the 
advertising men, the petty tyrannical bureaucrats and the 
screaming journalists, the club men and the still too numerous 
flock of rentiers for ever cackling over their threatened 
nest-eggs. They wunt a world that is morally clean and 

socially just, naturally productive and aesthetically beautiful. 
And they know they won't get it from any of the existing 
parties, from any of the existing political systems. They hate 
fascism, they reroil from communism and they despise democracy. 
They are groping towards a new order, a new world." This 
attitude, I believe, correctly represents the outlook of an 
increasingly numerous group ol people who arc profoundly 
dissatisfied with what the world has made of its institutions with 
the grossly imperfect sucres* that has attended the efforts to evolve 
a tolerable way of life, efforts whose only sequel has been to unleash 
the most primitively savage traits implicit in man. To achieve the 
end in view our programme has to he many-sided and our work 
essayed in no dogmatic or intolerant spirit. 
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I hold it to be our first a' d fundamental duty in any planning 
for the future that we must specially cultivate some faculties or 
qualities. The first requisite must needs be humility. We should, 
each one and all of us. recognise what a wreck we have 
made of the world as we found it. when we could, by well 
directed effort have improved it or at least arrested the "facilis 
descensus Averni." Speaking to an audience largely composed of 
my own countrymen, 1 shall not be misunderstood when 1 say that 
this humility is not least needed amongst us Indians. We have 
been too apt to excuse our shortcomings in the scientific and 
practical world as well as in the arts of politics and economic 
planning and to exculpate ourselves for our ill -success in the 
commercial and industrial spheres by declaring "we have failed 
hecauaa wo are spiritual and became we are. concentrating on the 
unseen forces of the Universe." I would that it were so, but can 
you and I, placing our hands on our hearts, say that we are more 
spiritual than those men. who, not solely for the sake of their 
religious faith but often for the sake of science or for the sake 
of their country, re recklessly throwing aside their life and all 
that they hold dear in order to achieve the ideal which they 
cherish. Are we more spiritual than Father Damien who risked 
certain infection from leprosy in order that he might secure 
the lepers? Are we essentially more spiritual than the medical 
and scientific pioneers and the martyrs and the humanitarian 
leaders of the West who do not proclaim their spirituality ? 
Must spirituality co-exist with passivity or apathy or inertia ? 
Must we misconstrue the great Tamil saying " Chumma 
Yirupathu Nalam m i.ito a defence of physical and mental 
sloth? Should we forget the Gita wherein Lord Krishna 
asserts “Yoga Karmnsu. Kausalam " (Efficiency in action is 
true Yoga) * Let us be done with this talk of spirituality 
being our peculiar prerogative. I grant that at one time we led 
the world in many things that matten-d, in philosophy, in 
daring and lofty speculation, in tolerance and in the things that 
were more excellent. We led the world and if we are faithful to 
our post. w»- shall lead the world agiin, but not until we are 
conscious of our shortcomings and we are truly humble in spirit 
and recover a true sense of human values. The recent German 
doctrine ot the Herrer. Volk and the Japanese cult ol the chosen 
race are hut variants of such suicidal lack of perspective. 
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The next essential appears to me to be the realisation of the 
interdependence of the world in its present stage of evolution. 
We talk politically and otherwise of independence. We talk of 
nationalism. The days of independence in the sense of the 
assertive segregation of each national or local unit and its liberty 
to fashion its s.x'iety and its future without any reference to the 
rest of the world are dead. How can England be independent 
any longer? Everybody realise* that it is impossible even for the 
British Empire to be independent in the sense in which England 
could be independent thirty or forty years ago. England is and 
must be dependent not only during this war but for all the 
post-war work, for the finance, for her eoonomic and social 
reconstruction not merely on her !>>rainion8 and powessions but 
ut least as much on America, Ruiaia, China and South America. 
Space and time have been conquered by Scienoe, and in the wake 
of this conquest has come the inevitable elimination of all possible 
isolation of human activities. And thus, the once-vaunted 
independence of any one country in Ukt sense in which the word 
independence was understood in the past has ceased to count. 
To say so is not to assert that political self-determination or self- 
government is either obsolete or tho less an objective. In so far 
hh self-government, political, economic or social, enables us to 
speak with our own voice, to put forward our own spontaneous 
and regimented efforts without domination by outside influences, 
its achievement has to be striven for. When the self-government 
of India is attained, she will and must work with England first, 
und then with the rest of the world as an equal partner and not 
as a cringing servitor, or exploitable depondant. In other words, 
independence in the shaping and implementing of our political 
and economic future having been secured, the next stop will be 
a conscious move towards interdependence. This is a cardinal 
factor in the world-situation, and the impact of this new thought 
bos not yet come home to most of us. It is a difficult idea to 
grasp and carry out; but unless we perform this duty there is no 
future for us. 

It need hardly be strewed that we are not the only sinners 
in this direction, and that practically every nation has been making 
the same mistake. I spoke to you about India. Let us turn to 
England. In 1885 when dealing with the laissez fair economics of 
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those days, the London Times stated as follows: “If Great Britain 
has turned itself into a coal-shed and blacksmith's forge, it is 
for the benefit of mankind and its own." 

Cecil Rhodes, a few years later, unhesitatingly said : "We 
are the first race in the world, and the more of the world we 
inhabit, the better will it be for the human race." 

W. T. Stead, a very progressiva man, in the Review of 
Reviews, speaking about 1890, said: ** The English speaking 
race is one of Ood's chosen agents for improving the lot of 
mankind.’* 

Balfour in 1917, in a speech in New York, spoke of the War 
of 1914 us having been in aid of the "spiritual advantage of 
mankind," "without a petty thought or emotion." 

President Mac Kinley is reported to have averred that before 
he unnexed the Philippines he prayed for guidance. He presu- 
mably got it. A high prelate, at the height of tho Abyssinian 
crisis was able to preach: "We are animated by high moral and 
epritual considerations" 

Not many weeks ago. a prominent American statesman 
delivered himself of the following observation:— 

••We must export capital both through private channels and 
through government. It must be agreed that money lent by the 
United Suites must be spent for purchases within the United 
States." Of the Chinese, he said: "they are my choice for the 
leadership of Asia. There is every reason why wc should 
co-opemtc with China. She can buy, she is friendly." "Our com- 
pelling interests in tho Pacific make friendly and close relationship 
with Chinu economically and in every reepect essential." 

Fortunately, on the other hand, wiser thinkers of the United 
States have noted the lop-sidedness of that kind of philosophy. 
President Roosevelt, speaking some time ago, staled as follows 
in unequivocal terms, and all the more appealingly because he 
was confronted with very difficult local problems: "Racial strife 
renders us suspect abroad.” “Men of all races." said he, "black, 
white, brown and yellow, fight beside us for freedom. We cannot 
stand before the world as champions of the oppressed peoples 
as well as preach the principles of democracy for all men." 
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I have enumerated these instances to show that, just as we 
in India havo so often been self-centred and short-sightedly 
arrogant, and as we have brooded on our past until we forgot 
the present and ignored the necessary watch-words of the future, 
so. likewise, other nations • have been guilty of similar lapses. 
Humanity’s steps are still very faltering. 

What does all this reasoning lead to? It leads, without 
P'waihility of contradiction, to the definite conclusion, that inter- 
nationally and nationally we cannot return to the pre-war world 
of 1919 or 19d9. On some points all instructed thinking is now 
practically at one. The restriction to a large and increasing extent 
of industrial or other profits i* a thing on which the world is 
reluctantly being forced to agree. There was a time when it was 
taken for granted that the more money a few men in n country 
•nittle. the better it would be not only for that country 
hilt for the whole world. The underdog, the lowly and the 
oppressed in each community, did not matter then ns they 
are beginning to matter now. Continued suppression of 
some national elements. And the ignoring of the economic 
disequilibrium of society are becoming difficult and will soon 
h •come impossible especially after the object lesson furnished by 
the U. S. 8. R. and the triumphant organisation of oil the strata 
of the population of Ruasia for peace as well as for war. It may 
ho taken as a definite article of faith for the future that the 
profit-motive in human enterprise must be definitely checked. 
In other words and treating the problem comprehensively, 
employment of the bulk of the population is coming to bo regarded 
us more important than profit. It is much more important lor the 
world that in each country, and in each tract, as many as possible, 
nro employed usefully than that a few people should make great 
profits. As a corollary it follows that social stability is more 
important than a geometrical progression in consumption. In 
various newspaper articles, and in speeches by statesmen, we read 
of the raising of the standards of living and of the increased 
consumption that will follow the war, but if that increased 
consumption should lead directly or indirectly to social instability, 
the future will be gloomier than the past. Equitable distribution 
would, in the future, become more necessary and important 
than even increased production and the increase of aggregate 
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consumption. Varying our language and quoting from a well- 
known economist, there should be, if planning for the future is to 
be fruitful and effective, M a sincere realisation of the subordination 
of economic benefits to social ends, the recognition that what 
is economically good is not always ultimately good." These 
principles may sound like platitudes but are the foundation 
of our plans. 

There is a school of thought which takes the view that, ns soon 
as the war is over, everything will revert to the status quo ante. 
Any one who thinks about the problem with some care will discover 
that it is not and cannot be no. Let us. first concentrate attention 
on the local food problem with which we are confronted today and 
which Mr. Dixon and myself, under the inspiration and stimulus of 
our respective Sovereigns, have been trying to solve in a fraternal 
spirit. Such a spirit of co-operation, 1 feel absolutely certain, will 
animate Sir George Bong also, and 1 pray that with the active aid 
of the Resident and the authorities in Delhi it will enable us to 
grapple with the situation in the two States. The new Viceroy, 
Lord Wovell, is dealing with the situation vigorously and compre- 
hensively, and we may legitimately hope for an easing of the 
position. But we ure not out of the woods. How often have 
I not heard it said by hasty writer* and speaker* : our crisis 
will last only for a yeor or two; when Burma is retaken 
everything will bo all right? Is it going so soon to be all right f 
As I observed at a meeting yesterday, the facte are more 
complex than that. Who cultivated the paddy fields of Burma ? 
Are the cultivalor* residing in Burma today, or are they the 
refugees from Burma? Have we not got to re-eettle those 
refugees oven after Burma is conquered ? Great material damage 
has been done to houses and granaries and implements and cattle. 
Boat after boat has been bombed out of existence, and port after 
port has been reduced to cinder*. Burma may regain her position 
as exporter of rice, but even then, will she necessarily send the rice 
to India ? May a self-governing Burma not prefer China or some 
other country ? In any case, it will take years before the status 
quo is completely restored, and therefore the problem of poet-wur 
re-construction, even from the point of view of paddy and rice, is 
not a short-term affair. For some months or year* after the war, 
the needs of the situation will be as acute as during the fight. The 
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question of matching production to consumption will persist. 
The period will be lengthened by tbe inevitable absorption of 
resources in material and men, in re-building and re-creating 
mined towns and industries 'and public works. A post-war boom 
is m<*t likely. The war prodteer, the war contractor, will continue 
to Iw* in evidence even after the war is brought to a triumphant 
conclusion hy the Allies who are already on the way to complete 
victory, though that victory may not arrive tomorrow or the day 
nlicr. Indeed, I fancy that immediately after the war there will 
be a kind of spurt because all the devastated countries must be 
renovated, all the roads, bridges and factories must be re-construct- 
ed, all the machinery must be re-fashioned and there is bound 
to he great activity; but all this may well give riso to an 
aftermath of slump unless we take care of the future from now. 
Alter perhaps a short respite, expansion of production and consum- 
ption on wise and constructive lines would have to be organised. 
Most people who have thought over this problem have come to 
the conclusion that such a result can only be achieved if humanity 
is wise enough to bring into existence an International society, 
whether it be called a Leugue of Kationsor by some other name; and 
aome definite programme of International activity and International 
conjoint effort is necessary for post-war reconstruction. The issue, 
it has been well said, will in the long run not be either con- 
ttitutional or even economic. It will resolve itself into a moral 
problem. Professor Carr has declared: "Such an International 
organisation must be viewed a based on an imperative moral 
purpose, namely to view und deal with the standards of life not 
only within the boundaries of one’s own national unit but 
beyond them.'* 

There is another aspect to be considered. \Veare too apt, in 
dealing with the future, to speak in negative terms. VV> talk 
of eliminating violence, of the abolition or prevention of wur, 
reduction of armaments, removal of trade barriers, and cure of 
unemployment. Tbe destruction of Nazidom and even the 
creation of securities and the Rooseveltian freedoms are essentially 
negative conceptions. Professor Carr has in my opinion taken 
the correct line when he emphasises that what we do want today 
is not a concatenation of so many negatives but some positive 
programme. Summarising his views, our programme may be thus 
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postulated. The prevention of war cannot be achieved unless a 
new order is created and armaments reduced or abolished at least 
partially. We can only reduce armaments oy bringing about u 
common pool of armaments for a common purpose. We may have 
to think of the possibility of making the air free for everybody so 
that no one can wreck great centres of life, religion, industry or 
education. Unless, therefore, in addition to talking vaguely of 
reduction of armaments, the world is wise enough to bring about 
a common pool of armaments for the purpose of preventing 
individual or group aggression, the problem will not be solved. To 
remove trade barriers, we cannot afford to proceed academically as 
the league of Nations did. They appointed Committees by the 
score for this purpose, but they did not bring about a growth in 
International trade. The removal of trade barrier* can only he 
brought about by the positive creation, stimulus and encouragement 
of International commerce and the ruthless eradication of needless 
and irritating barrier*. To cure unemployment we must organise 
men for pooling their resources to effect urgent and necessary 
social reform* on the lines attempted by Sir William Beveridge 
and other*. 

Hut in a nut-shell. "We shall fail If we merely entrench our- 
selves to protect what we po*»» or what we possessed in the past. 
A positive and constructive programme is the first condition of any 
effective moral purpose." These having bren stated to be our 
main objectives, what are the ideas that will be our lodestars 
and what will our instruments be for navigation on these uncharted 
hcus. One of the most illuminating contributions to the fashioning 
of a poet- war order is by Mr. H. O. Wells who. notwithstanding 
certain angularities and some overemphasis, continues to be as 
clear-sighted and crystalline in thought as when he predicted this 
war about twenty years ago in company with writers like Douglas 
Heed and Norman Angell. Mr. Wells has said that the three-fold 
imperatives which the world is bound to follow, are firstly, the 
establishment of an overriding foderal control of transport and 
inter-state communication throughout the world. Let us mark the 
words. I was present at a meeting of the sub-committee of the 
League of Nations when a Ciecho-Slovakian representative 
brought in a package and put it od the table of the Committee. 
That package liad more than a doren different customs stamps 
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imprinted on it. There were so many trade barriers, economic bar- 
riers. which that package had to paw through before it became 
available to the consignee. At every one of those places, 
harassing restrictions, inquisitorial proceedings and bureaucratic 
interference had to be surmounted. Particularism, exaggerated 
nationalism and short-sighted economics were the root cause of 
this sorry business. The second of Mr. Wells' imperatives is the 
Mer.il conservation of world resources. It should not be possible, 
hereafter to think of starving one race to make another race 
prosperous ; nor should it be possible for Brazil to burn its coffee ot 
for another country to destroy its wheat or maize whilst other 
parts of the world are starving. And lastly there must be a 
fundamental set of laws which all the nations of the world will 
have to obey a* hasic or universal. 

Now, lei us turn to India. What shall be the main tasks for 
tin* India of the future? The first imperative— I am quoting 
Wells' expression,— is to take away the mind of the people front 
exclusive preoccupation with political and communal matters. 
That can only be brought about by a speedy compromise by which 
the political man will feel that his energies can peacefully and 
with self-respect be transformed and transmuted so that, as soon as 
possible, India may concentrate her attention and her gifts upon 
w hut is much more needed by us than anything els**, namely, social 
und economic equality with the rest of the world. Politics cannot 
be eliminated from its place of honour on our programmes until 
and unle» the need and excuse for agitation disappear and India 
achieves equality with England and a consequent sense ol 
equanimity and self-respect. But this can only be the first step. 
Unless our engineers, our research students, our economists, 
our practical agriculturists and industrialists make us as econo- 
mically and scientifically effective as England or America, 
England and America wil look down and rightly look down, 
upon us. We cannot continue to be the poor relation of the West. 
We arc not at present concentrating on the main tasks that arc 
incumbent on us. We are for various reasons concentrating on 
the winning of power and rights from England and on attaining 
the ideal of independence or dominion-status both of which 
formulae connote and should connote essential equality with 
England. Assume that India becomes independent tomorrow in 
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the narrower sen.se, even then she may he economically dependent 
on America or England. This vassalage will be at least as burden- 
some as political ascendancy. Let us look at the plight of the 
ordinary man al the end of the Harding or Coolidge period in the 
United States when political enfrancl isement had been achieved. 
The economic inequality and the real serfdom that existed in 
America, the many difficulties which thn ordinary man had to 
fight against or succumb to, such as the trusts, the pools and the 
syndicates and the other iniquitous combinations of rich and 
unscrupulous men who were out to exploit the poor and lowly, all 
these were features of a type of modern slavery which, in essence, 
transcended in its cruelty and certainly in its impersonal 
indifference to individual feelings and welfare, the worst slavery 
of the past. 

In ord*»r to enable India to work out her destiny, a political 
compromise is essential. But that political compromise and the 
necessary agreement with the British will be entered into with this 
definite idea namely that it is not an end in itself. It is just the 
first step in order to arrive at economic equality and sufficiency, 
such sufficiency and economic equality being translated in terms of 
adequate economic opportunity and encouragement to every claw 
and group in this country. 

Nexlly, a demarcation should be effected between economic 
and industrial and educational planning and the controversies 
of politic*. Too often and wholly unnecessarily we arc dealing 
with our Educational rc-orgar isation in terms of politics and 
parties and communities. Industry is dealt with in the same 
manner. If community A has a Chamber of Commerce, community 
B must also have a Chamber of Commerce although commercial 
questions have no creed nor caste. If community X ha* a trade 
association, community Y must also have another trade association. 
X and Y are both undeveloped in the real sen**-, but the fact of 
having two associations is regarded as an end in itself. 

This war and especially the reperruwions of our food problem 
must have brought home to us. — and I trust that the lesson has 
been learnt well enough and imprinted deeply enough in our minds 
not to be obliterated quickly,— the necessity for the proper type of 
centralization and prevention of overlapping. There must 
ho centralization of advice on ameliorative and nation-wide 
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programmes and centralisation of research and statistics. There 
must be central direction of general policy, in respect of procure- 
ment and distribution of food, machinery, appliances and material 
and also to ensure the prevention of overlapping activities. If 
Travaneore can specialise in copra and coir and Bengal can do 
something with jute, why should Bengal try to manufacture coir 
nnd why should we start a hazardous experiment by cultivating 
jute? In our university life, scholastic life, and economic life, 
wherever we turn we find the reduplication of energies. The same 
kind of factory is started in most Provinces and States although 
such a factory is capable of doing fine work in one placo 
and there is not room for two. When the war is over and when 
not only the victor nations but even Germany and Japan nnd Italy 
after a period of strict probation, begin to compete in industry 
nnd trade as they certainly will, we shall perhaps come to a 
stage when what happened some years ago in England may recur 
in other countries also. It was mentioned to me that while 
celebrating the Empire Day in Birmingham in a particular year, 
they found that many of the (lags u«ed for decoration were made 
in Japan. 

Our position is perfectly dear. We are too poor, not suffi- 
ciently full of organised resources, not sufficiently lull of 
well-directed and scientifically regimented energy to waste our 
effort* in reduplication and needier multiplication. Why should 
there be fifteen Universities in India, all teaching the same subjects 
und in the same way and following practically the same curricula 
lending to the same calamitous result of discontented unemploy- 
ment ? Why should not each devote itself to some specific work of 
research nr study that is host for itself and in tune with its 
surroundings. Whether in industry, trade, education or economics, 
we should in sheer self-defence start, betimes, to pool our resources 
together and avoid repetitive effort. Above all. in matters of 
all-India importance like the procurement and supply of food there 
can Is* no room for piqce-meal programmes; local interests and 
idiosyncrasies and fads and selfishness have to yield place to a 
continental consciousness. I shall give an instance which 1 havp 
referred to more than once, but it bears repetition. Travaneore nnd 
Cochin are starving or semi-starving, although fortunately and by 
reason of the painful tightening of our belts in umson we have no 
corpses’ littering our street*. Out of the abundance of their 
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generous heart, ihe Government of India came to our rescue. We 
are very deeply grateful to them. But just picture the state of 
things at the present moment. In their solicitude the Government 
of India say to Travancore and Cochin that they have a thousand 
tons of rice to spare in Kashmir and that they propose sending that 
rice to Cochin. One would have thought that an alternative 
process was possible, namely that Kashmir may send its surplus to 
the United Provinces, the United Provinces may send it" surplus to 
the Central Provinces, the Ontral Provinces may send the surplus 
to Madras and Madras conceiveably— and here I speak with bated 
breath in the presence of one who was till recently the Senior 
Adviser to the M.idras-Govemment— can give out of its abundance 
to Travancore and Cochin ! But. no; we are getting rice from 
Kashmir all the way round. This is only one of many examples. 
1 am apprehensive that, in future, such instances may be multiplied 
unless there is a vivid consciousness not only on the part of those 
at the helm of affairs but of the man in the street and of the man 
in the field that India must act as one entity, speak with one voice, 
shall think with one mind and be dealt with as one economic unit 
and as one personality, and that Provincial needs and State needs 
should Is* rationalised and integrated for the benefit of India 
regarded as a whole— each unit being educated to co-operate with 
every other. 

In order to fit ourselves for our future destiny, we should also 
start a vigorous campaign for the appropriate modification of our 
social laws and the rehabilitation of our co-operative enterprises 
so as to admit of (large-seal*) industrial and agricultural pursuit*. 

I am talking to n west-const audience. I cannot dogmatise on 
wlmt mav happen in Cochin bemuse I am not intimately 
acquainted with conditions here, hut I shall tall&of what takes place 
in Trnvaurore. with wins* conditions I am perfectly familiar. 
The Miimmakknthayam system ha* decayed. The Makkathavam 
system has not been fully assimilated »nd adopted and cannot be 
adopted for many reasons. Partition has twen made a legislative 
und a daily possibility. Groups of families which were living in a 
pa triarchally simple and harmonious manner about 50 years ago 
are now divided, and fragmentation is th« order of the day. What 
is the result? A young man takes a degree and has probably run 
into debt for the purpose. He asserts his rights to his share of 
one-third or one-fourth of an acre at a partition. He buys a motor 
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cycle or rather bought it in days when motor cycles were 
procurable outside the black market. He invests on a few other 
superfluities and drives round the city or the country till the motor 
cycle becomes derelict and hia superfluities vanish in the course of 
his search for an elusive job. He then subsides into a lethargic 
hand-to-mouth existence. This kind of thing will not do. Scientific 
and largeecale farming and intensive production are becoming well 
nigh impossible. There is no scope for trade or industry on even a 
modest scale. No progress in possible without the consolidation of 
resources, of family resources to start with, and then of regional 
rwourcca through co-operative-enterprise. I have been talking of 
the pooling of national and international resources. But they, are 
impossible of fulfilment unless the family resources and local 
resources are made fully available. My plea is that unless then- is 
a speedy and wide-spread rehabilitation of the co-operative move- 
ment, of which unfortunately I do not see any definite signs, there 
should be carefully devised social legislation designed to discourage 
fragmentation and partition and to encourage consolidation of 
holdings, whether it is done on the lines of the Punjab Land 
Consolidation Actor otherwise. Wo are talking of scarcity of 
food in Cochin or in Travanrore. How can that scarcity be 
combated ? It should theoretically he dealt with by the increase 
of arable areas. But tlttie is no area to be increased. One method 
that is suggested to increase production is by the denudation of 
the forests, but this will affect our rainfall and will make it very 
difficult for us to emhark on those industrial schemes which are 
dependent on the timber resources of these two States. If. there- 
fore. we cannot extend our arable area, we must at least intensify 
cultivation. How ar.* we going to intensify cultivation so as to 
approach Italy which produces five times as much for every acre of 
rice as Travancore or Cochin, or to approach Japan which produces 
six or soven times as much for every acre? They achieve their 
results by careful scientific sup*rvision. ctreful manuring, skilful 
and up-to-date methods applied to the cultivation of the soil. How 
shall we b.* able to do anything of this kind with scattered and 
minute holdings, the owners being as scattered as the lands 
themselves ? We have made a bumble beginning in Travancore. 
An agricultural income-tax h is been imposed and as part of our 
income-tax legislation we have enacted that those who consolidate 
their holdings will get some concision but those who partition 
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their lands will have to pay progrowively higher rates. We hope 
to achieve some positive results in this direction, but that may 
take somo time. This is not a matter appertaining to one State or 
one corner of India. It is a matter of All-India importance. 
Modern agriculture needs both extension of areas where possible, 
and everywhere the enlargement of holdings and caref.il scientific 
treatment of the soil in addition to the utilisation of Electric power 
both for agriculture and the allied industries. They are now 
attempting with success in America and elsewhere to grow 
vegetables 'without any soil, namaly, by means of chemical 
solutions. They are trying to increase the growth not only 
of the existing crops on land but to introduce new and vigorous 
species. 

It therefore behoves us to consider a re-orientation of our 
social and legislative activities so as to bring into being Urge-scale 
(arming and allied industries. Closely allied are the problems of 
irrigation of reclamations of land in suitable localities, of drainage 
and pumping and of avoidance of soil-erosion. How much is lost 
in Cochin and Travancore by this erosion on account of the foolish 
forest fires and the cultivation on the prevent lines? We have to 
initiate an India- wide campaign in favour of prevention of erosion 
with which we should combin- propaganda for terraced cultivation 
and experiments with new varieties of rice and other cereals and 
soya bean and other crops in order that we may produce adequate 
quantities of food stuffs. We cannot continue always to look 
for help from outride and I. for one. resent monetary help at 
this juncture from outride. I have, for instance, declined on behalf 
of the Travancore Government to aroept any subscription from 
outside Travancore for the relief of the distressed in Travancore. 
Let the Bengal millionaires and the Bengal ministry decide for 
themselves whether it is necessary in an already rich country like 
Bengal to bring more money into it by public subscriptions and 
thereby perhaps to augment the inflationary processes hy raising 
the price of commodities and ultimately hitting the cultivator and 
the poor man. 

Bur we. at the same time. .i*k for and shall welcome help in 
the matter of food-grains from everywhere ; in the matter of milk 
products from every when*. We have come back to a primitive 
state of society when we want everything in kind and not in the 
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shape of that modern substitute, namely, money. 

But all such gratuitous help from outside is a hindrance rather 
than a help in the long am. Nothing that is not earned will serve 
our purpose. 

There are other great problems arising out of the need to pool our 
resources. What has been done in this country for heavy industry 
shipping, marine and air transport to equal what Russia has been 
able to achieve in 15 or 20 years ? Every river is connected with 
practically every other great river by canals so that water-borne 
traffic which is much cheaper than rail-road traffic is utilised to 
the full in the U. S. S. R. But what have we done ? Many years 
ago Madras contemplated the linking Up of Tungabhadra, Krishna 
and Godavari rivers. During my membership of the Madras 
Executive Council, when Sir George Boag was also a fellow worker 
with me, I revived that scheme ; but the scheme is now practically 
where it was. A modernised and revised plunning for the purpose 
of utilising and linking up all sources of hydro-electricity, the 
swift improvement of mod and canal and coastal communications, 
..nd the utilisation of every portable mineral, agricultural und 
industrial asset of India to the best advantage huve to be our first 
priorities. The spacing out and proper allocation of industrial 
centres so as not to cr ate slums or over-crowding ought to bo 
attempted. A comprehensive and speedy inplementing of major 
Industrial schemes is an urgent necessity. In five years Canada 
and Australia have become highly industrialised regions and their 
factories and ship-building yards have done in a few years what 
India has not even attempted in half a century, notwithstanding 
that the people of India have proved themselves to be not wanting 
in scientific aptitude and mechanical skill. What is also needed is 
o complete re-shaping of scholastic and University education. I am 
not an opponent of the humanities. I am fully aware of the 
magnificent heritage which has come down to us, a heritage of 
great poetry, of profound philosophy, of daring speculation and of 
easy flights in thorn empyrean regions which the Indian mind has 
made almost its exclusive domain. But new times demand new 
solutions nnd methods. New solutions demand changes in the 
theory and practice of education. Let our education be 90 
re-ordered that in every school the young boys and girls learn to 
take care of and to keep strong and supple his or her body. We 
have too closely cultivated the emotional and speculative sides of 
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our nature as apart from the physical side. That is the first duty 
of the educationist. The next duty is to make our education 
more and more vocational so that every young man might have 
some trade or industry to fall back upon when his book-learning 
fails him. This is a problem which necessitates the reconciliation 
of competing interests, educational and economic. Commercial 
supremacy, industrial growth and initiative in manufacture will 
only come with a new approach to the training of our youth. But 
whatever we do, let us avoid some likely perils in the planning of 
the future. Let us avoid the rise of that variety of capitalism, 
selfish, exorbitant and octopus-like which has come into being in 
some countries of the West. That capitalism is the slave-driver of 
today. If India, in the past, had made ono contribution to tho 
thought and life of the world, it is the enforcement of the 
idea that worldly wealth counts for little as against the things 
that a re more excellent, the things of the intellect and spirit. In 
this planning we ask for no special favours but we demand and 
should work for International equity. International justice, peace 
and goodwill ure possible only when there is a minimum of 
national well-being. The standards of life in the world have to 
Is* equalised and raised considerably b-foro real pence can be 

confidently predicted. 

In this process, necessarily painful, necessarily laborious, thut 
we have to undertake by w«y of planning for a happier future for 
India and incidentally and necessarily for a Imppier future for the 
commonwealth and humanity as a whole, we should nvoid some 
besetting dangers. Aldous Huxley speaks of the perils of humanity 
ns comprised within three categories of idolatry. Tho first he calls 
technological idolatry whose devotees beliove that redemption of the 
human soul and mind depends upon machines and gadgets. That is 
a kind of Molntrv to which the Indian mind is not naturally prone 
but III- coming struggle for existence may easily predispose us to 
that species of idolatry. Next in order is political idolatry where 
the worship of particular sneiai or economic organisations may lie 
regarded as an end in itself, people forgetting that organisations, and 
i-onstitutions— republican, democratic or whatever else we call 
them— mean nothing unless the people put their souls as well as 
their minds into them. I shall ooly instance some South American 
Republics as examples of republics which have not evinced markedly 
republican qualities. Many really totalitarian regimes even now 
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call themselves republic* and he who runs may read the signs of 
the times. The last idolatry which is perhaps the roost insidious 
and dangerous, is what has been styled moral idolatry. That idolatry 
is the setting up of some scheme, some idea, some slogan, which is 
personally to our taste or squares with our inclinations as the be-all 
and end-all of existence. This idolatry tends to hardness, intoler- 
ance, fanaticism and spiritual pride and this is a danger to which 
we are specially subject and which haS sedulously to be avoided. 
May it be given to us to eschew such idolatries and to create 
for ourselves a future which will be commensurate with our past 
and which can assuredly be realised if we work with a will 
and in unison. 

—Sackivoltama SIR C. P. RaMASWaMI AIYAR, 
Devon of Travancore. 




Beauty in Sanskrit Poetry 



Percy Gardner in hi* Principles of Greek Art refers to 
Prof. Bruche ’• theory of “the gradual accumulation of beauty ."(>) 
The idea of “gradual accumulation of beauty” is not peculiarly 
expressed in Greek literature. It is found stated and emphasised 
by the Hindu poets and authors of Hindu Iconography. It under- 
lies the comparisons of the several parts of the body with the 
several objects of Nature. Through the accumulation of what is 
beet in forms was instituted the repertory of standards of 
comparisons. It was the favourite theme of Kalidasa to see 
accumulated beauty in one ideal form, complete in respect of the 
best and the most lovely qualities and shorn, in the same instance, 
of all the accidental or concomitant defect* of individual form 
of Nature. After comparing the various parts of Parvati's body 
to various objects of creation the poet concludes the description 
of ideal beauty in tho body of Parvati 

“In short, she was created by the Creator of the Universe with 
great effort, a* if with a desire to se* all beauty combined in one 
form, by gathering together all the standards of comparison and 
setting thorn, each in its place." The stanza embodying this 
significant idea of the orderly and “gradual accumulation of 
beauty" merits mention. It(*) runs as follows 

.too ooUraWo ^Vo-H'tyso 
j3AO\ic ovs Tjc^'Tlgwas'Oou " 

An Indian legend treating of the creation of woman, in the 
course of its fanciful narration, refers to thp diverse elements 
of a woman's nature and enumerates the various qualities, 
benign and malignant, elusive and contrary. Something like a 
catalogue of properties that are inherent distinctively in some 
individual objects of nature but interpreted and applied to 
emphasise and characterise the diverse qualities of a woman's 
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nature is revealed by the narration of the legend( s ), given 
as follows 

“In the beginning, when Tvastri (the Divine Artificer) came 
to the creation of woman he found that he had exhausted 
his materials in the making of man and that no aolid ele- 
ments were left. In this dilemma, after profound meditation, 
he did as follows: He took the rotundity of the moon and 
the curves of creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the 
trembling of grass, and the slenderness of the reed, and the 
bloom of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and the tapering 
of the elephant’s trunk, and the glances of the deer, and the 
clustering of the rows of bees, and joyous gaiety of sun-beams, 
and the weeping of clouds, and the ficklenew of the winds, and the 
timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the peaoock and the 
softness of the parrot** bosom and the hardness of adamant, and 
the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger and the warm 
glow of fire, and the coldnres of snow, and the chattering of jays, 
and the cooing of the kokila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, and 
the fidelity of the cakravaka ; and. compounding all these together, 
ho mad* woman* and gave her to man." 

Kalidasa’s poetry is rich in its repertory of comparisons, 
and in the road leading to perfection of beauty this repertory 
of standards of comparisons serves as a guide of the artist 
and the image-maker. In this connection it may be asked : 
Why should a repertory be found and standards of comparisons 
instituted ? Our poet Kalidasa answers this question. Nature, 
working as it does on a consistent and uniform plan, expresses in 
one form an ideal or so. but fails to reach in the same form similar 
degree of perfection in respect of other ideals. Kalidasa illustrates 
this view with reference to tt.e 'karnikara' flower. The karniknra 
flower is perfect in reaper! of colour, but is wanting in respoct 
of fragrance. Completeness of qualities is seldom endowed In 
individual objects of creation. This view is expressed in the 
following stanza :(*) 

<TV*jO 

<J) •• A Difil of ikt Vow" pp. ij. *4: thii legend at paraphrased by Me Bain it 
quoted br Mr. HavtlTiB h» -/draft 'find,** Art," p. 91. 

• -/rturarawwMv*.** III. »S. 
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ajoom '^ajl Qjlc®_)O^S8 ^ry-sraU" 

This view is further illustrated in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the thighs and shanks of Parvati. Kalidasa holds that 
the plantain stalk and the trunk of the elephant, though distinctive 
in the expression of rounded and tapering shape, are wanting in 
the quality of touch, the one being chill throughout and the 
other rough. The thighs of Parvati thus stand incomparable, 
if in the two usual standards of comparison— vix.. the plan tain -stalk 
and elephant’s trunk— one were to seek perfection in respect of 
both the qualities of shape and touch. The poet observes:— (*) 

atVT\jO<T\lJ3jl 

83 J.0** «*,3af|aj)a®<mo* 

aoiMU* aJoTanOaol QnJo 

The creator, after he had fashionod her beautiful shanks, 
rounded and symmetrical, and not very long, had to mako an effort, 
us it were, for the production of similar excellent beauty, when 
forming her other limbs. So states the poot :_(•) 

aj co 

o^t^fijo>.Y\43 , laco» 

avBttjv*c/niV>?a3«"03jls*<c-s ojVooj . 

s*3>"aj3£) gfcQjttv <»<cr>l" 

From these and many similar observations of the poet it 
becomes clear that from an ideal point of view Nature seldom 
bestows on individual forms completeness of qualities. The 
imuge-maker and the poet who aim at perfection of form search 
for typos and go to many and varied forms. They take note 
of the concomitant defects of individual forms with a view 
to their elimination from those ideal forms which they, in their 
turn, set out to creato. They take what is best in each form 
and evolve standards of comparison. In this repertory of com- 
parisons instituted in the various poetic and ironographic texts 
one might observe what Prof, llrnche calls “ the gradual 
accumulation of beauty." 

The idea of “accumulation of b*auty" is a favourite theme of 
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the Idealistic School of Art and may be objected to by the Natur- 
alistic or Realistic School. Naturalism, dissociated from subjective 
elements, has its roots in the naked facts of Nature. It holds that 
Nature works out every body on a consistent plan and the artist, 
therefore, should set out to copy faithfully the visible details of 
Nature. According to this view of Art as a faithful representation 
of Nature in its outward forms the accumulation of excellences 
could only produce monsters. As Percy Gardner( T ) pdirtts out: “It 
may be objected that by putting together the excellences of various 
models an artist could only produce monsters, since Nature works 
out each body on a consistent plan." This objection is answered 
by the same author in the following words : “This objection holds 
good if outward beauties be gathered without principle, and 
mechanically copied. But if the artist has the power to go doeper, 
to see how Nature works, and to enter into her spirit, he may 
succeed in producing, not a monster, but an ideal, free from the 
accidental defects of the individual figure. Nature, if one may 
venture to say so, in individuals fails fully to reach the perfection 
at which she aims. The artist who can recover the pattern 
according to which she worked may succeed in embodying it more 
perfectly in hronxe or marble than Nature has embodied it in flesh 
and blood. Such an artist would reach in a measure the ideal." 
In Plato’s Timaeun, Proclus, holding proportion as the measure of 
Beauty, does not favour Naturalistic Art and he observes r “He 
who takes for his model such forms as Nature produces, and 
confines himself to an oxact imitation of them, will never attain to 
what is perfectly beautiful. For the works of Nature are full of 
disproportion and fall very short of the true standard of beauty. "(') 
Now returning to Kalidasa who speaks of the orderly accumulation 
of beauty in one figure, we have to observe that this poet, an 
idealist that he is. eliminates tire concomitant defects of individual 
forms of Nature and in his creation places only the excellences. 
Here he seems to raise his ideal figure to such heights of perfection 
that it appears sometimes to transcend the very standards of com- 
parison (For instance, vide the line. 

Transcendence, if su-h there is, is not born of a hostile or 
triumphant attitude towards Nature in her limitations. It was the 



( 7 ) • PrimripUs of Crttk Aft.' p So. 

!*> ' hyr Evan* (OxforJt p. *6. 
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outcome of the desire to see all excellences of Nature accumulated 
in one single form and this search for cumulative perfection only 
reflects the poets unbounded devotion to whatever is beet in Nature. 
To illustrate this point, the poet's description of the face of Uma 
may be cited Before the creation of the face of Uma, the 
unsteady Goddess of Beauty could not enjoy simultaneously the 
excellences peculiar to the moon and the lotus ; for as the moon 
rises, the lotus closes. When the face of U ni was created, in it 
resided simultaneously excellences such as the beautiful rotundity 
and the cool delightful light of the moon and the fragrance and 
beauty of the lotus in the bloom. The Goddess of Beauty therefore 
steudily resorted to the face of Uma as here she could enjoy 
simultaneously and steadily both the lunar graces and the lotus 
charms. The stanza embodying this beautiful idea runs thus i*) 

£2>3*** E cojJeu 

tjJlwUaioaj ajaqflV* 

To the image-maker this stanza is suggestive, and if he has 
the.artistic intuition and skill he will so fashion the face of Um& 
in the image of Umd as to express the qualities of rotundity and 
bloom. The accumulation of beauty that the poet Kalidasa refers 
to is not an unqualified creation tending to monstrosity. It i s 
qualitative and orderly. He is emphatic upon the qualities that 
mark the creations of Nature and describes the making of a form 
with a view to the suggestive conveying of the ideal of complete- 
ness of qualities, which in the case of the individual objects ol' 
N ature is seldom found expressed. The accumulation of beauty as 
Kalidasa conceives is orderly, the excellences being required to Ik* 
set in such places as admit of gathering. The qualifying expression 
'y&thopradesa' that is employed in the course of the statement of 
the ideal of accumulation of beauty is thus significant. It is 
therefore not any monster that would result from an orderly 
accumulation of beauty in a single figure, but an ideally beautiful 
form, suggestive of the excellences that reside in the varied and 
individual fertns of Nature. 

N. V. MALLA1YA, M. a.. M. Lilt., Ph. D., 
(Old Student./ 

(O) I. 4}, 




What’s in a Name? 



There is a great deal in a name, if you look at It in a particular 
way. The story of the names denoting Kerala and its language, for 
instance, opens up interesting perspectives regarding the past of 
Kerala. 



The term ‘Malayalam’ (den 'ting the country and the language of 
the west coast) is a comparatively late one. This word with the final 



•n» is not recorded before the 17th century. Modern recensions of 
Keralotpatti frequently employ the term for Kerala, side by side 
with other terms like and A Mai. passage in the 

17th century Hortus Molabaricua has “•**»*— *•» Bnd 

MaeafrwaeaJiV*". The !8th notary m*ayoyna. has *•»'<«•• (both 

for the country and the language). (for the language) and •** 

*»"* aa.» 0 M nneeate #tc A WO rk CB Hed •♦•taielwe, 



probably of the 17th century, similarly use* the term* •••»>»•. •***• 
and •**'»»%• (or our land. The l»th oentnry Coohln ^ ha* 

«* to signify the land. In the 19th century. 1 tho term —•>•• become* 
quite common, both for the language and the oountry. Drummond 
writes a “MalayaHra" grammar. Peel speaks of the “Malayallnr 
language Oundert and Mathon also describe the oountry as 
though the language is referred to by them as 






or 



The earlier words are for the land. for for 

the people, and (or. at a still earlier stage. * a V ) for the 

language for the land and «»*» as disUnct from for 

the language, have been used by learned men on the west coast all 
through. The expression **•*»•>!* uhich was originally applied (in 
Tamil) to all Inhabitants of mountainous tracts, came to be restricted as 
a specific name to the people of the west coast. I have not been able 
to locate this word (either in the generic or in the specific sense) in the 
earliest extant Tamil classics; but it crops up in the writings of the 
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bhaktas of the Middle Tamil period. Both and 

<nua use the word, and some of the contexts make it clear that tho 
specific meaning of the “people of the weet coast" is sought to be oon- 
veyed. A thirteenth-century commentary on ca iied 

written by TO «* 1 ~ag 4Q d recorded by one of his disciples, 
adverts «,..*>••••»>»* The “f eMting » 0 f the people of the 

west coast, for which they appear to have been famous from an early 
period, is alluded to by one of the e. The words •“*>** and 

aai'O'ig'l occur in the 17th century South Travancore Tamil poem «* (U '' 
" a i 1 Sd 1aal S i' i . Fenicio. a missionary, who worked at Cochin for several 
years in the 16th century and wrote a work on the religions practices 
of Malabar, cites in his work a libellous saying about the people who 
are rolerred to as ‘’malealer.** Vlsscher in his "Letters on Malabar" 
observes that the people call themselves "mallealler". 

The term ***»»a* is resolvable into *»* and tho pluralisiog 

and this formation Is parallel to many others like mxweeowjg* an d 
*»,*WgY It i* not difficult to trace from •••»»» '•* the words ••• 
•**•» ** , » > * 1 and all of whioh are of later ooourrence. I would 

suggest that the pattern of place-names like ™ v * > »** 

and «»• lod to the use of ••••'•*• (M*»ae). the analogy of 
words like yielded and the suffixing 

of tho abstraot suffix * to •*»'*»>* produced Theelornonta 

u*iw>o an( j a*iu><4 | n compounds like and **>'*>'* 

aro back formations from •«•»(•*)•. cn the model of words like 
and aa*»oa*. 

The word ' U not frequent in Middle Tamil texts which 

seem to favour The earliest use of the word in tho west coast 

seems io be in flanl^ a I4Ul cant ury a ®"’lejaii* wor k 

published by Ullur In the ^ 

The abstract noun ■“*«»*“ (with its phonetic derivatives *•»»•** 
and for which compare and a**”*) originally 

denoted the language and later sometimes also the script used in Kerala. 
Tho colophon in tho 16th contury ms. of the Malayalam translation 
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of OioCo road9 . «.-ua^iial3 oeej . . . OJjJWjXOa eowtt* martaaBfd 

a*,wj^-aU a #r*^ll n The eighteenth-century travel-book 

a^.t^ea USM f or ji, e language; and so does Mathen in 

his grammar. A foreign missionary speaks in his 

(1872) of Gundert has ■“•»! beside »*>*>*.<>• 

Today, the form has fallen into disuse; if used at all, it .ooaveys the 

signification of arohaio Malayalam. 

The old compound *••«««§•. which may to begin with hare had 
a purely literal meaning. came to be associated with Kerala, at least 
from the period of the 12th century •*»•“'*>* onwards, who describes 
•••MO»« a u <u *£!»>«*»«". The expression was quite oommon in earlier 
periods, but it is doubtful if it denoted Kerala in all the contorts in 
which it was used. In any oase. came to be equated to 

Kerala at a certain stage both on the west coast and on the east coast. 
Tamil Inscriptions advert to Kerala as *•••*'•»»’ beyond the shadow 
of a doubt ** ,, »»** is quite oommon In west ooast songs and literary 
compositions. The 14th century speaks of 

Paulino da 8an Bartolomeo observes that the west ooast was called 
an d the reconslons of se**!'*^*" also glee Kerala the name 

u r 

Before acquired active currency on the west coast, 

the name for the language of this part of South India was •® 1 *’ 

for «»'■)— 

*«aiU>*-ix*u1m>elwnAv» walv'woul aiS£>l»t 

t. TtjWv'eanl UUfi « * » eol-Al 9DT+Tni>”\ t 

m»W£»aiv1n •noo*1»>wlT> a/lqioeeiiM.” 

Though at a particular stage the words •* 1f ’ and were 
o invertible terms, their usage has to be traced to different origins. While 
the special signification of came to be given to it by Sanskrit 
scholars of the west coast on the model of the Paninean antithesis of 
*»•»' (classical Sanskrit) and jon,v ' (Vedic Sanskrit) and of the post- 
Paninean contrast between •’’i" (spoken Prakrit! and the 

use of the term for the language of the west coast harks back 
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to a period when the Ianju&ge of the east and the west coast* 
was substantially the same- 

This aspect is envisaged by Lilatilakam when it considers the 
speeches of the east and the west coast* as constituting the or 

t3«1-u» grou p 0 f languages. The intimaoy of these two speeohes. whioh 
at an earlier period amounted to substantial Identity, is implied in the 
exclusion of Kannada and Telugu from the or group. 

The west coast speech had by the 14th century developed so many 
distinctive characteristics that Lilatilakam took some pains in 
enumerating them; but the very emphasis on these differences is 
intended to dispel the doubts of people perplexed by the namerousness 
of the correspondent. 

The exclusion of Kannada and Telugu from the group is in 
accordance with the standpoint of Tamil tradition whioh has always 
regardod the Kannada and the Telugu ooaotrios as different from 

whose limits ate so olearly desoribed in the to Tolkappiyam 

and which it said to have been ruled by “the three potentates” via. 
those of Cola. Cera and Pandya countries 

ag-ue m || outaide and the 

Sangam classics refer to some of them as *Jwi»«».” "lands 

where speeches other than Tamil are spoken." The Tamil 
country or »»'*»•» was ruled by and not by "floe 

rulers” as stated in Mr. K K Pisharody s 
The classification of 0»^w. **>•*>'***•» and 

as’ ojjenulsu ia m comparatively late on*, absolutely unknown to 
orthodox Tamil tradition. When Lilatilakam expressly refers to 
the view that Kaonada and Telugu are and oountere It 

«o ul o*1\o> observing that or 

C?al»u is constituted of the speech of the east and the west coasts, 
it rejects the comparatively late division of and 

1- Tolkappiyam refers only to «**»4»»* and the tradition 
of the Tamil country speaks of "three rulers." The illustration used 
by Tamil cominentarians, and misquoted at p. 105 of •^omjovjoo'Vwj 
ainloa, “waVs’m*} nro>V” 
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<u * hu of Sanskrit Pandits in favour of the time-honoured Tamil tradition, 
which oxoluded Kannada and Telocn territories from And even 

while Lilatilakam points out that the term “•“I*"” is specifically 
applied to the speech of the west coast in certain oontexte.it uses the 
term in the generic sense also: “•*> ••**»•••-»<» •• a ojco «*1 

“t»» m*»»i *tn* ••V •*!> «soe»e ®»^>sc«ee«l 

" Lilatilakam considers to be a derivative of 

and employs the term e»Wu neither in the sense in whioh 
Caldwell has popularised it in modern times nor in the sense of the 
Sanskrit Pandits who laid down the distinction between 
and Qn the other hand, the outlook of Lilatilakam is. 

as the above cltatipna show, in (all agreement with the orthodox Tamil 
tradition, which never speaks of “**«»*«»*V» or 
or ••• 4 *«***V» 

It may also be observed here that the view that 
has "marked off the language of •••“"*>•* or Kerala 

from is based on the interpretation of oertain laie 

Tamil commentarians. Tolkappiyara never envisages the antithesis 
*ur»aV_e*>r*aVt the latter term Is not used by the grammar 
at all. The work term occurs in two sutras. one of 

whioh adverts to -utnlw-nW. Neither the word 

«o>rn»»V no, the nftm „ 0 f t h 0 twelve lands are adverted to. 
Tho compound •®*®*^**» like Tamil • WU °' 1 may 

have had a purely descriptive epithet aa its first element, and neod 
not havo involved the contrast •• > «V_se»t*aV, whioh cropped 
up in the period of ®*W*J»U»e# and j n t h« period of the commentarians 
0104**0% and if go, the Tolkappiyam rule advert- 

only to regional peculiarities in the twelve tracts constituting 
These regional difference® of the period of Tolkappiyam may have 
become accentuated in later period* to the point of producing the 
separation of from •*J'**^*"- The conflicting opinions 

regarding the limits of and tracts (of. the views 

of oi 9 jle*w»>*, oe*vo»jj 1 ii>Bk and others) probabilise the above 
interpretation of of Tolkappiyam. 
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Even granting that the rale of Tolkappiyam 'involved a dialectal 
contrast botween ®»*»*T* # and there i* absolutely nothing 

in this grammar itself or in Tamil tradition to justify the view 
that inoluded Kannada and Telugu. 

The perspectives emerging from the above discussion may now be 
summarised in the following table 



Period 


Name of land 


Name of 
people 


Name of 
language 


Old Tamil 


Part of *•“*»*• 




••V 


Early Middle Tamil 








Late Middle Tamil 
& Early Old Mai 




aaiw>gA 


•a'lv*’ 


Late Old Mai 




«**»>■*. 

ja.vig'l 


•IV 


KarlT New M \I 


Jet-mi". 


aa«*>aL 


ro, 




eeiWJfta 




>#, ao 


Mod. Mai. 




aai»>tT 





I* v. RAMASWAMI aiyar. m. a., b. l. 
( OUl Student ). 
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Catalysis 



From the material point of view, doubtless. “Science is the 
knowledge most worth, and in the case of most people, perhaps 
interest in science centres round its economical or industrial 
utility. But as an instrument of culture, as a means of coming 
into closer relations with Nature and the Infinite, science claims 
a fuller and more widespread recognition." 

We are 90 accustomed to judge of the importance of a thing 
by the amount of space it occupies, that in this essay, it is the 
infinite importance of the infinitely small that is dealt with. For 
long, the phenomenon of catalysis was regarded by chemists as 
Gullivor was regarded by the learned men of Brobdinguag. It was 
relegated to the realm of the mysterious. In astronomy, one deals 
with magnitudes so vast as to be beyond the grasp of our minds ; 
in the domiin of catalysis, however, the mignitudo* are. in somo 
cases, so small that it becomes almost equally impossible to form a 
true conception of them. 

Definition : Catalysis is chiefly connected with 1 he velocity of 
u chemical reaction. In the early decades of the 19th century, the 
Swedish chemist, B.*rzelius pointed out that substances wero 
present which when aided to ingredients Uking part in a chemical 
reaction appeared to act by ROUSINO THE SLUMBERING 
AFFINITIES OF THE SUBSTANCES. How these slumbering 
affinities were aroused. Berzelius could not hazard a guess, but to 
give a name under which such phenomena could be classed, 
he introduced the term CATALYSIS— a word which means 
“a loosening"; and a substance which brings about catalysis, ho 
termed a "catalyst" or a “catalystic agent." A simple definition 
of n catalyst has been proposed by Berzelius which is somewhat 
as follows : 

“A catalyst has been defined as a chemical substance which 
alters the velocity of a chemical reaction but it itself appears 
unchanged in the end product**.' 

A catalyst which accelerates th? speed of a reaction is termed 
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"a positive catalyst" and one which retards a chemical change is 
called a “negative, catalyst." 

Examples of Catalysis. The importance of the phenomenon 
of catalysis and of catalysts ‘in che science and in industry 
can be illustrated by giving a few examples. 

1. Moisture: The indue:*- which moisture exerts on the 
rate of combination of gaseous substances is indeod remarkable, e.g. 
Hydrogen and oxygen do not combine to form water even at as 
high a temperature as 1800°F., if a trac* of moisture is not present. 
This action of moisture and indeed, the action of catalysts 
genemlly, has been likened to the action of oil in the bearings of 
a machine ; a catalyst diminishes, as it were, tho hindrances to 
change of whatever nature three may be without itself being used 
up in the proccjs. 

2. Solid Catalyst : The remarkable behaviour of solid 

substances on the rate of combination of ga«>4 is worth mention. 
No truce of combination between oxygen and hydrogen can bo 
detected at tho ordinary temperature eve., though combination 
may take place at high temperatures. It has been estimated that 
no appreciable amount of combination would occur at the ordinary 
temperature, if the gases were kept together even for a period of 
a billion years. But, most wonderful it is, that if a little metallic 
platinum be brought into contact with the two gases when 
mixed, combination proceeds with appreciable velocity at the 
ordinary temperatures. Moreover, the same piece of platinum can 
he used to bring about the combination of unlimited quantities of 
Oxygen and Hydrogen. 

Illustrations of the effect of minute quantities of the Catalyst 
in chemical reaction : In order that one may have some know- 
ledge of the very minute amounts of a substance which will 
appreciably affect the speed of a reaction the following examples 
may Is* given : 

I. When one dissolves the sulphite of soda in water, the 
oxygen of the air slowly oxidizes the sulphite of soda to 
its sulphate. By the addition of catalysts the sp**ed of this change 
can bo greatly altered and in this connection copper has been 
found to bo very efficient. In fact, if only one grain of blue-stone 
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orCuSo is dissolved in 1.400,000 gallons of water, or one grain 
in about 250,000 cubic feet of H’O, the presence of copper 
can be detocted by its action in accelerating the oxidation of Ihe 
sulphite of soda. 

In the same connection, an illustration not only of 
the immense importance of a catalyst, but also of “that 
power which erring men call chance", the following tale may 
las retold : 

For the preparation of sky-blue alizarin— a certain dye— the 
necessary ingredients were heated together for some time in a 
vessel made of iron. In course of time, fresh apparatus had to he 
installed, and strange to say. when the preparation was carried out 
in this vessel, no sky-blue alizarin was obtained but something 
entirely different. What could he the reason for this? The process 
was carried out in the same way as before, and the workmen won? 
the same nnd were under the sanw directions. The apparatus was 
certainly new. Imt it was exactly the same as the old one. But 
yet. no; it was not exactly the same. The new apparatus instead 
of being entirely of iron had H copper lid. But ran this however 
Is* the cause for the difference in the behaviour? So it wa9. for, the 
smnll trace of copper derived from the lid exerted, it was found, u 
(K>wcrful catulystic influence on the course of the reaction, and 
instead of the substance reacting so as to form sky-bluo alizarin, a 
further re-action took plaoe which gave riso to a totally different 
substance. Accident had thus thrown a new catalyst in the 
i mi It of the chemist, and a new series of dyes was consequently 
discovered. 

Natural Caltdy*ls : Again, in the laboratory of Nature, 
wonderful sn beta nces are met with. The human organism itself 
is like a laboratory in which numerous transformations are taking 
plnce unceasingly. The transformation of the food consumed into 
» ho hone, flesh and blood of the body and the slow combustion of 
the tissues to yield energy for the various activities are all the 
results of chemical reactions. The building up of the very oomplex 
substances by plants is also a direct consequence of these. The 
ptyalin of the saliva, the pepsin of the gastric juice, the trypsin of 
tho pancreatic juice, the diastase of the barley-corn and the zymase 
«*f the yeast which has from tim* immemorial been used by man 
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for the conversion of sugars into alcohols, are some of the many 
Natural catalysts or “enzymes." 

Catalysis and Industry. Inmanufacturingindustrie8.it may 
truly be said that time is money and to produce an article of 
manufacture we must see to it that we save time. Catalysts help 
us to do so. Science, we know, stands for efficiency in all the 
activities of life, and the neglect of science spells waste and 
industrial decay. The demand for various chemicals is increasing 
by leaps and bounds every day. Let us here just see some of the 
important industries which have been successfully achieved as a 
result of the employment of catalysts. 

The production of Sulphuric acid by the chamber procew in 
which the oxides of nitrogen are used as catalyst, the production ol 
the same by the contact proc»-w where platinised asbestos is used, 
the synthesis of ammonia by the Haber prove*** employing iron 
and others ns catalytic agents, the manufacture of HNO, or nitric 
acid, the hardening of fats and oil*. the manufacture of methyl 
alcohol— OH,OH — and the whole field of fermentation are a few 
id the many great proo-ase* which have been successfully attained, 
solely due to the true conception of the wonderful phenomenon 
of catalysis. 

Theories nf Catalysis. The discussion of the theories of 
catalysis i* much beyond the scope of this short e**ay. The 
terms;— absorption, promoters, auto-catalysis, etc. must be fully 
understood in this connection. The various characteristics ol a 
catalyst should also Is* well understood. Thpse cun be summed 
up as follows : 

1. The catalyst remain** unchanged at the end of the reaction 
in which it is employed 

2. A small amount of the catalyst is sufficient to activate an 
indefinite quantity of the reactants. 

3. The presence of a catalyst does not affect the equilibrium 
of a system. 

4. A catalyst cannot start a reaction, but it only iucrcase- 
ur decreases its speed. 

.». Catalysts usually exert a selective influence. 
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Then* are, of course, controversial statements in the case of 
each of the above-mentioned points. There is no universal catalyst 
ns much as there is no universal solvent. Every substance is a 
catalyst for some reaction or other. 

Conclusion. So marvellous is this phenomenon and so vast is 
its scope that only a bud of the plant has been touched here. May 
the phenomenon be studied still further so as to farther the further 
enhancement of the prosperity of our nation. All the industries of 
the country on which not only the comfort but even the life of the 
people depend— the great manufacturing industries and agriculture, 
the greatest industry of nil— claim tribute of chemistry. 

—Miss s. Parvathi Devi, 
IV R Sc., Or. Hi. 
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To Tagore 



In days of old, a forest lad had heard 
Of Drona, Ekalavya, he was called. 

That teacher great of archery, he too 
Did woo in heart. He made a crude image 
Cf his preceptor chosen. It is .said 
He daily fell down at its feet, in dumb 
Devotion prayerfully. His bow in hand 
Ho rose, and concentrating on his aim. 

He sent his arrows with a clang. In course 
Of time, his skill, so embedded in faith, 
drew great enough to make the famed Arjunn. 

An envious wreck. My teacher, likewise |. 

Before thy essence as an offering 

My soul dispute. Oh! blew it from despair. 

-V. K. Ram ax MENON. B a., B L. 

(Wj Student). 




Colour 

In studying the subject of colour a distinction must be made 
between coloured lights and pigments. If two ooloured lights 
are superimposed the colour produced is not the same as that 
obtained when two pigments of the same coloure as the lights are 
mixed. The reasons tor this difference are firstly that the 
pigmental colours are impure while coloured lights are pure ; and 
secondly, that when coloured lights are mixed the resultant colour 
is the sum of the constituent colours so that the proce» is one of 
addition. On the contrary with pigments each absorbs certain 
colours from white light, and the resultant colour, after mixing, is 
one which is common to all the pigments mixed, so that the process 
is one of subtraction. 

The Colour Triangle Almost all colours may I* obtained by 
suitably mixing the three hasic coloure-red. green and blue. They 
are also three major ingredients of white light This docs not mean 
that white light will emerge when it is passed successively through 
filters of red. blue and green. For a red filter only lets through red 
light which would not pa» through a green or blue filter. In order 
to mix coloured lights, separate sources of white light are used, one 
colour filter being placed in front of each source, and beams are 
mndc to overlap on a screen. Then it is found that red and green 
produce yellow, red and blue produce magenta, and green and blue 
give peacock blue. The three colours, magenta, yellow and 
peacock blue, are called the secondary colours. White is produced 
by mixing (a) the three primary colours, or (b) the three secondary 
colours, ur (c) a primary colour with the secondary opposite to it. 
Other coloure are obtained by mixing the col (Aire in unequal 
j. report ions. Thus orange, tho result of mixing red and green 
coloure. the intensity of the red being twice that of the green. 
When a primary colour i* mixed with a secondary colour 
having its intensity equal to half that of the primary one. 
wi* get white light. 

Mixing Coloure*! lights. The purest coloure are obtained by 
means of the spectrometer. It was shown by Newton that no 
additional colour was produced when the different colours of a 
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spectrum are each allowed to pass through a prism. White light is 
produced by combining the spectrum colours either by means of a 
convex lens or by mere small plane mirrors, arranged in the form 
of an arc. Variations of this method may be used for examining 
the effects obtained when the primary colours are combined. A 
spectrum is formed on a screen which contains slits so out that the 
primary colours only pass through. These three colours can then 
bo combined by using a converging lens. Or one of the slits may 
be covered so that the result of combining two primary colours 
may be observed. Using the mirrors it is necossary to remove 
certain of the mirrors so that only the varied colours will be 
reflected on the screen. The colour disc on which are equal sectors 
of red, green and blue, gives the same effect when rotated rapidly. 
To get good result the disc may be well illuminated. The colours 
merge and produce grey when weakly illuminated. If only two 
oc the colours are used, the resulting secondary colour is obtained. 
These methods are not very satisfactory in practice, ami it is 
usually better to use three source* of white lights with respective 
colour filter in front of each. 

Complementary Colours. Two colours which produce white 
when mixed are termed complementary colours. From the colour 
triangle un equilateral triangle with the primary colours at the 
corners, the secondary ones at the middle points of tlw- sides, we 
can get any number of combinations for producing white light*. 
For example it is seen that yellow an J blue, or green and magenta 
or red nnd peacock blue are complementary colours. Any two 
colours who*** pidtion on the triangle can be Joined by u straight 
line pacing through the centre, yield white light, when mixed in 
the current proportions. For example greenish yellow is comple- 
mentary with violet. Simple experiment* on complementary 
c«l >ur» may In* carried out with the aid of small plane ml mu* or h 
cylindrical mirror on which a spectrum i* formed. By screening 
th» mirror on which tin red light falls, we get a combination ol 
green and blue lights. On cutting out the green light we get 
magenta while illumination of blue and violet produces an orange 
shade. Similar results may be obtained by using a convex lens to 
combine the light. It one ~olour is screened off. the complementary 
colour is got on the screen Helmholtt also found that not only 
are colours which contain ranges of wave-length complementary. 
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but that definite wave leogtha could be combined to produce 
white light. Thus a large number of paire of wave lengths 
are complementary. 

Mixing pigments. It ha? been stated that the process of 
mixing pigments is one of subtraction of colour. A pigment 
absorbs certain of the colours of the white light which may fall on 
it. so that it then appears coloured itself. But a pigment contains 
other colours in addition to the one which predominates. Therefore 
the colour of mixture of two pigments is the colour of each 
pigment. The effect can be seen easily by using filters of the 
primary and secondary colours. If red and green filters are placed 
together no light at all pas**s through, since these colours are pure 
and no colour is common to them. Bat if filter of magenta and 
yellow are plan'd together and held in the path of white light, 
then red light common to these two emerges out. Similarly with 
yellow and pexeork blue the result is green. The result can be 
explained thus: the yellow contains red and groen. while the 
blue contains gre--n. As green is the only colour common to 
both pigments the mixture appears groen. The thrae primary 
colours usually regarded by artists are red. yellow and blue. 
As far ns pigments are concerned this choice of primary colours 
is satisfactory, but it must not be applied to coloured lights. 
The primary colours should be pure so that none of them can be 
formed by mixing other coloured lights. Strictly the primary 
colours are the onlv pure colours. Then It becomes obvious 
that green must he a primary colour since it is impossible to 
produce green by mixing together any coloured lights. But an 
apparently yellow light am be obtained by mixing orange and 
green lights that yellow cannot be considered as a primary 
colour As far ns pigments ore concerned however it is convenient 
to consider yellow as primary instead of green. But here, unlike 
i lie coloured lights we get black on mixing the primaries. Thus 
the differentiation of the words, tint and shade is very simple. 
A tint is produced while it is added to a colour. A shade results 
when white is subtracted Irom a colour ». e. black is added to the 
colour. Owing to the impurities in the colour of a pigment the 
pigment assumes different tints as the colour of the incident light 
changes. Thus a yellow pigment may appear red under the 
infill ern e of red light, and green when illuminated by a green 
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light. Since most artificial lamps give out a higher percentage of 
red and orange light tharfdoes natural white light, the colour of 
an article does not appear the same when illuminated by the lamp 
as it does in daylight. 

-RAMA VaRMA Kunjunny THAMPURAN. B a . 

I Old Student). 
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The Practice of Happiness 

There are some who are happy by temperament They are 
the Mark Tapley type, happy under all circumstances. But this 
type is rare. To those who do not possess happiness temperamen- 
tally. it is here recommended that they should acquire it by 
PRACTICE. To the extent that the mind is its own place, 
and in itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven -and 
this is true to a large extent though it is Satan that said 
so— happiness is an endeavour and. like all human endeavour, 
becomes easy by practice. 

The first exercise in the practice of happiness consists in 
adopting the physical exprewdon of Happine«*: Be Cheerful. The 
intimate connection between the body and the mind is well- 
known. Many bodily ailments can be cured by mental therapy. 
In the same way. mental ailments are in a measure amenable to 
bodily adjustment*. Take anger, for instance. A rush of temper 
may be opposed and subdued by suppressing its physical expression, 
in tbo face, voice and bearing. So. if you are feeling unhappy 
pretend with all your might that you are not. With practice the 
pretence will become the reality. 

People decry pretence and play acting. They say it is 
hypocrisy. But is it really such sham as it is thought? A critical 
situation arises in which you have to ••play” a pert. Let us assume 
that you have sufficient control of yourself to regard the situation 
objectively. There you J»ve the stage set for play-acting, 
inasmuch us you have objectified the situation. You write 
rn *ntully, and art the part of th* hero yourself. Is it sham or is it 
the sincerest expression of the h-st that is in you? You may not 
have maintained such an heroic attitude h«fore, and you may not 
maintain it consistently hereafter, but that does not show that your 
attitude is not honest. Are you most truly yourself when you are 
ji your best, or when you are at your most indolent and indulgent 
worst? Practice helps those who help themselves. 

So I say PRACTISE HAPPINESS. In order to support the 
practice, it is proper to consider what are the obstacles to the 
practice of happiness. The greatest obstacle appears to he 
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REMORSE. Remorse b tl»e hell-hound that pursue* its victim 
wherever he goes and whatever he does. Therefore be well-advised 
and prevent the causes of remorse. What is the cause of remorse? 
To say SIN is too general. What sin in particular? Something 
that an author (Benson, I think) wrote about his own experience 
comes to my mind, as furnishing the answer to this question. He 
was once on the point of death, so much on the point of death that 
he had u foretaste of death itself, and he attempts to present a 
picture of dying as far as it is possible for one whose breath is still 
in his nostrils. He tells us that in those supreme moments he was 
not worried about his many sins— with one exception. That exception 
was UNKINDNESS. Every unkind act that he had committed 
came vividly back to his memory accusing him. Remarkable, wasn’t 
it? We are too apt to class unkindness among the venial, and not 
the deadly sins. But if you recall your own past analytically, you 
will. 1 think, find' that what you most regret is some act of unkind- 
n«». Therefore prevent remorse by practising kindness. Some 
men are temperamentally incapable of had temper, which is the 
source of unkindness. Tho real must play-act kindness even 
though they don’t feel like it at all. Those ill-tempered ones 
who wish to justify themselvo*. or, as it is technically callod 
"rationalise" their disposition, may contend that bad temper has 
iLs place in life and talk glibly of the virtue of Righteous Indigna- 
tion. Righteous indignation is all right when directed against 
oneself or against actions abstractly. Temper directed against others 
only makes us unhappy ou reives and contemptible in the eyes of 
others. It has been said, and rightly, that one essential element 
in hid temper is a feeling of superiority. "Remembering my 
former life", -aid Tolstoy. "I now see that I never allowed my 
hostile feelings to flame up against those I considered to be my 
sup *riors and never insulted them, but that the smallest action 
that w;i« mii piea.su nt to me from a man I considered beneath me 
provoked my anger and caused me to Insult him." But what 
ground is then* for this superiority complex ? Before judging the 
other fellow, should you not ask whether he had had the same 
advantages as you in heredity, training, and circumstances? 
‘What’s done, we partly may compute, but know not what's 
resisted.” (Burns) Who art thou, that judgest another, asks the 
Apostle. "Judge not." said the Lord, absolutely. 

Anger is an unnatural condition, says Tolstoy. It is a vestige 
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of our animal evolution, like the sorry tail with which the human 
skeleton mocks us in the Museum. If there is no rational basis 
for anger, there i9 a rational basis for kindness. To explain it, 
I shall employ an illustration. The human body is composed of 
cells. Each one of those cells is a living body. Given the 
appropriate medium, it can maintain its life separately in, what 
Prof. Haldane calls, a Robinson Cruaoe kind of existence. But its 
life purpose it co-operation with other cells as part of one or other 
organ, muscle or vessel composing the human body to which 
it belongs. Now. just as the human body is an association 
of cells, ao society is composed of individuals, and is itself u 
a composite organism. It is composed of smaller composite 
organisms like the family, clan and community. And society 
itself is only part of an organic whole, mankind. And then there 
is the supreme entity embracing the Creator and all His creatures. 
Wo live, move, and have our being in this Whole, just as the 
individual cell lives, moves and has its being in the integrated 
human body. What then is the individual for? Since all value* 
reside in person*, as Priestly points out, it does not behove us to 
deny our own value. The function of the individual can hardly be 
described a* self-denial, but rather, as Haldane puts It. aelf- 
tranwendence. However that may he, our individual good Is 
vitally connected with the good of all. In other words love and 
kindness form man's essential well-being. This is the rational 
basis of kindness*. 

There was in the eighties of the lost century a series of school 
books in vogue produced by one Venkata Subha Rao. acd called the 
Mode Easy Series. They were very useful and very popular. There 
were the English Made Easy, the Arithmetic Made Easy and so on. 
Their secret lay in a well devised and graduated system of exercises 
lending the student effortlessly from the simple to the more 
difficult steps. Taking the cue from Venkata Subba Ruo, I may, 
greatly daring, call the present e*«ay “Happiness Made Easy". 
The method is the same. PRACTICE. 

“Yon cannot get away with it so easily", 1 can hear the 
objector saying. “You have not even touched the real problem of 
unhappiness— that unhappiness, the causes of which are not 
emp*rim »nttl. but external, and beyond ones control, such as Pain. 
Disappointments. Death". I must grant that when calamities like 
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these happen, ray method is apt to break down, It is not easy to 
play-act happiness after laying a loved one in the grave. But 
there is something very near to Happiness, which may in the long 
run be identified with it, that can be practised. That something 
very near to Happiness is TRUST IN GOD. 

Trust in God ran bo practised. Bji it may he asked, "Is not 
an assurance of the existence of God, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that seek Him. necessary for trust in God? How if I have 
not that assurance? I am studying Science and Philosophy in 
order to get that assurance, and wh-n I get it I shall begin to trust 
in God. Unfortunately lif* is too short for that qnost to be 
successful. "What ran be known, can be known without 
metaphysics" says B>rtrand Ri«el. "and whatever needs 
metaphysics for its proof, cannot be proved." To some natures. 
Trust in Ood comes naturally. Tney have no doubts, and never 
hud any. The rest must begin by play-acting Trust in God. that is. 
uct as if one trusted in God. Trust in God will justify itself by 
practice. "Else E»rth ware rotten at its core; and dust and ashes, 
all that is." (Tennyson). Swimming ia acquired by swimming. So 
also is Trust in God. Trust in God is for daily practice and not 
merely for the day of calamity. We never know what a day may 
bring forth, and are held captive by fear. **I have had many 
troubles," said P.ian Inge, "especially those that did not happen." 
The remedy is trust in God. 

To sum up. practise tho brotherhood of man, and the father- 
hood of God; the brotherhooa of man, first, like Abu Ben Adam, 
may his tribe increase! Practise. Practise.— let Theory wait. 

— Ran Bahadur P. I. VARUOI8. 

Chief Judge of Cochin [Reid), 

(Old Student). 
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Respected Chairman, Damn Saheb, Your Highnesses. Rev. Fathers, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Col 1*30 and the Coll*** Day Committee, I beg to 
offer you all a hearty welcome, and thank you for the generosity with 
which you have responded to onr invitation 

We deem ourselves exceptionally fortunate in having got to 
preside over this function such a distinguished educationist and sincere 
well-wisher of ours as LT.-COL DIW BAHADUR Dr. A. I.AK8H- 
MANASWAMl MUDALIYAR. Vice-Chancellor of our University. The 
busiest man of Madras as he ia-most prosperously wedded to the 
profession of alleviating physical suffering, and most passionately 
devoted to the hobby of promoting mental enlightenment — Dr. Mudaliyar 
is worshipped “on this side idolatry" by all who have had the privilege 
of knowing him,— especially for his noble spirit of service and sacrifice, 
than which a College ora University has no greater ideal to Inculcate 
among its alumni, at all times, the more so during these hard times. 

It has been our good luck, further, to have in our midst today our 
Dewan. Sir Oeorge Boag. who. even during the short period that he has 
been with ua, has amply Inspired and heartened us by his personal soli- 
citude for the welfare and progress of this Institution 

To you. Ladies and Gentlemeo, among whom l rejoice to see many 
distinguished “Old Students" of the College, and many guardians of our 
present students. I beg to extend a most cordial welcome. Besides 
there are many others who are present here in spirit, as could be 
seen from tho messages received, -to them, too I offer a grateful and 
hearty welcome. 

Before such a friendly gathering of sympathisers and well-wishors. 
it is a pleasure to present a true acoount of the conduct of tho college, 
and particularly of the human tide of It — namely the work of the 
students and staff- which, to my mind at any rate, constitutes the es. 

jential life and soul of an educational institution. 

• 

Since the beginning of the current year, we have been ablo to re- 
vive and foster with redoubled vitality, all the good old activities of the 
college, academic as well as athletic, which bad unfortunately suffered 
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an eclipse in an atmosphere of “double double toil and trouble” to all the 
parties concerned. 

The STUDENTS’ COUNCIL— that responsible body of S8 elected 
representatives of the diverse interests of our 700 students— has this 
year been functioning more effectively than ever before. Thanks to 
the good sense and institutional loyalty animating its popular President 
and his energetic band of colleagues, its influence, 1 am glad to state, 
has altogether been for the good of the students anfl their common alma 
mater. The Counoil met a dozen times in the course of these seven 
months, and helped the authorities with valuable suggestions for im. 
proving the amenities of studentdife in the college, most of which. I feel 
happy to record. I have already found it possible to give effect to. A 
detail* I account of these and other contributions of the Students’ 
Council to the successful working of the college during the year under 
report, will bo published In the COLLEGE MAGAZINE, which by th- 
way. has. after « year of hibernation, again begun ro <ee M)e light 
of day. 

The STUDENTS' UNION* and iu varfoua appendage*, the Aaaocia- 
liona and Cluba devoted to debater, lectures, essays, and competitions, 
connected with Literature, Science and the Fine Arte, have thia year 
been vying with one another to hold their functions. So keen indeed has 
been their mutual emulation that on aeveral occaalona some of them, 
just to avoid a clash, had reluctantly to withdraw in favour of others 
that had a prior hooking. There were eight tuch Aesociitlona function- 
ing briskly this year-namely, the Literary and Debating Society, the 
English Association, the Associations in Malayalam. Hindi. Mathe- 
matics. Physic*. History and Economic**, and the Arts Club-a report ol 
whioh will also be published in the COLLEGE MAGAZINE. Under 
iheir combined auspices, we had arranged to hold a Valedictory meet 
ing the day after tomorrow, but the Rev. Jerome D'Souaa S J. who had 
agreed to address the Union on the occasion having suddonly fallen ill, 
wo regret w>> have to drop It. ih- prige* for rh- v»rion« competitions 
being given iwuy now 

l i i I k- throe COLLEGE HOSTELS (* Ra.n.varmaV’Shamnukhmir’ 
ind "Women's") life his been running smooth and clear, deppito short- 
age of good and pure food-stuff* end the obvious hardships caused to the 
boarders rhoreby. Inter-Hostel debites, lectures, and competitions in 
“General Knowledge", with common Inaugursl and Valedictory fuoc- 
fions. form a novel feature of Hostel-life this year I am glad to an. 
nounce that a combined "Hostel Day" has been arranged to be 
cMebrited and<*r rhe distinguished Presidentship of our D.evvan toward* 
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ho end of this month. About tho middle of this year, a new post— 
namely that of Deputy Warden of Hostels and Dean • and Proctor of 
Lodges — was created by the Government, and Mr. K. J. Augustine was 
appointed to it. with the object of exercising stricter supervision and 
control over students residing In Hostels and private Lodges. Our 
Tutorial Supervision Forms have since been so modified as to give due 
importance to the observations of the Proctor about the conduct of 
students outside the college, in addition to what their respective Tutors 
record about their progress In studies These records of progress and 
conduct have now been planned to be forwarded from time to time to 
rhe guardians of students for their information and necessary action. 

For the first time in the history of the college, we have this year 
been able to organise a STAFF CLUB, embracing within its fold all the 
member* of the staff in a genuine “happy family" spirit. For the first 
time, again, the Staff was "at home" to the Students’ Coundl-an event 
which seemed to have »o:ne special significance, in that it served to 
di*pe| the apprehension felt hy the students that members of tho stall 
were not sympathetically disposed towards those who actively interested 
themselves in the Students' Council. Thus tbe year began with the 
establishment of more cordial aod intimate relations between the staff 
and students than hithertofore; and this. I must frankly own. has suppli- 
cd the necessary militu for a year of healthy and prosperous academic 
life. 

In an institution like ours, the students come and go year after 
year, while the staff more or less go on for ever, with few modifisstlons 
worth recording in annual reports. This year, for instance, the only 
changes on the staff that call for mention are— (I) Mr. K. Karunakaran 
Nsyar entering on long leave preparatory to retirement, and my assum- 
ing charge as Principal from the 12th of July; (t) Mr. P. Narayana 
Menon’s promotion as Professor of Zoology. Mr. Ali Kunhl. M. 8c. being 
nowly appointed as Lecturer in that subject; (3) Mr. T. C. Balakrisbna 
Menon's return to the English Department after sir months of exile in 
High Schools. Mr- T. R Msrar. Tutor, being sent out to the High School 
in his stead, and (4) tho appointment of 8ry. 8. Bhagyam and Mr. M A 
l/onappan in the Physics Department. — Mr. Sivaramakrishna Ayyar 
being promoted as Lecturer in the place of the late Mr. Victor. Assistant 
Professor. 

Several members of ibe staff have been carrying on Ibeir extra, 
collegiate activities as before, publishing books and contributing articlos 
to standard literary and scientific journals, brief notices of which have 
i>egun to be published in our College Magazine since its last number. 
The WAR TECHNICIANS- TRAINING SCHEME continues with 
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increasing popularity and enhanced scope under the guidance of the 
Professor of Physics, while the raanufactur of TINCTURES for the 
Medical Department, and also the work of the Publio Analyst of the 
State go on under the supervision of the Professor of Chemistry. 
The Head of the English Department is still the President of the State's 
MALAYALAM IMPROVE dEST COMMITTEE, which has the Pro- 
fessor of Languages as its Secretary. Mr. V. Rsmanathan delivered his 
four READERSHIP LECTURES to bumper audiences during the last 
week of January. Four members of our staff are on the ACADEMIC 
COUNCIL, and four on the SEN ATE, with almost all departments duly 
represented on the BOARDS OF STUDIES and BOARDS OP 
EXAMINERS. It is indeed a gr-at encourigemont to the members of 
our staff that the University, especially under the present Vice-Chan 
cellor. has not been slow to indioste its appreciation of their worth and 
work by giving them representation 01 tha various academic bodies. 
Our institution also enjoys all the advantages of having a permanent 
Mtifr in Conformity with the high a id healthy standards so carefully 
laid down and consistently maintained by the Univeraity, the value of 
whioh. from an academic point of view. I need hardly aay. can nover be 
over-emphi sited. 

The COLLEGE COUNCIL his been In active session during the 
veur under report, meeting each month and ofUntr if necessary, to 
discuss snd decide matters mlatiog to internal administration, as well 
us to formulate ichem s for the further expansion of the inatjtutlon in 
nil possible directions. It has already sent up its reoommsndatlons to 
the authorities in favour of opening new courses of studies, and of 
increasing the strength, chteflv of the Intermediate olasse*. so that the 
chances 'of Cochin 8 i. L C.-holder« being denied admission for want 
of accommodation, miy he reduced to i minimum. We presume that 
• ho authorities agree with our view that so long as the 8. 9. L C. 
standard remains what it is today, and so long as the University does 
not conduct it« owi Entrance Test in order to pick and choose, in a 
truly academic spirit, those thst aro fit to pursue higher courses of 
studies, it is necessary to treit the Intermediate as merelv an extension 
of the High School course, essential for the attainment of .a minimum 
basic qualification: and therefore to make its benefits available to a« 
miny as practicable. It is with Ibis view in mind that we have proposed 
to explore the possibilities of admitting larger number- in the Inter- 
mediate, and I must record here with gratitude how sympathetically 
the University considered my request, early this year, for permission 
to admit twenty students in excess of the stipulated maximum, thus 
enabling these young men and women living in and about Emakulam. 
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whoso studies would also b«ve been interrupted, to Join this college for 
the Intermediate course. 

It is customary in annual reports of this kind to chronicle the 
results of University Examinations, with analytical statement* of 
passes, full aud partial, of First Classes and Distinctions, and of 
averages and percentages of successes and failures— in other words* 
Messrs Higher Education Co. Ltd. should declare annual dividends in 
the shape of these figures. Consistently with that convention. I give 
below our figures for this year Out of the 157 students sent up for the 
Intermediate Examination. 9€ passed fully, with 47 First Classes— 115 
passed in English, 143 in Second Language, and 109 in the Optionals* 
leaving only 9 failures in all the three parts. In the B. A. there wore 
only 8 complete failures out of a total of 80 presented— 48 having passed 
in English, with two in the First Class and * in the 8econd, 51 in the 
Second Language with t First Classes and 8 Second Classes, and 49 in 
the Optionals, with ft in the First Cliss and 5 in the Second. In the 
H. So. we had 5 First Classes and IS Second Classes, the total number 
of pa«sos being 36 out of 59. Thus in March 1943 this College rent out 
36 full-fledged B. A/a and a 8c/s. 

Apart from these successes at the University Examinations, the 
College this year won laurels in competition with othor institutions. For 
instance, in the All-India Inter-Collegiate Debate conducted by the 
Mysore University Unloo a couple »f months ago, two of our students. 
Messrs A. Sridharan and T. N. Mahadevan. ‘won the Institution Trophy 
outright, while the former also won the Cup in the All-Kerala Extem- 
pore Speech Competition organised by the local Y. M G. A. 

Likewise in the Cochin Olympic Sports held in December last, our 
athletes won 4 First and 8 Second places. Three of our athlete* were 
selected to represent our State in the Madras Olympic Sports, and 
again three were selected to represent the Madras University in the 
Inter- University Sports held at Madras last month. Rowing and Sea- 
Scouting activities have progressed considerably during the year, thank* 
to the personal guidance and cooperation of our ex-Dewan. Mr. A. F. 
W. Dixon, who us-d to tske a lively interest in all our physical acti- 
vities and ha* further left behind, in addition to grateful memories of 
liis inspiring association with us. a solid Silver Cup. the "Dixon Football 
Cnp". to he competed for every year by all Colleges on the West Coast. 

We oiler our hearty congratulations to oar studsnU who thus scor- 
ed well, and brought credit to themselves and to the college, both in the 
examinations and in athletics. 

So much about the successful candidates. And now. what about 
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the unfortunate ‘failures'*? Of course, they too will pass if they 
patiently and persistently assail the University. Indeed they also pass 
who only stand and wait. But the process necessarily involve* some 
wastage of the most precious part of their eiistenoe. even if they ulti- 
mately succeed in failing into line with the rest of the class. In this 
connection, one cannot but gratefully recall some of the compensations 
which the present Vice-Chancellor is holding out to them, such as pro- 
viding for their uninterrupted collegiate esreer by running September 
courses for the Intermediate, and concurrent courses for the B. A. Our 
college in its own bumble way hopes to be able to co-operate with him 
most loyally and sincerely in his endeavours in that direction. 

Of the ENDOWMENT LECTURE* for the year, one has already 
been delivered— the Jubilee Memorial Lecture — by Sacbivotharua 8ir 
C. P. Rsmaswami Ayyar; and another, the Chathupanikkar Memorial 
Lecture, has been died for the 24th and 23tb of this month. Besides 
we had a series of lectures by eminent persons delivered in the College 
Hall, which has now become the venue for all meetings conducted by the 
War Publicity Department and the National War Front in this locality. 

I do not think I have anything more to record in this report, that Is 
likely to he of any interest to the public On the whole, perhaps, we 
tn»y recall with ptHonahle pride that we Save had a year alive with 
signs of growth for the college, and aglow with activities of diverse 
kinds, -which, however, does not certainly mean that we can hereafter 
afford to rest on our oar*. Our honest feeling is thst though something 
has been done In the past, muoh more remains yet to be done, especially 
if the College is to be maintained as a cultural power-house radiating 
around it that kind of energy that Is most in demand in the now world- 
order. Let us take this opportunity to ten ler our tribute of gratitude 
to tho Government and the University, the highest representatives of 
both of whiob. we fortunately hav# in our midst just now. for all that 
they have done to promote the best interests of our college and of higher 
education generally. On this nocasion of the annual stock-taking of our 
achievements, I cannot help casting a glance backwards at the glorious 
past of our dear old college, and a glance forward at the great future 
that it is certain to has© in the post-war scheme of educational recon- 
struction; and then I would fain ei bort my colleagues and friends; — 
"My frionds, souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and thought with me— 
Though much is taken, much abides; and tho* we are not now that 
strength of old. that which we are. we are. — One equal temper of heroic 
hearts, strong in will to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield". 

Thank you. 

— P. SANKARA* N.tMBl ^ AH, If. A. Hon*.. 

Principal 




Old Students* Corner* 

This is a new feature. From this iwue onwards there will be 
a few pages reserved for chronicling the activities of the Maha- 
raja's College Old Students' Association. This was long overdue, 
since the O. S. A. came into existence in 1925, and has always been 
a part of the College itself. We are grateful to Principal Sankaran 
Nambiyar, who himself is a distinguished Old Boy' and who has 
always been an active member of the O. S. A., for the readiness 
with which he has acceded to our request. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to give a very 
brief sketch of the O. 8. A. and its work. In the year 1925 our 
College celebrated its Golden Jubilee and that occasion was availed 
of by some of the old students of the College who formed “The 
Old Boys' Association, Maharaja's College, Ernakulam." Although 
It was open to old students of both sexsv. it was later on converted 
into the present O. 8. A. mainly to satisfy our sisters. It was in- 
tended to be a link between the past and the present; one which 
can preserve and strengthen the continuity and horitage of the 
Institution. Through the medium of this Association it was hoped 
to make the 1 nstitution the nucleus of cultural and social activities 
hy attracting to it scholars nnd expert* who have distinguished 
themselves in the various walks of life. It was also intended 
to nfford facilities to s uch of the old students who want to 
improve upon their talents by frequent contacts with tthis Sea 
of Learning. 

With this end in view the Awwciation divided its activities 
into six sections as detailed below: 

1. A literary section which will arrange for publie lectures 
anddehateson various subjects so ;ts to educate the adult popula- 
tion of the place. It was also to take an active part in the con- 
duct of the College Magaaine. 

2. A science section which among other things was to devote 
to the popularisation of scientific discoveries and research. 

*Co«id«et»d bT Ihe OM StodeotV \j«xUtioa. 
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3. An art section for enc«iuraging such of the old and present 
students as have n taste for the fine arts. 

4. A dramatic section for the purpose of developing the his- 
trionic talents of tho p»st and present students, as also for collect- 
ing funds for the Association through dramatic entertainments. 

5. A sports section for promoting, in general, the interest in 
games among the past and present students, and 

6. A social service section. 

During the short spun of twenty years the O. S. A. has 
striven to stand up to its ideals, and it haa all along actively 
participated in the many and varied activities connected with 
the college. But this is not enough. We cannot be content 
with merely taking port in the College Day. We have to 
strive our hardest to serve the best interest* of this Seat 
of Learning and to contribute what awustance we can to 
the moral, intellectual, physical and material advancement of 
the students both past and present. The scope of the work 
ns outlined above is almost unrestricted. Yet there is only 
one factor which alone can bring success to our enterprise. 
Without the unstinted co-operation of the numerous old student* 
who, wo uro happy to note are everywhere throughout the 
length and breadth of India and Kino even beyond the borders, 
"•* cannot progress as has been fully demonstrated by our past ex- 
perience. In short, our AKwiation intended, above nil. to foster 
and strengthen the academic heritage attached to the institution 
can discharge that responsibility satisfactorily and fruitfully only 
it the old student* readily respond to the call of their Alma Mater 
ii nd agree 10 accept not only the rights but al*o the duties incident 
in the membership of ihc Association. 

Therefore we mpi'vi all the old *t«Kleut* of tho Maharaja's 
College to join theO. S. A. in large numbers and to actively parti- 
cipate in all its manifold activities and thus keep alive the acade- 
mic tradition of <*«>r Alma Mater. Before concluding let mo add 
one more word addressed to the outgoing students. Parting is al- 
ways painful, the more so when you are leaving an institution 
whose Halls and Corridors have become symbols of some of the 
happiest moments of your life; but that pain can he minimised if 
you are to continue that link with your institution. It is precisely 
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lor that the O. S. A. exists. You are the yhungest to join the 
ranks of those who always have a soft comer in their hearts 
reserved for the sweet memories of our College, and as 9uch we 
request you to carry the message of the Alma Mater and enrol as 
many of you as you ran as members of the O S. A. 

-MARA1 BALAKR1SHNAN. 

Secretary . Old Students' Association. 



Your Address Plea* 

The Old Students' Association is getting up a complete list of 
old Htudents with details as to their names, their occupations, the 
years in which they studied in this College and their present ad- 
dresses. All old students, wherever they be. are requested to Bond 
in the above details, and so help us in our endeavour. They are ata 
requested to supply the above details in regard to their friends 
who happon to be old students of the College. As the list when 
ready, is to be published, let not the name of a single indi- 
vidual be found missing. All communications may be addressed 
to The Secretary, Old Students' Association. Maharaia's CoUeoe. 
Ernakulam. 



Nararimha Psi Memorial Fund 

Under the auspices of the O. S. A. this lund has been started 
to commemorate the distinguished services of the late Sri K. Nara- 
simhu Pai, ex- Principal of the College and an eminent Old Boy. 
All his students, well-wishers and admirers are requested to send 
in their contributions to this fund to the Treasurer, The Old Stu- 
dent^ Aswiation. Maharaja's College, Ernakulam. When you are 
sending the contribution please mention the name of the fund so 
that it may not be confused with any other fund. 

— Marai Balakrishnan, 
Secretary , The 0. S. A. 
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Karunakaran Nayar Memorial Fund. 

The O. S. A. has abo started a fund to perpetuate the memory 
of Mr. K. Karunakaran Nayar, ex-Principal of our College. All his 
students, well-wishers and admirers are requested to contribute to 
the above fund. Contributions may be sent to The Treasurer, The 
Old Students' Association. Maharaja’s College. Ernakulam. While 
sending the amount please mention the name of the fund. 

MARA! BAUAKRI8HNAN. 

Secretary, The O. S. A. 



Statement of Accounts of the Old Students' Association. 

An on 'he in of March 1*44. 



Fixed Deposit 


R* 


1000 0 


0 


In Saving* Bank 


11* 


155 1 


7 


In cash with th-' treasurer 


R-. 


11 0 


0 


r..tui 


Rs. 


1166 1 


7 



a. R Narayana Iyer, 

Treasurer, O. S. A. 
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The Students' Council 



The Students' Council owe* its inception to Mr. H. R. Mills, the 
Principal of this College in 1936— "37. He was in close touch with its 
activities and, as long as he was here, the Council functioned satisfac- 
torily. When Mr. Mills left the College, the Council sank into 
obscurity. 

With the appointment of Professor P. Sankaran Nambiyar. as 
Principal, however, there has been a revival of hopes after a period of 
suspended animation. The very first thin* that he did after taking up 
the reins of administration was the resuscitation of the Students' 
Council. He himself conducted the Presidential election after which 
lie spoke to us on the manifold duties and responsibilities of the 
Indy in charge of "the Transferred Subjects of College Administ- 
ration". lie warned us, at the very outset, against active politic* and 
vulgar demonstrations in the sacred precinct* of the Temple 
of Learning. 

For the first time in the history of the College the Principal and 
the Staff were at Home to the newly inaugurated Students' Council. 
Later the Students' Council returned the party. The presence or three 
distinguished guo*ts — The Dewin. Iho Ifon'ble Minister and the Wat 
Publicity O Iflcer gave dignity to the function. Mrs. Nambiyar and 
Mrs. V. K. K. Monon, who attended one of the Sociala. lent charm anrf 
attractiveness to tha function. The revival of the Students' Council has 
helped to foater a spirit of healthy oorporate life in the College, and to 
bring about an atmosphere of academic happine** 

I am happy to record that verv cordial relation* subsist among 
t ho members of the Council. We are acting like one compact body, a 
family of 3S memb?r« with a common task and purpose before u*. F.ach 
mcmlier i* competent in his field, and has acquitted himself or herself 
creditably. My warm thanks are due above all to the Principal and the 
Stuff and to th* Member* of the Council for their enthusiastic co-ope- 
ration. In particular my thanks are due to tha Vica-President and the 
Secretary for their valuable services. Li«tly let me aleo giv# expres- 
sion to my sincere thank* to the general body of student* for their noble 
md worthy conduct during this year. 

M. V. MOIOIRN MOOPAN, Cl. IV 
President, Student, Council. 1943-44. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 1943-44 



I. August 4th, 194-1. 515 P. M to 5.55 P. M. 

The Principal impressed upon the Council its functions and respon- 
sibilities. Office bearers were elected. 

II. August 30th. 1949 — 5.15 P. M. to 5 42 P. M. 

The following resolution* were passed: — 

I) "A Post Box be installed in the College for the use of studenls 
and members of the staff**. 

— Moved by K If. 'Raja. Seconded hv M. It unanimity. 

?) “A He-tauranl he opened in the College for the benefit of 

students’*. 

— Moved by S K. Kadir. Seconded hy K. K. Kunjumoideen. 

•I) “Arrangement* he made for supplying eaeh student with the 
minimum number of note-book* at a cost consistent with the 
t rove rnment- cont rolled price of paper". 

—Moved by P. K. Oopalakrishnan. Seconded by K M Raju. 

III. A iii/hmI 37th. I94J - 5 20 P. M. to ft.15 P- M. 

The following Resolution* were p***«d.— 

■I) ‘Preventive tmoasure* be taken against cholera and other 
epidemic* rampant everywhere, and the charge of thi* he given 
to student* with necessary facilities". 

—Proposed by Oeorge Joseph. Seconded hy A. BalakrUhna 

Korup. 

5) "All the lecture room* in the ^English Department be provided 
with electric lights" 

— Proposed by P. J Abraham. Supported by S. Venkitaraman. 

f.) "The pay of the Common Room boy be raised from R*. 4 to Rs.7. 

—Proposed by V. V. Job. Supported by M. R. Chandrasenan. 

7) "The Ciptiin* of the Net-Bill. Badminton and Throw Ball for 
I. idle* and of Tennicoit for men. be given representation in 
the Council". 

—Proposed by*V. V. Job. Seconded by A. B Abdul Kadir. 

fi) "A Water-tap he fitted up in!the College playing fields". 

— Proposed by R Ananthanarayanan. Seconded by R. Devarajan. 

!>J “A drum be staged, the proceed- to be utilised for the Beggar 
Relief and the Cholera Relief". 

— Proponed by M. Rarmnunny. Seconded by P. A. Thomas. 
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/ V. September uth. !»43- 5.30 P. M. to 6.40 P. M. 



Subject discussed. The B-igga r Relief Problem. 

Suyyestions. (a) Open Relief kitchen* and Poor Houses for Beggar 
Reliof. (b) Begging to he prevented by legislation, (c) All sorts of 
beggar* (Cochinit* a* well a* nnn-Cochmite* to be treated equally, 
(d) Able-bodied beggar* to he given some work to do. old and in6rm 
to he adequately provided for. children to be given free education, 
und those going a-begging in the gui*e of religious mendicants 
to he provided for. 

1*. September /W/.f-2.5 P. M. to MS P. M. 

Passed a Resolution of condolence on the death >f Mr. A. S. Victor. 
Assistant Professor of Physic*. 

IV. September Mb. m3 - 5 10 P. M to 5 45 P. M 

Subject. Continuation of di*ru>*ion of the Beggar Relief problem - 
The following further suggestions were offered.— 

(n) Relief fund* to be opened and various societies reliably en- 
gaged in Beggar Relief work, to be encouraged. 

Mi** Linnet Jacob was elected unanimously a* the Women'* 
Common Room Secretary. 

17/. Not ember totb. iWi-5.15 P. M to 6 5 P. M- 
Resolution.* Pa**ed 

10) "A. R. P. instruction to be given to *uch of the students as am 
willing to help in A- R. P.'aervioes". 

—Proposed by P. K. Oopaltkrishnan. Supported by K M. Rnju. 

11) "A Portrait of the late Mr. A. S. Victor be placed in ono of 
the Physics Lecture Hall*". 

— Proposed by C. J. Mathew. No opposition. 

12* "The Sea Scout* - Captain he given representation in the 
Council". 

— Proved by K M Raju. Seconded by K. B. Mohammed 

Ibrahim. 

13) "A section of the College Magazine be reserved for Hindi 
articles". 

—Proposed by S. M Shergokar. Seconded by I. Derarakanathan. 
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A whole to he apirt for the Socials 



14) "Primed leave-application forms, with the minimum of neces- 
sary details, for use by students, he introduced". 

— Proposed by M. A Korovilla. Seconded by K. M. Riju. 



15) "The Inter- Hall Dramatic Competition to be revived". 
—Proposed Ly S. K. Kadir. Seconded hy P. Hussain 



VII l Nnremher Iftth, l»4 1-5.10 P- M. to 5 45 P M 
ALL RESLUTIONS LOST 



IX J+moiru KHh, 1044 5. 10 P. M to ft P. M. 
Suggestion* for the C'llege Day. 



I The following mmu wer» s-igg*.tel for (he College Diy 
Presidentship: 

Sri t?. Rtjtgoptlaohark Rt. Hon. V. R. Srinivasa R*«tri. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Dr L\k*hmana*wami Mnd.iliynr. 



3. Two Farces to he staged in continuation of the College Day 
public meeting, separately by men and women, with variety 
entertainment* in the interval between the two. 

N. MADHUKAR RAO. 

fWniary. 




College Day. 

February. 1944 

The College •• Day " remains a memorable event in our 
yearly Calendar ; but the celebrations this year have been doubly 
so. The suspension of similar activities duiing the previous year 
and the prevalence of calm in our atmosphere, lent rest to the 
years’ functions which, as usual, were spread over three days. 

The Sports Day was observed on the 12th February 1944, when 
the ‘Finals' of all field items were held, reserving boat races 
and swimming competitions to the morning of the -16th idem. 
The Public Meeting in connection with the College Day was held 
on the 16th, at 5-45 p. m.. and was presided over by Lt. Col. Diwan 
Bahadur Dr. A. Ijnkshmnnaswami Mudaliynr. B. A.. M. D.. LI.D., 
D. 8c.. K. R. C. O. O., P. C. A. 8.. Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Madras. 

The Principal prefaced his Report with appropriate words of 
welcome to the distinguished President and the other guests 
present, including the Diwan (Sir George Boag). several Princes of 
the Royal House, the Archbishop of V.-rapoly, the Jt. Secretaries. 
Departmental Heads. Rx-Principol. (Mr. S. K. Subrnmania Ayyar* 
ninny distinguished “Old Students', men and women, besides 
the present alumni, who mustered strong to the Quadrangle to 
the east of the Sealy Hnll which had been tastefully laid out 
for the occasion 

Mr. A. Raman. B. A.. Hon*.. (Staff Secretary) read out th'* 
messages received from H. H. the Maharaja. H. H. the Rlnyn Raja, 
and leading educationists from far and near. (H.rlmrf* mpamlHy 
print'd). 

Prizes were then given awny by the President, nnd this was 
followed by a delightful L^zime Drill by the women students 
of the College 

Presidential Address 

Addressing those assembled, the distinguished Vice-Cbanoellor 
I in id a tribute of praise to the Prfhcipal and staff for the steady 
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and sustained progress made by the College which was now 
amongst the foremost institutions attached to th? University of 
Madras. The success of the College, he described as phenomenal, 
and the report presented by c.ic Pnucipal, with its literary merits, 
was a realistic one. He was glad that reforms hud been 
inaugurated and considerable strew had been laid on the shaping 
of character and the development of initiative in students. 

The reform* iniogj rated hy the Principal wan all in the right 
direction and would conduce, to a material extent, not only to promote 
iheir interest a* students, hot also help them to enter the greater life 
after the College Course Oreat task* lay ahead of them in this great 
»ub-cor.tineiir. and it w*« only proper that they should he equipped to 
shoulder their* responsibilities in th«t sphere. 

Dr. Mudaliyar regretted that Seienlifiie and industrial research had 
not yet received that attention it deserved in 8. India. ||o was glnd 
that research wa» being rneojraged In the Maharaja's College. He 
thought that in the allotment of the work of Professors, they should be 
afforded a chance to devote at least a third of their time to research 
activity. 

The task nf addre-sing the younger generation was always difficult, 
never more than it present, when they were faced with a tiUnic struggle, 
in pa rail.- led in history. This war wa« a war in which no nation could 
afford to stand aside. 

"We have had a past" continued the Dr., “unfortunately not 
too creditable a past; but you. standing on the threshold of life, have to 
face the future. And the first thing is to see that the future Is not 
clouded by the regimentation of those totalitarian idea* which will 
diminish the value of life. You must play your proper role in this 
great stugglf." 

He complimented Cochin for her magnificent War effort*, and 
contributions Iw.th in men and material, of which the Slate could feel 
proud. Whatever doubt* might have misled in the pasr. no intelligent 
person, not even an uneducated person, could have any doubts on the 
outcome ol the war; the conviction had grown strong, stronger than ever, 
that the success of the cause was assured that there was only one way 
in which this great struggle would end. and that was with a crowning, 
unassailable victory for the Allied cause. He had no doubt that 
the megalomaniacs, responsible for the titanic struggle, would realise 
before long, if they bad not already done so. that their work was 
over and their time was oat of joint, that they could never walk 
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trampling under fool everything else. a* if there was nobody else 
in existence. 

There was no part of the world unaffected by the war. In future 
there could be only two sections, those who loved Justice, fairplay and 
equity, and held sacred the cardinal principles of human liberty and 
stood for human values, and those who stood to assail those essential 
values. It must be clear that India would play her noble part to 
preserve these human values. The millions of Indians serving 
•n the forces were already on the march, and would continue bo until 
the enemy was annihilated and would be there dictating the peace, the 
peace for order, the peace fnr enfranchisement, the peace fer human 
freodom. 

Youth and the New Order 

It was for the younger generation to shape the new world order. 
They must think of the country, of the motherland: hut. he ventured to 
express the hope that they should not stop short of thinking of the 
motherland. The need today wae to think of international freedom and 
not of national freedom; of inter dependence, not of Independence. 
Human values could be kept up for the world at large, only by 
stretching fellowship and relationship with the United Nations. Ho 
asked thorn not to ho carried away by phrlSes, but think for themselves 
mid study the great future nf the country and the world at large, making 
a realintic approach to all problem*, uninfluenced by shibboleths. The ideal 
icon good, but the practical was belter. 

Dr. Mudaliyar exhorted the students to think of the spirit of 
co-operation, of oneness, «o beautifully manifest in the ants and the 
l>oes, with no quarrels, no isolations, no party strifes, no political (lags, 
no hoisting them hero and there. but go on with the work on hand, 
slowly, silently, none the lest consistently, throughout the days, 
a* the bee. 

Thu youth* should share in the post-war reoonst ruction work, put 
their shoulder to the wheel and do their U«k for the greater good of 
mankind. Evervone eould do his bit, and there was no one who could 
afford to stand by. They had to east off all notions of superiority or 
inferiority. Caste, religion, education or status did not impose any 
limitation, and sometimes the mo«t ignorant person was in a position 
!•» give them the most surprising philosophy of life. 

It was true, they might have to face criticism ; they would be 
cavilled or sneered at. and motives might be attributed, but let oritics 
indulge in their pastime. The time for plain-speaking had come. 
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“When I see the cold illogical views expounded." continued 
Dr. Mudaliyar. "by those who profess to love India, yet give only 
their lip-sympathy to words and not their heart. I am led to wonder, 
how is it possible for you to love India and hate your countrymen? 
How can you think of this or that as the only remedy for everything ? 
In a family there are people of various shades of education and 
capaoity. and is it not the duty of the chief member, the Kamavan, to 
look after the weak, the infirm the lame, and pull him up and give him 
the extra aid to make him phyaically fit ? After all, it ia for the healthy 
growth of societies that one has to think in th**** lines.” 

In conclusion, he asked the youth* not to he disappointed nt the 
conflicts and *et-hirk* of life. There wss no royal road to success. 
Disappointment mn-t energise them to greater work and achievements. 
Their dutv w is to strive until success was achieved in the true Bruce 
spirit, without faltering in anv wav. full of rheer. energy and 
enthusiasm. I IohA a-f pmlam che*rs ] 

The Toast 

Mr. Marayll Manu Mennn. M L. C. Chairman. Municipal 
Council. Ernakulam COId Boy’ ) proposed then toast of the College 
as follows; 

"PretMml. bidint. flMlIrmrn n*i m* *mnu Fr trade. 

In these troublous times. i| is hut proper that I should preface my 
remark with this fervent prayer: — 

“Oh Ond our help in age- pa-t 

Our hope for year- to come. 

Be thou our gua rd while troubles |a»t 

And eternal home. ' 

I am her* till- evening in rr-pm«e to a kind request of the Principal 
t-> propose the Im-t of the College. I do it with pleasure, though I am 
afraid he has not got at the right individual. For I do not pretend to 
he a brilliant product of the institution, but I have always been a loving 
son during my student days and afterwards a- well, and I «a« quite 
popular among the students though not among some of the stiff. I left 
the College 40 years ago What daztling changes have taken place in 
the interval!! Then we had only that solid edifice reared by the revered 
Mr. Scaly and that great patriot and statesman, Diwan Sankunny 
Mennn. These magnificent additions were not even dreamt of at that 
time, a* I had never dreamt, when 1 left the College without any 
academic qualifications, that I would on** day become an M. I* C. 
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Chairman and have ihe honour to propose the toast of my College. Your 
prodigious library gave me the most welcome shock not to speak of the 
laboratories with their arrays of bottles, instrument* and spirited 
preserves. Then coming nearer, there is the amazing invasion by lady 
students of the College, in increasing number* and the extension of play 
grounds giving all the facilities for tbe various kinds of sports. The 
modern lady student seems to be ashamed of herbody. and giving up the 
traditional white, muffles herself up in elorhes of various colours, not to 
speak of paint* and powder*' 

I he Staff 

The staff have brought credit to .sir College by sending out u 
perennial stream of vigorous enlightened 'youths, procuring for our 
College a high place among the affiliated Colleges of the Madras 
University. I have a suggestion to make to the students. You have 
got a Principal, known for his genuine interest in Malayalam Literature 
I msides in Sanskrit and English. Why not try to make a collection of our 
folklore, including folk-song., and present it to him? He will voluo it 
more than anything else, and make the heat use of it for the unprnve- 
incnt of our mother-tongue. 

May the College expend and flourish in alljit* usefulness I" 

This toast was suitably reponded to by Miss S. Parvathl Devi 

(f/, IV, ff. .Sr.). 

M r. V. Ramanothen. M. A.. L. T . proposed the vote of thanks. This 
was followed by a “Mock-Tragedy" by women students, and "Talk, for 
Food," a farce, by men students, which were well appreciated. With 
cheers, proposed hy the President of the Students* Council, the day'* 
functions terminated. 

The Socials 

The next afternoon was devoted to the concluding portion of the 
'Day' celebrations. Following the annual meeting of the Old Students' 
Association. Tea. originally arranged in the Oardens. was served in the 
spacious verandahs on account of an unexpected drirxleof rain. 

In the evening the student*. men and women, vied with one another 
in 'taging. dramas in English, Malayalam. Tamili and Sanskrit, with 
interludes of Song and Marwari dancing. Oftaut Thullal and other 
entertainments, whose cumulative effect has been a sense of complete 
sntisfation on the success of thisfvear’s College Day. The best actors 
and actresses in each drama were awarded medals and other prites. 
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MESSAGES 

The following were some of the message* received 

1. H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin. The Private Secretary wrote: 

“I commanded by His Highness ... to inform you that 
His Highness appreciates your loyal invitation, but regrets much 
his inability to attend the function. 

His Highness desires to express on this occasion his warm and 
abiding interest in the welfare of the Maharaja’s College, and to 
convey to you his beet wishes to the staff and students of the 
College l»oth past and present." 

2 H H the Elay a Raja of Cochin : 

"I thank yon for your letter and the invitation for the College Day 
Celebration. I very much regret my inability to attend it In the present 
-tale of my health. 

It is with great pleasure that I recall the happy day* I spent In the 
College under the inspiring guidance of my professors. European and 
Indian. May the College continue to uphold its glorious traditions 
and instil in the minds of its students purity, godllneas and order, is my 
sincere prayer on this occasion." 

3. The Resident. Madras States 

'Thank yon for your letter inviting me to the College Day on 
February 16th. I am very sorry indeed that I shall not.be inErnakulam 
on that data an I am sure I should have found much pleasure in 
attending the meeting, f hope you have n very successful College Day 
md that before the occasion comes round again w» shall have paened 
through the valley of shadows and have made ourselves worthy to enjov 
the bright snnnv uplands of a lasting peace." 

4. A F. W Dixon Esq . I. C. S., Ex-Diwan of Cochin: 

” I much regret that I am unable to accept your Principal’s kind 
invitation to he present at your College Day. especially an the distin- 
guished Vice-Phancellor of the Madras University is to preside. 

Though I hava no longer any official connection with your College. 
1 have not forgotten you. I will always cherish happy memories of the 
hours 1 spent with the Staff and Students of the CMlege. in the College 
itself with the Students* Council, on the playing fields with your 
athletes, and on the water with the College Sea Scouts. 
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You are especially fortunate in possessing a Principal who loves 
his students, and believes in developing the closest harmony and co- 
operation between staff and students not only in the Lecture Hall and 
the Laboratory, but also in the many extra-curricular activities, which 
you must participate in with enthusiasm, if you are to make the best 
use of the few precious years you spend at College, and thus equip 
yourselves in all possible respects, to play a worthy part in creating i\ 
better India in the years to come.” 

I would end hy thanking vou for the kindness and hospitality I 
enjoyed from you. when I was in Cochin: and hy wishing you all, staff 
and students alike. a hsppv and prosperous future. 

5 Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad 

"I regret my inability to be personally present at the celebration* 
of the College D»v. Your College Is unique in several wavs This is 
the first year after the ascendance of His Highness Sri Ravi Varmu.’ It 
is a Slate College and the fir«t of its kind in vour State, It continue* 
to maintain the position of primacy with considerable addition* to 
equipment. It has led the way for other educational Institutions to 
follow. It has attracted the largest numbers and It has grown mightily 
In Influence. It la now to be preaided over by one of the great educa- 
tionists in the land. I wish the College a bright future and its alumni 
greater successes in life ” 

6. Dewan Bahadur Sir K Ramunni Menon. former Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Madras University: 

" I regret that I shall be unable to b* present on the occasion of the 
College Day celebration this year. I am very glad to note that the Day 
will lie celebrated under the presidency of the distinguished Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras University whose deep and abiding' interest 
in the Maharaja’s College is well known. I am specially gratified to 
know that the hard time* through which we aro passing have not 
*criously affected the activities of the College in any sphere. This 
country will require the services of young men of character and 
disciplined mind in the many and varied regenerative processes of the 
post-war period. I hope that the alummi of the Maharaja's College, 
Rrnaknlam, will have abundant opportunities and will play their part 
worthily Ir. th<* world of tomorrow. \ wish the College well.” 

7. Rev Fr Carty. S. J. of Trichinopoly : 

“ I am happy to associate myself with you all on the College Daj 
celebration of an Institution to which I am linked hy ties of liigl 
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appreciation for its brilliant remits and the substantial work it has been 
doiog in the cause of education, and of affectionate regard for the 
members of the staff several of whom have shown themselves worthy 
products of St. Joseph's, and all of whom have given sterling evidence 
of their capacity lo serve the College and the University. I congratulate 
you in particular on having as Principal one of the leading and most 
respected educationists of South India. Is it too presumptuous on mj 
part to suggest that the presence In yonr midst to-day of so discerning 
a Vice-Chancellor is perhaps the roost authentic proof that I have judged 
you aright?." 

8. Sri A Gopala Menon. Director of Public Instruction. Travancore: 

"I regret I shall not bi able to attend the celebration of your 
College Day this year. | can however a«*ure you that my thoughts 
will be With you all the stme Kindly convey my sincere greeting' 
it nr^ good wishes to the Member* of your College, who. I have no doubt 
will join with me in wishing a long period of prosperity and develop- 
mam for the inetitotion under your wise and able guidance." 

9 Rev Fr. Murphy of Loyola College. Madras: 

“I regret to have to inform you that Fr. D'Sousa is in hospital with 
some sort of fever that has not yet been diagnosed. He asked me to tell 
YOU how much he regrets his inability to be present with you on tbe 
Ittth of February on the oocasion of your College Day. We both unite 
in sending you our very hest wishes for a very pleasant function. The 
College has done first rate work and its reputation aUnds deservedly 
very high, and we are both familiar with the excellence. of the. English 
staff and we are sure thit this will always be a permanent feature ol 
• he M ihirijih's Cdlegi. With kindest regarde." 

10 Sir 8. Ridhalcruhnan. 'Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
Hindu University 

" I am vrry glad to know that your College Day Is to be celebrated 
•mi llie 16th of February under the distinguished Presidentship of Dr. 
A. I.tkshmanaswdrni Mudaliyar. Vice-Chancellor of the Madras Univer- 
sity. I wi-h the faction every success With kind regards." 

11. Dr. Amaranath Jha, Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad University, 

" I have the most agreeable recollection of my visit to your great 
institution two years ago. I have no doubt that under the presidentship 
of my distinguished friend. Dr. Lak*hmana«wami Mudaliyar. this year's 
function will Is- i great success." 
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12. Pro-Vice-Chancellor. Travancore University: 

“Heartiest greetings Best wishes College Day Celebrations" 

13. Rev. T. Gonsalves. S. J. of Bangalore 

"I still remember the fine impression produced on me by. the 
splendid work done at your College when I visited Ernakulam some 
time back. I wish I could come once again to renew those impressions. 
Needless to say that I wish you and your colleagues on the staff every 
success and pray that you may long continue to do your excellent work 
on behalf of the students on the West Coast." 

14. Messages wishing all success to the function and to the College 
were also received' from: — 

f.i) Saehivolhama Sir C. P Ramaswamy Iyer. 

0*> 8ir R K. Shanniukham Ohelly. 
tr) Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University. 

<d) Principal. Madra* Christian College. 

(e) Basheer Ahincd Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. M. A. B. L . M. L. A. 

(f) 8. Gorindarajulu Naidu. Vice-Principal. Madras Law College 



ROLL OF HONOUR . 

Medallists & Prize-winners. 1943—1944 

At the College Day of February 16th 1944. presided over by Dr. 
A. Lakshmanasw.nni Mudaliyar. Medals and prizes, of Endowment and 
Sports, as well as of the several competitions in Essy writing. Extern- 
I tire speaking. etc., were awarded V> the winners of the year. 

At the dramatic performance, the next eveninng. prices were given 
1 o the best actor*. 

Prizes in connection with the Students' Common Room Competitions 
wore given away by Dr. Abdul Haq. Principal of the Madras Muham- 
madan College, on the evening of 6th March. 

1. The Rama Varma Memorial Medal— T. Ramnkri*hnait 

2. The Herbert Memorial Medal—/’. V. Joseph 

3. The S. S. Koder Sir Rama Varma Shashtipurthi Memorial Gold 

Medal — E. Krisltnaiforthi 

4. The Karimpat Raman Menon Memorial Gold Modal 

— T. Ramnkriih non 
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5. The Rama Varma Shashtipurtbi Memorial Prize 

— A. Freed ha ran Cl. IV 

6 The Chandra eekara Iyer Ea*ay Prize— P. K. Joseph, J. D. Sc. 

7. The Venkiteswara Iyer Memorial Prize— C. Lalitha Bai. 

I. The Cruickshank Memorial Prize— O. Lalitha Bai 
9. -The Rama Pieharoty Memorial Prize- P. V Purred 

10 The Ketavan Nair Gold Medal— M. P Thomas 

II. The Deraraja Iyer Memorial Prize — E. K rinhnnmoofthi 
12. The Subra mania Iyer Memorial Prize — A 8. E. Balfour 

1.1. The S. K. Subramania Iyer Memorial Gold Medal for Physica 

— Homan Konhi 

14. The S K. Siihramani* Iyer Sh**hripurti Memorial Priie for 

Phyrics — P. r.PtuI 

15. The Senly Memorial Prize— O. Prahhnralhi Bai 

16 The Padmunabha Menon Prize— AT. Hamulinini Iyer 

17. The Maharaja'* College Prize- O.luilirho Bm 

18 The N A. Pararne«»ar* Irer Memorial Prize— P. tomyini 

19. The Kozhlkote Narayana Menon Memorial Prize— O. Lalitha Bai 

20. The 9. K Subrahmanla Iyer Shaehtipurtbi Memorial Prize for 

Histrionics (Men)— T. K. Krinhnan 

21. The S. K. Subrahmanla Iyer Shaahtiparthi Memorial Prize for 

Histrionic* (Women)— K. J. Vurykully 

22. The Kongoih Ramunni Menon Gold Medal for Pine Art* 

(a) Muaio— 7*. V. Dnraswami 

(b) Painting— T V. Mnhadevan 
21. The Davie* Memorial Scholarship- P. KrithnnnkuUu 

24. Inler Hall Malaya lam I>ehate— Principal'* Medal* 

1 st V t. Devon** 

ind P. K. Oopalohnnhnnn 

25 Principal* Medal awarded lo the President. Student*' Council 

— V. V. Haider n Hoopau 

26 Principal’* Medal— T. V. Hakulerom (who played the part of 

A«hadhabhooti Ayyenirar) 
27. Mr*. I’.Sank.mn NamhiyarV* Medal*— Hi** Rachel Verghene (Zemin- 
dar) and Mian /, P. Jonah' (Doctor) 
28 Bliaxha Sabitya Mand'ilam Medals for Sanskrit 

—Minn A Satyihhama (Dushyanta) and 
Mim K. J. MarykitHy (Sakuntala) 
29. Do Do Prize* for Malayalam- S. P. Dimodaran (Karanacan> 

Palialh" Raja n Kullun Arhan (Vakil) 
M Chandranrkarnn (Vakil's Wife) 
P. A. Thrnnn* (Young man) 
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50 Special Mm tm lb. Wu»«. o ( tbe All l>4ia Debat. i. Myaore 

A. 8reedharan and T. N. Mahadevan 

1st Prise K. Krishna Menon tnd Prise A. Sreedharan 

lalcraedial* SecJio. 

1st Prise K. A. Aravindakshan 2nd Prise R. Ramakrishnan 

52 Ealampore Sp—ck-B A- Sect!** 

la* Prise Abraham P. Oeont* tnd Prise C.C Kunjan 

Inlrrae diale Secli— 

K P. Da mod a ran 

33 Enilkah AmpcIMU* -Literary Appreciate- 

1st: P. K. Joseph. J. B. Sc. tnd: K. N Narayanan 

34 MaSkaatetica AaaociMion 

Senior* 1st; R. Ananthanarayanan. 8. B. Sr. 

2nd: T. N. Mahadevan. S. B. 8c.. A 

M. Narayanankutty. S. B A. 

Junior* 1st: I. O. Bhaskaran. Cl. H. 

tnd: K. Kri«hnankutty Cl ii 

3* Phyaica Association General Science Com petition’ 

Senior * Winner. K. R. Janardhanan. Cl. iv. Or. i i 

Junior $ B. Sarvothama Pal, Cl. ii Or. ii 

31 Hindi Association 

I. Elocution: First: 8. Prsbhakaran 

Second W V Gavaskar 

II. Speer*: Intermediate- First: Sholk Mohiddin 

Second: H. Madhava Rao 
B A - First: J. Anandajee 

Second: 8. M. Sbirfoakar 

HI. E*wy: First A. Sreedharan 

Second: V. A Kumaran and P Sarojini 

37 Baihasahityamandalam. 

1. AkAharonlokam: First— K P. Dsmodaran. Cl. II 

Second- K. L- Vijayan. Cl. I 

2. Peril air >n First— T A. Paraman, CL III 

Second— N P. Damodaran, Cl. IV 

Special Prise— A N. Krishnan Embrandiri CL IV 

3. Extempore — P. K. Gopalakrishnan Cl. IV 

4. \'ersificatinr> First — P. K. Gopalakrishnan, Cl. IV 

Second— T. A. Paraman. CL III 

5. Literary Appreciation First -4. Sityabhama, Cl. IV 

Second— P K. Gopalakrishnan. Cl. IV 
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6. Essay Writing — B. A. Section 

First— A. N. Krishoan Embrandiri Cl. IV 
8ecoud— A. S. Diwakaran Cl. Ill 
Do Intermediate Section 

First — Ravi Appan Tbampuran, Cl. II 
Second— T. Aravindakshan. Cl. 1 

7. Translation- B. A. Sxtkm 

First — P. K. Onpalakri»hi»an. Cl. IV 
Second— T. A. Paraman. Cl. Ill 
Do Intermediate Section 

First -R. K. Mohammad, 01. I 
Second— T. Aravindakshan and 

\ V. Mohammad. Cl. II 



THE HOSTELS DAY 

For the first lima in the history of the College. the Rama Varma, 
Shanmughom, and Women'* Hoatele jointly celebrated their Ho*tel Day 
in the College Hall on February ««. 1944, when Mr*. Mona Henaman. 
B. A., of the W A. C. (I). delivered an addre**. In a characteristically 
elegant and felicitous Introductory Speech, 9ri P. 8ankaran Namblyar. 
Principal and Warden, *poke of the eminent fltnen* of Mr*. Hensman 
for the double ml* of president and speaker and referred briefly to the 
working of the Hostel* attached to the College. Following an orchestra 
performance by some of the boarder* of the Women’s Hostel, Sry. N. 
Padmavatl (Secretary. Women's Hostel) welcomed the president and the 
guests. Sri. M. V. Moideen Mooppan (Secretary, R V. Hostel/ then 
rend the consolidated Report of the activities of the Ho*te!« for the year. 
Priaes were then distributed by Mr*. Hensman among the winner* of 
literary and athletic competitions held in connection with the Inter- 
Hostel Day. Of these, one was Mr*. P. Sankaran Nambiyar'a priae- 
•i warded to Sry. N. Padmavatl for good work done a* Secretary to the 
Women'- Hostel. There were several Prise* awarded by the Principal, 
the Deputy Warden, and the Superintendent*. 

Mrs. Hen«man made an excellent speech — highly appreciated both 
for beauty of ideas and for charm of expression. She -poke on the 
benefits of a happy and harmonious hostel life. The students of today 
are to be the back -bone of the Society of the future and their hostel 
life would be the basis of their conduct in Ife. She paid an inspiring 
tribute to Indian Womahood. She explained how. in every sphere. 
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cho work of Indian Woman was being recognised She made 
special mention of the increasing demand for Indian women in the 
W. A. C. (I). because of their capacity for oonscientious work. The 
college girl, she remarked, wa* not however, unfit for a wife's duties, 
but, with higher education, she was becoming more and more fit to be 
a true companion to man I 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mr A P. George, the function 
came to a happy end. 



War Technicians 

Technical Training Day and Evhihition (Mechanical and Electrical) 
was held nt the Mahartji's College, Rrnaknlam, on the I Ith and 12rh 
March 1944. 

In order t» educate the public on the immediate importance of the 
Technical Training Scheme of the Government of India and Its hoaring 
on the future in scientific advance and in industry, a Technical Train- 
ing Day meeting and an Exhibition were arranged under the Joint 
auspices of the four Technical Training Centres in the Ernakulain 
Coohln Arcai namely Bnintons, Tata's. Cochlo Harbour Works, and 
the Maharaja's College Workshops. The meeting was preaidod over by 
Sir George Boag. K. 0 I E. 0. S I.. Dewan of Cochin, and the 
attendance was fairly large. 

The Exhibition was kept open on Sunday, the 12th March 1944- 
from 8. SO. P. U . except for very short intervals The Exhibition showed 
trainees at work at the various trades. I. e. Titters, turners, machinists, 
welders and electrical fitters, and samples of the work turned out at the 
centres were also exhibited. Besides this, models and apparatus showing 
the ipliestton of the principles of mechanics in the generation and 
utilisation of power wer i set up in one room, including labour-saving 
devices, models of ship, dredger etc. Another room was set apart for 
electrical models, e g. the model electric train with automatic signals, 
model hydro-electric station and a design for a model theatre. In 
another room a full series of apparatus was set up demonstrating the 
fundamental principles of electricity and magnetism and the whole 
range of applied electricity including dynamos, motor*, electric lighting 
and heating. X rays and wireless. The Staff of the Physics Department 
and some students of the College helped in the setting up and eiplana- 
lion of scientific section* and a large nombor of students from the 
College and oiher institution* visited the exhibition. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 

Obituary 

During the Onam holiday* occurred one of the most poignant event* 
of the year— the sad and uneipected demise of Mr. A. S. Victor, M 8c.. 
Asst. Prof, of Physics, from enteric. He was one of the most popular 
members of the staff, and an efficient and painstaking teacher. The 
staff and students assembled in College Hal! on the 22nd September 1943 
to bemoan his loan and passed a resolution of condolence which was 
transmitted to his revered father and members of hi* family. M »y hie 
*oill Rest in Peire • 

• 

Staff Club 

The fir-l meeting »nd formal maguration of the Staff Club, merging 
the former Staff Common Room and more comprehenalvo in ita scope, 
took place on the 13th of October 1943. when the office-bearers were 
elected The Staff Clnb has functioned to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

• • • • 

Our New Ruler 

A meeting of the Staff and 'tudei.1- «a- held on the 6th Dec. 1943. 
to felicilrtt- H H. Sri Ravi Varma. the Maharaja of Cochin on Ills 
Birthday. 

The WayooV bog* to tender the Royal Patron it* respectful homage 
and loyal greetings and pray for His HighaWs prolonged health 
and happiness in a prosperous and memorable reign of the State. 

• • • • 

Jubilee Memorial Lecture 

The Jubilee Memorial L-rture for the year was delivered by 
Sachivothama S rC. P. Ayyar at a Public Meeting on the 

1 7t li Dec. 1943. prided m-er by Sir Oeorge Boait. Dewin <»f Cochin. 

Our New Dewan 

Ever ‘ince his arrival io Cochin on 16th November 1943, Sir George 
Bong, our new Dewan. bai been off and on in the College to preside over 
some function. But it was not till the afternoon of the 2nd ol 
February last, that he could find time to give us an official look up. 
He was pleised with what he saw. and at the end of his itinerary in the 
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company of the Principal and the respective Departmental Chiefs, 
Sir George came down to the Library Hall for Tea with the Stafl. The 
Principal then told him how grateful the staff were for bit kindness, and 
looked forward to its repetition in future. The Dewan was good enough 
to give us an encouraging talk, and a promise to bear In mind the 
suggestion. He visited the College Hostels on 20-3-'44. 

* * • * 

The Vice-Chancellor's Visit 

The Vice-Chancellor accompanied by Professor Franco paid us a 
visit on the 15th February 1944. when he inspected the Laboratories, 
particularly taking stock of space for additional courses and enhanced 
admissions. Afterwards they took Tea with the College Council. 

The next day the Vice-Chancellor presided over the Public Meeting 
in connection w‘th the College Day celebrations. 

We record here our indebtedness to Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliyar 
for all the kindness the College and It- staff have received at hla hand-. 

Another distinguished visitor (also a Syndic) waa Mrs. Mona 
Henaman, who was good enough to presids over the Hostels Day on the 
26th of Februry. 

She was followed, on the 6th March, by Dr. Abdul Haq, Principal 
of tho Madras Mahnmedan College, whose business was to conduct a 
local Inquiry in connection with the application for affiliation of the 
College In Arabic. This over, he wa« the Guest of Honour at the last 
social of the 8taff Club, which was both an enjoyable and memorable 
occasion. The prizes to the winners In competitions held by the 
Student#' Common Room, were kindly distributed by Dr. Haq, who closed 
the evening with an inspiring talk on the noble profession of teaching. 

Mrs. Buck visited n« on 17-3- '44 

Farewell and Au Revoir 

The Magazine wishes all Senior Students success in their respective 
University Examinations, and good luck to all others whom we look 
forward to meeting after the well-spent holidays. 

-Thr Editor. 
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Some Recent Publications 

BY MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 

P. Sank* ran Nambiyar 

SAHITYAOATI (The Course of Literature)— in Kyralee. 
THEATRICAL ART OF KERALA-in Alroora Culture Centre. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO KALIDASA’S Megha.etc. 

G. Sankara Kurup 

SANDHYA— A Lyrical One-net Play 
GA PYOPA H AR A M - Onllmlwa n/ F.nnay* 

K H. AUkunhi. M Sc. 

GROWTH STAOE3 OF LYSJOSQUJTTA TlQJtINA NOBILI- 
( In Current Science. Vol. 13. January 1944) 

P. S. Velayudhan. M A. 

8AHAKARANAPRASTANAVUM KAR8HIK ABHIVRDHYUM 

* > *U » *1 y ^ /„ Snhakarana 
Prabhnc hi ai. Augn»t- September, 1943 

M Kriahna Menon. M A.MSc 

OM A PROBABLE EXISTENCE OF RECAPITULATION IN 
DECAPOD LARVAE-/. Current Science. December. 1943 
Dr K N Menon. M Sc 

ALKALOIDS. PART |. THE OXIDATION OF PAPAVERINE 
TO PAPAVERAI.DJNK (XANTHAUNF.) BY SELENIUM 
DIOXIDE- Proc. Ind. Acad. Set 1*44 xi». 11 
Dr. 1C N. Menon. M. Sc. with A. R. Sukumaren Kartha. M. Sc 
THE OIL OF MIMU80P8 ELANOI (LINN)-/Au/.. >944. xi*. I 
FIXED OIL PROM JATROPHA CUREAS (LINN) Ibid.. 1049. 

xvlll. 180 

Prof, K R PUHarotf. M A. 

VIKRAMORVASIYA -A STUDY— /a the Journal of the Oanga- 
nafha Jha Commemoration Re. march Intitule. Allahabad. 
SURPANAKHAMKA— 7Vieeei. Bangalore 
LkVaHTER-JourmJ of Pnychoiogy d Education. Baroda 
THE DANCE BEAUTIFUL - Cochin Information. Ernakulam 
THE IDEALS OF OUR ROYAL FAMILY— CocAia Information. 
Emu kulnm 

THE CITY OF COCHIN ABOUT 16«0 A. D —Cochin Information. 
Ernakulam 

MAI.AYAL1 CULTURE-A BIRD’S EYE VIEW -P*ja Special 
of The .4 inn 'a Sizar Patriku. Calcutta 
SANDHYA— AN ENGLISH RENDERING — Tnceni, Bangalore 
TEMPLES IN COCHIN — Tri reni. Bangalore 

L1LATILAKA— A STUDY — Bulletin of the S. R. V. R Institute. 
Trichur 

VICRAMA. THE GREAT OF CALICUT— A STUDY-(OAnp- 
ter 10 — Bulletin of the S. R. T. Ft In 'lit etc, Trichur. 

{To Continue.) 
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A*ga ao a®Aa/l§aiarvjosM'j AsrocoocAafyftoaiTnmoa'o 0 . ar»3 
uoo mBoowwivaAOsnjaa a»^o Aoa^rfio^ocooeco^ffd, "oa^ejo- 
a*uoaA sojcO rnj®jlaa)3a^cDjioof^ool > aaj'3>* r a®<to* aoa« aj 
fij fnjmiaw|flejsmo<» fn>-)oa#«a>tcAei*oB®ii 

craaflaj^^cOfttacciMaosrtclcacT)., ooooAaH, »safl«A, 



*«$jo«n)l aflcfcj »uj*o.u*i aAccaj cc«u°3o'ife 
aj^a»4?l«aja0 «fl& fvy*jta*>oojl»2$i 
ciagjo'ivo rrjjccO c^-wa 3 *mu>A^ 34 • 

• oai'mdlco «t>l «rocma»*!Tv?Ar)3oa>l M 

o^)-m ^nn^-©3Acxo'aaJ^ownotse»lo (tvoaoaij nfl«oooo*m®l<j& 
aajarmoirfl^ftjamrio* cal wsm^colcWac. a^)Tc®aj^°, tou>o 

(oioiajOA'Jwoo^ac colal «ns. CAeOafcflrfVni oilmAnO 

tamos! <TVAfy««io *>cnaa •coicoloicraafTn 

djooljyorn^g^nrj^loi aoO ajcAAJOwlcoocoItt.TC <*3)rmcioa3A 
ardgj. aioajaf)# coicomo3ejOA*>«Y» wsAo «ooj<t>®ao 

snj-ooral «»%3cc9BOA3in»o^ £ i §l-o^«T)5<»Acoo«T9'' ^.pajuro ®oj 
0^1832°; aaaa^cc 33 uooaans*, oai<jta>«aa *no3ajo>CT>«o 
«a 5 5*> cH^jAtAaaos* nvoaaalo^^’, ajooj# 

anJosm fl>»3ou«nail aiamon^o coicamciflail 3>a3«»3*o oopO&jImto 



<a*l, acoD^ogcoaaPDoQOocloaiJoas «»*3aO» «co^sniO<a«la»l 
Aooy vjs<na's5, ^^lajejo*. 'sra^,®lzaajoAa8i»o§ a^jcrw ojcoI 
*><cm2 cno* cioolsjaDafna*!^. AoalQOTCAQjlcioaaiOAerariaafeo 



• (^1 *1. &?«•»«•»£ {'ll** (•» J2Xi1U*-B.» -ulu 



O 



flftDwVU. 
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a a03©o«3nj’ lAosgs 0 a>TulA 



fQZ aooJceUg^)* aj-aa^-ol a^®A3sn| ,, 8^'^ J TO8^30»• ,, 
a-jolajooi «ia«0sabo ««®to_i8^}-o» cdc$&4 gj^ovoi fliofwsai®<y§ 
®0 ><to 0<m3>TB'n6«n5 o . 

m»maoana»Ao «na^o_i3Co« <ra'®-n>«n^° (Tv*m^ru3oai)a«n» a>® 
®0oom«di.04ni^ cliK*rrri AoS\*>*m<n*Q nuo.memaUMu moo^rA? 

".tvjOQ^ a^ryo aac^o>cpoJ8«n^^a33T^ja>3a°a38 

o.u8.»«o*iua^ fl»na*ro«ej3« ^>3>03?ivt Aoj*l0l n 

a<j)TKm>>»'»onn i »yngo3i MalswTn; <^)*L^ a oAaieiAoaj.jg'jg^ 
cn>3«c/o® ajlaoil < y*a'njoOo ®3>t0^ fT »>2% aivco&o&m ox^e, 
flraOaobo rrvn03»JTO»3 , 3£jsl d.'lTl Wd'Ar) tnfctraooiVw anianj 
<m »• icuoIto^h# «TV3cw^33t2a«o> «<n%rm 

«i3c»\|9tins u ojO«miM 6 Aworvajntot a^jao o<J)rm 

a^o, aivr^-uor»^o6, mn^^gaKrtataAmo a^g’gwalapuHafl 
r3«aaaioe«o1®23» ftw a«K>oo»3«»"f -iv3 

UJOatfnaaatf** rCftsnaj* o^>-> £>234.ai»jM,3j)a>« mjnaajosiou 
ft« c , j)oc/;oo-TUJt3'J» <*>§P AM^Mklai nva^jwoflfmnj* (nmjs 
^4p3®®’ , aa‘*finvaiic^ , A«i»3an«'A'> ft a <jjai£)<a,flj>a*a3 
W. *no>lno rrv.j^|««xi3A4* a<V>aj3 a»au3 «g<acmm» a«4»*1 

g3co0ot.fr 823 fr^AJ3*V5aft3» ft <3 (B«feS<» ft33Ctt AfW3»li)*pjla^'’, 
<j<o>aiai« ni3-o^ J.3T)oa> J j,sni'>u)5i»l.io ore-gOoi to&oO aj irnato 
cooOava^inotej* ^ctj-d3oja^«o*<o 



22«3o i»33 TV3a3^3a9«ajma.'oia3J(5TT>1 r?i^3cocn<^aej^a 
anf^jtfrnVO^ga ft* **®'.3:o-nxw>3tt>33«»", az'^jtva'ncaWloo^n 
- (1313' so an) a naVno^a'iuaCb *n9a«l*oko n\Ky 3«Oc*o oil s» o» 
o®rc\p®t«& '^)a8»3*rr>3uaj3 J tnan<t>a»A0'-®*? ,, oa'^jT*j8TJOB ,1 smo> 
a^_j3«PJ 22S QJ ajooa-^ ««mui3 ^t «3Ofl03>TVi3af>tljy'TVC$aj 
co amDai ^a.na'oasto re 0 iv*ms204o'. g28ka*3a»ib&l 

aeii** 0 3132 .‘nto^al^pjgn ^*o»«a 3oa&3 a®§, a<xojojo nv* 
ajj 3 n>1 oi >aj oy 3© 3> a-m oJ3i»3o. auId^ss ■uIpjotv^o 

c/3 2 oo apioo^QTal oi oiooOne* *n®3.3jaj^u?»Qaj*cBCo jotjOro <$ 
rcnwcm i)sw3»1d*i?l*Tota'li**:no. "okoilu-A i>9 ca»ojV'co3«no 0 
ah3al33 njacoi&lai, j.ula' JonOaobo c333*m3ajQi23«ia 0 "aa^ej 
308 u:ao'’. :3q>T>cna«aJ3><^33jl-gj3*T>TO»lrTa*8 ®A3® «a»3U>3<» 




aa*eja_j33> 
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«o02iQiosro 0 o^yro crooC^eO, (g^QoTlcaloeia^d 

6iaj aojWoIoj* {j^a^axsO £33ao«W®iy§lel«&*<TB>! 

Qi , j.ru<D3Td(^)cr^in'«o a.ajkue£22Za«c»n»aM3> aa a.a>®tfla> 
<njaQ3®oj®j«KAo 0^0*3230) Aenrranoi cols®ei5gj'».TVjl§fig 
E±v «b - 1300 oral ®a^o ^jojlsco’oArro asailjy 0 

aoj^crflg. agloflcol oio^oAraiAao^MloldQrmaj «0D3ao«a>! a. 
ojl<tx)oOMa»x> afloo<»*<r>lalBi»* aa Q fiJ 3 f®aj 33 » r^jymtnlroajAiBo 
(, aa<Haa^o® 1> oQyroWVB (ooaa.ooD.aaj^ajy^l^ftrBafclajo^ ojo 
o\jQj«w»l-oi ^sumaoj* *®oooj« ac» 3 ««l^aaj 3 x»l|«£ &<® <o>*«*« 
ao»a<vr>®o«T>laaimo" ftgaa<t> 3 *^V® 3 o& ^"i^aoArm-mosno 0 . o£) 
<rno.ai> ffimlci oujI aJ ^< a>3«rc<™ ailajaacD nj^30to«, aio^rra 
oiojw a>UoT2A®cftfTT)o>gj, ajl®nn«93, ^ujw®1soj fcoooo ibi®c/b 
ro aim® 5|o crvasaaoa^oniofo aJcajootmaj.m.ariLUOcnaorao^^sl 
(','oaDojoaJATZorfHi'' ore<id«ai®^^oi®l6o*39 < Ma. «k®<mo3«n**. m® 
a>09fi% ‘’aa'Huivo.nc®** qi t<o1 /*< ®tu 0 Co av*Tv“<$fji«3ii»o®l 



rtt3tfM»«i«o«irm®o» «r»» mxia>1«3a>-jjlj «niio "3a<MU£^3;® ,, qj3»1 
J*m apj-onflACothi" .anoMai*^ s«m» a^Jinwa® a»ajl:9®» q 
aa^oaj'-gj*. mfroVvaojaral a-ilaojsaa «v»n^o®»o®»»»l«ci> «ro> 
03.\J3* oi*waaajojis«D cn&coro&n. las® a*J03£e*c«Ajl &oj 
a&OyO^ 0 .tV U a^^lA«>l^pol<KtOT>tJ>3<|>W3m>0.. 

0aj®034«<TT?)aj; <$»£)sylf ajl«m:*a,cBO®j3’yao3>l®33!Doa«o»_ 
2 ^ 33002 06 1 %> o «o> ooiol3ru(/yo>aocla3aj33> u cnliirujsalcQOajaob 
<A3«t>3«o3 a3aojjj*o>«m®aj3saio»l«3rj^3(T>r,v*^«i>a3. 01 . 

g^la^oe*, ooaxlip^aojloanajejtnralslcno^ a>««acna,afe 

^Lca^l^ttaTO 22o>l(»30aoaar>*. 

aoo.aiWisw©'' ^eiinalai nj^agaoal^Hij ajl^sm® & 
f^^iaoo^^nuaoiloliW*. Qimoei'yf 24. o* o^ikoral 
®Hi ogj-m oj 3» t, rnlei3a.3;®Wlf^*.(A saj-aojlaA” 

.^ymoaH ail J. sram1®co3« gagocwiaoao 0 . 

aj«oaoi <4oi3^»ci®lj>rAn o_j .*> msl tai u sr«l .■nj-jlAflO^p^aa 
Qjai»3c/3g_jaf^AmACb anJ33o gjo»g3-/>c?g)« nujocooioarxoa 
£}o»l £jao®3sl*®ma. '’ewailoo-myions’ o®.-m ojlac^aBiroo 
l< ®ojrm364» <t/l3>«Qjou.o" r^ym aio&jaoa'l^-jolanal^rro; 
,f ,n>.j»/yo>o «^ 0 RaO 3 o” * 3 )<tt> 2 0 ‘<r>T 7 J 3 » c erf) Qirmammoo" aQ) 
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aa03*3*3cTv° aAoo&s* aotnO* 



croleroacn oUeloia*; "ajleajlajnvcoooi ajlfmajla^dAS©*” ci<J) 
fm a 3O0» "aoaeigio* cd)®*&o nv*33aa>\ ai)e icr\j a® oaeiao 

acoio#” «Q)rm3a>ajyoCb 0415! cTolaoWfrnsio 

(Ojgo. 38) q_).$«^ 3 ^gHaocoo® «>® ct\;#^^3cj>®pd “aegW" 

Qodl^° ,, oajaj\^oav 1> a>o<i*lma"l^i(T73 ”o3««*l33-a>3l^ias a»oo>) 
Aom-iroiaHaB aoork^^cm® 0 (^iS 5 *0) <ma£3<»aaJUa3*Tnagj3. 

ftj^l^SawolsOAafiosWnaBla^jjttfm .ni'ossoia «norra«ajfijy 

$ai»)<a i>. 3§«H'Tn 01)31 ara<T>,TvfQ^33co 013^06 (££iatt»)&ai aJ3 

aiMM«3flU>)dfc* ^joa-say* «*»c«co era)i»3®*i} v»g||«i0ra 



-3« 



9 £ 3 A*n»ls 0 j ••«30# ,, Qj)®a3 “ajAeJojafe" ogyro*, 41.®ei 

".u'lfywfc'ejm 11 ®!* M a»c«y3rn^*co 11 ®3>no9 <m*f>waaaja^)|Bflffi 
cr>j(j ®iO'a)o 4 AQ 3 < 9 .mo 4 r^ > . 

’'aj^^o-a^coUei aoaeoa^AOj* oj3o»)<#«ior«j3Cb owome 

& «nffi a^.ajej«a3« 3-4wj.B3ip»")^, aoW acn 

«)|a)s)c» ( ni-J3 (3200 yAr.®n)a3sm)fm3« a . 

oW)«oii>H 0 ^ax^araUtu 

"AotuVA^a^o^^a^tfaj. otomawo^, «flU- 

S3>Vj1 & oaca 

ao>t£)a>* ofic«)^»)ag 4 , 
aaoAoolaoorx* n>«ay>3AA»mU cdoj- 
lAijlmsolfl*., 

aojeDq&^jagip* • oiscn) «& @a«rn)«A.flm. 
a.«»®-> crfl§. as: 



''aooVaa^j’oi^aa^^&^oi^ aoo)a®3* 

aJ39)Cal«6, sy3fl*)«3ajUA, 
a^c3)«Ax*ggA3«m>3ifBAc^Qr)a*iD. 

«rat*l§ai3T^, ©303^)833*° ml 
OjI'/oIaOWTj)^ Qj) 3|£J<3> ACT)A^O_ 
»ej)«ej(tr>3_ 



g^TDaxi: 
eisoolg^’aoolj*# aJ3y)s)sia3i'®1s - 
S3 ^U-waagjo!*’ 




<3ZO€Jg^OO 
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“ar^a.-ao Q&lscn* auao*OD_ 

®ara(Tnaioa& ; «fcVme^l- 
ai^oao OJ3S<OBft^ ©V^oKfOALCO- 
aTlofaCD. c?ioa3CDAo ; 

criVAml®*3» tA C6®«_ 

uijamaoco* «7lcna*D0«A 

avoac/O®**® <oWrn^OQion«s aooo_ 

a3Qji^l9«3«tuaion^o6 ! ” 
o^rm’l a^o-htcnQ., £«»o*oc/iw®l®fii 

0)50>0 ajl®«BBcte Bn«^,g^3«nAa> oiVu<n>l, 
££ 3 a>aAfil$3.c/>- 

«ujomo®oi«jo «*0,«®oa«T>lac»a8ci> > 

(QnOf—Cto, 

aWiflfc®*«^sl, aujo'^J^- 
©oai ! afla®ajao»- 
gJlm3o«gyoa*<®®(iVim®lsa.ijl®ft mlm 

"$2>la3fe! 

cftgj, ai^AamaeTa^'Oi 
(jiyaToO^nj, A>wT<A®<iQ^®toe^Aftj/ao 
oioATirA a»«oaT»l, 

aoao6fy3«aj>ofO^>fA r^aiu^sl a.ajlalpj*nfl- 
urooaoi. (t^IaOoo^* 
ovtanaoialai a^s-nilrA ®pi-*aail®s ml 
<flaj'TnmVA ajlTma^®!." 

r^)OTjl a^oAoon. a-wlsO® g^T^.wasA'rnljgj? ot)^r»l^ 0 
ojla4«no>Q|o <o0,a.9w^|8fi ft-» aqj^^joob* a$<nogc/8aflai«wi 
m» ivo(ao,a®gjrna 0 f&co) *4)522 *-*'>a»«wm r lgjagjo. 

( aoj03 3 ‘ ,v >® ,< >J^® s <i^^-»5aim3c«i»lai ©njl*.®jy§®©> 
to A^a^srnjio, ajlQ_jeioSc^)o'/i»3®e>» OaJOaMl^p^cm ail 
zog)a.3>OT*l i\j45gjivld3m>2>ao® «®®ei™omo*Bwfl«fc 
«rra:Tvoz3m,Ja3» c^ayml^jdi amjms TVjOBoajljkaoAma. 



angina 

oioaio^oailgj 
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®0O0®3*ttTU° a*n99R°a>Tvl«fc 



cd»3«xji>»* o^co«»a*. ©mna9g>«na9cni 

rymoHiB»®a7i nvocygOAaWl "aaaejg^oa> ,, ®l<5S rro_f| 
gYiOaaais. Aogl<3ocnj^)0»Ve««c©3«* nvauoBryor®. a0)<rn $©aJ 
anlaman^tM *'®nM»©9C*» ,, gjoJA«« oAoioaCDnuBA^ooto* **^iy 
Uix>0 'st-a TVjlAol^pg®sr»«r\o4« a’loftnvjoaB^as mneja^.BAOcnjo 
jj^ejoB-ayao^as ^yoaj^.aA^n*. «»«U o<rv««c/:.w®lcnajA9 
c/ac^nnoaiTnlgj. «ra icon, ©<nnn»g)«rnao3» qjm»l«B«s’l'YUflo<T>®3 
ry tm»9<m»An(Ko)A« eBay tv J* oaiaagj? «9fr< (Tjot- 
•tna-m «lrmon>«aaQ oajo®o<^n««®jy|A3 

werma* *2’ ^^3®9*Oa^g9cDY&W«n>ao£)9. c/B«y 

crvrtyu* Aglanym a^AOBQO#©* ••9a*fi,g£3a>”a>fl<86 f«l 
©TigiwO^owTerman'm., TOBOosBaiaiO ftiOsj®* TO<otoo 
c^bO aoinHlairrnl^a^jmB* wc/yaH (jycBo'rvyin 

boat*. ■•aaA©Q*)aaolQ^ras a«c/x^)"oo» TO) **ov*5Bfla>3-jWI 
(ttOAbB^jvrvV “«a'^j^>» M cc»\oi aOd^Tvl 

<&*i.$©OttWj(<n®c/t>(i>«B*|i TOa^moo3©n©lA»aB<i»\ QfOAtgjW^ 
®AO«n3TT>«'TT»®0TO*. afl)© TO^^O fl-WOrttOflJ. 901 

craimlgj, •nur^pBOiYiiBisaoiasi* mjcVBAj®lnj®««iBK», m^um 
ao^ajKiOfliirt, .wnyimna/* flltgjta* co«fcp 

®4» aita ^9T^A^A«tj ojftittroaan, 

©• api-oofiAOi^iD'B^ a4eiaS*n) e« ^«g)*axDMn»” 3 j1<b 7) 
«v« n^)n» nvWU n9a ©>oalgj. to 2 > oJoI-vjoo^ 
Alonok a-»22^boi* tomato o>0U33aj)v»* ®aj 

«^o. ob ,ry tvj -n oj oi»lo& ^anejanco "aa'vfi^TO5"&«>0 
04 ©aJ-.OOTV3A20 2j)or»1ro a»g)ACI>B® WO'lkfl Aoil«T>a*Vc& TO 
2« *©ejA9Ba*»l ovJlAiO^p^flCiS* TOajnomalaTfeo c/»<htnl 
« r » ojihO'-BlojIaq-na. .9>«a».Ti m »$,«0-c»k4* 
wsiAjoapi A23coT\ o_J9'.b an tti "aa'>ejjj^03> , 'gg 1 '' «®3J> 

#oojih<n5«B af)3»^jj. im-nv>«®tifi»«»UlMA? 

ail. cBABnArornj^, r»fl)o. o®. 




(913) t>0 23 <010)1 (0& 



e»o<not)oaoT»loi cnoija^ 
a<Tj>-ne oj*/33<®a««»»owi3 altn'qai* s^sroa^-joCb, 

oj)®a3« ojlejnoii aiftb a»ai«a>TOoAX/a»TH»l- 
spj©a*« ojlc®3<uaoaji|yTxn'ya Aoanoob. 



nvJl»a5* tnjo^^«w»VA«njajr»j« asiaia^eycy- 
aoaDc/iOj® acnop*!, a4*5oJ3asgj3* nfla®!, 



oj£jco\86^§«b 1 aA->«A vrrxoiHaiorA 

ajeia»* a^ituJOOtn'A 'U>aola*oas>, 



A0P4ACb.«»6\«^ciMcm^d<«Ae&i»— 
aarjAl-agjO'a a>y.«ea<m •8aicn«»o«6, 



«raa»(o^«aiflt»\^ a?iPB.Oo aJagg)— 

axibova i<ruoooJfTOl A>aai A'^orvcna xbH , 

ancnUcn ao^«A3«num-0D <u*r® ojU- 
AKiflo* 

AincnaaWttMgJsftoW*; owmila/to- 

aVt-D3*««. 

^K’wnw. ajjl]* <nwf^jy3^ ftvxul^lpj. 

aAoieia^H-A »T> 5 ajl£pcT>oaS o»->o»" nTi Wl 
a.i0« o Qje», aj1ej'W»1wfm«laof»afli»o®s»}y». 



0 i3>3fiv»*i^®Vy«u3®'’ ,aoeia»®3<Tm®8®«»a^o& 
aaOMUofe ojVaojlaj rnj^oNyjz^aoofmaa-pCb. 

«1. 08 b. 





<2>Oafl 

scifla® assay# gaTls*# rfoOso MOBc/)rfU«<n». &22<iajoo£j 
arraonjmo irvaosaa^sraaoj'vn (T\jaDoJa©lAga«»“ ao 

oi^o. toaivioaacoi cel^oiTr® o^^arotn>°9W^aitf*a<x>)«04«i 

asg. a'jjrmoci xn>s> aoj-^'mo'mas^s^ aoa*» 

o»; xroayaOo, «w ojeilo aoai)a>9«n&* «roaia^a<Ao <uc«ja<nra> 
ej*. Qjoo^ajcraltsi coci^a c«®\a»a® eno\<n 

6n*a<xvlaaaTia0a& oQaaagja# sa ^tymacaWmi flp aAajYo) 
flra»l(SKAo ©a-u-tnscm ruaas aacAaaaoa. g^&ui* ^-jauxaaajSQfl 

o® mj*couil <noaa^)*w®m> somtb> ajlooflaoasy. 

<a j 2 ^ a^oH, a«maa<Y\4a0*«n»<TO3'iJ3®ei at>«rooai®t>c9# ax 
®aa afaxJWVwrnlgj. tn jataa* flp^ajoo :n>cTtt<ifl«a»fcVo& 
<nj"^TnUa gjSscsBfW «i9®jtaj33*infla> 

a»aofi ASwnajy^TTva*- 

•oifldQOOjjjfc rt aoo».a®TJ> ando^oaJAoaa^ mama 

SajaQvolaoarwsagja* oigj a.aa&>i4# ao^i«ai^©o/H.owi| o'r>&o 
nagflayaCb “aT^aa-V* o^no *oaaJ^A*A avoao 

®«n®a«» 0 . «ximiq4>0d «o»jyaoa>9 1 *fl)on.iv«^ rosyaaaaa, 

aormaoi «vflf ®4®>w»*A«oJ9a4. a>^:»a*®»a<YTi3jnma<»^«ni\ oi 
ojVo ^.o^3(/)nuo 113^" «T5am«s aaj«a (UxacH” 

\-LiXoorA «».j;yaaJ3c® gj^m^'uJOoV fciasa oil 

•actaaioaonOo aflao«n* soj^a-tuaCb, Aanfta-Mcnt ^jccaoa 
.iv*y?®0j.0o ^-jaT^4k« 04-11 xr> aoiO&AMniftO, ®.*|f ’aio®^. 
A^n^' . a^wnW-Ao ao.aiavAJa^’ ft-o. «a^j* aaim fljaaa 
u». ojni> <tj:s jaaass-o^scoloJ cDsya:nfta-n8. ^«w®.-r aoofl 
ao> aaoy^ 6oa?r« ooj-i^'niaio.swaajS aacmoaojo 

C4« fTV07>an®gj*w aa*>ne*. S23®o , ®** 0,1 ^3 0 ° R 3 ! ®f>.-noa«ua 
oh!’’ ^.tb oiaa-njaCb! 

aoailaAonajoab rror>VuV4«fl*<»>3a-»» ®oii^acna*®a<i®®w 
-aiaa^ Tv_)0«x1fi»a3jM.n9Tb AaaoansaTO-au anaaacijtaflrm 
CQjao^Q^Vno ®»o>aj# AonMal^. Aaeioj# Aejaj* oa)o<e».o«w 
afljaya'j# a»®aic^afi ermo«B u aoojl. acusaicoo 




aooil 



rryajaasnAlca «*oolodolgji «oafl«K» 
jyoo^ ajosooolgj. aftaiWaNtlab 9«ajaoi®;yf>ol ajo<s>3«n»aj®0‘w 
^8aiOT»ln8a3®a>s»l ®»3ajo aresj^ai£g»«T» c^gl y&oJtm 
njosjjroji oiejl» ftoajoouaagj? «n>(»«aioao? ail 

orm$a>«& ae<ro.3jaucn. a»33oasi»ao *rMW*ajl«*rro tjs&jaral 
<m<o04M«iB3f AQ^oocjgitt 0 &«<T4 a£*, n^f^nyo) 

<yi^)o o £jO'Tj»<Bo^« am«l3l§o<n»' co^fnoimWiWla^iflicmffi 0 . a 
-nsaAo*v«agjten(o& aao03<T»s.aoffi3 aaj^lmo" «oiru_i>T\i£ja3^ 
juShs svoaoco coTaiaxnsl^&aaj^* A pip tb ng ? a©6n>oiBTn>oS§ 
*>4fTr> r^'A) *.*1 ai o maO ro° o3)aJl$fro3«nD aarv-JQo? 2}«oaco 

Bflaiim 3 oa c^faifA 34 Aluflolawro ersf eiloicrilmo AoiAaoiorA 
arjoiloicoaa-joaai (moon^ajol aenos.-noanums ounsmorrolgj. 
wlnWoiB-Wj Q'SQAOOI, a £\ a.'l&'m »*» a«c/>fiflailA 
-»«i 5 aooil. 



«. 3 lo«o»>i 2 £ "oilf^ Aaai»ai^o-'w»aiA «3 

a 33 ailfiiv* ajcv\«n»30o roaa a 3* oca a»m» «&oJ3a«iai©fj 
loHfli ®«ajw«ao^*s maloti a ®0 oJ<!»«3nftj30)a3»lfl»<nB! isramo 
<n3° *OAfi«® aaajl. «r* coIcj* ^pj^orulaigq^l fWB&aloi# 
aJATVjl'avKYnrtTVoi! * 3*003 ofl sfc*®aj$a»3ok a«atrmo<Qo«ft^l * 
•IaOs oxmloi ojflja^of • aen>olj*3cr>ls3j-»«{ cvsi®*Q3Cfln ail 
olai*; nra n» Jo-manCb cnlf>>®»*,33«}#. <J)Tr>3d&, Am olayaota 

ao» 3 a/*)V 9 nua« 8 a.i 3 «ai, aoajl inns*®* as&Ilay* aflaq-na; ay 

jt<nli>,03 Ttfalfli «2<ma«aj« ojaa***^* aAoi^iiw. ail^p.ofol* 
*4*S -»|l9<T333'TVO.>iaai0o aOOjla^TvlfypO&flB AflilAaajy? oil^o 
r-i3>m»l.’j» *oi3em srclVi* a>o« avI^^^I® *3#io g^tiw 0 > 

$■*» aojoapnl J no Toi*3«sn*»n«5 jr >22 a^aiW-as a3»30Ytn a 

aolaa4j>3tf03 aog^atwn’. «upay-»al«ej oj3ojay«m>)o aoorux^ 
isn*£«» ao ««» 3 »o> any ojcj >jtt) o>&Cte«fc» 3 <a«n 5 ’. aw 

iioo®n J ®»«*n»3<6, s^IoUt. w»l si ?.t*j 1 3oi.‘**.cr»voj£. (tocyvwO 
ioi-fl-3 n«s aaj ia.jm»li)e» ojI^aCo oig ^ tt> ,a,oq 

imojoao^ irio58ii?ni^a.U( $sl yl§«nj u . afijOAtflaiYoinrail 
•>ii3.3 3 n3<03-u3«al, A3«>^«) 3 ,>Ta ’tRj* coyno-A a“oil«aj3aei 
<nool» a.onia aaieaalgj. .onaao-at ato wasmsoierm. 93 aoan»lio 6 

Ol^j3n3333»3, 23>gyl»i Olfl SSOJOOV^M 97»3Tr)1'0 3'3b -ei^lAcb 
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«Ao«g»*a vrvU#> 



momOGaloeirtnWWMb (2}a3ijW)Ma2)4 a^>on»gjo # ac \ a "9 
o®ej«B®a§^^«q°! n^)® asaicaOj aJiroocvsns 0 ! <fli|l<a>§as 
finjsolsio ^9«oc«» aoiioj^W vlgUiaism*, boqi®o ftonwao 
cnmj(m«9AMOJ3f»« aoa fl aaj«maafrno«ro®gj3 satabaflcro* ai 
ire ^)‘jTn2". 

mjaolii»®o<T*> nve*uaaD3 ojejajyoif* acoray.^? 

ofDfflls^rvsn}". ' ogymo«6 *»oj ajlnv w $wV»®s olfiiy ft® 
«3n)j)«»1s.»4 i Tnnii3 > osrT3 rflajla» afrormxjlgj. cogj 

aflejcotaft ftooCto ®<vj»»§'YT>a>*aJ*jO.«ao. “ao 

&)<&*&9&taaJol<» amvA" au>oa^«& a»03«jyrxvT». «o»o Ajarrw 
c/»1<JU«9ai» irocoaOo am r bo rv^2«A^-®A04i«gj, aooflojios 
<ij>o«»ja J j > o«W3«w'' «*8‘i*><ft*4»MnV ras*^^TT>»lfli «rv* cocoa) 

gj. eroaAaoolmaoco c>n)u1ai>xa* t <rvr**®VD3oo« ffl'icwlo 
flreim.jor^'mtfuCb mravWoj 33)^073 tjcosco)^ o*5oj ®aj3rv23> * ra 
sruajAcb rfojW'vnlogjt acrai) t*s» «oa^jy>»l.'»®fm*sVafc aoai 
c»)o«Mk trooj-oo^coloS 3<aiV.o)«*V «boj* o0)oj«aj</>* aflai 
«-noo^aa_jo<i»®<i>! ®«4,o»9a3» &0»a»»aJ* £cti!93<3uaj9A*©. 

«*U0A©«4KTT> <S« Q3T9»C®0a>3>9ci»l8n»l^l«. 

$$ojo^ $ 3.710^ oo-JinSoro* $30300 

aojojaa^H-o* aoo)|p'7»jai7.34nB # ar>3j)®»«ilAo Qo^*. 

colei© 

2913i»KB‘jQ A9AJ«.* 

•natattS 9aj-v>jTn3)'o5w»®rrr> asoft t*UjU»'i<ro«>9ro>9<a& 
■ora 22 a 9-o 3® 9 * oflg^©. Q^lNmjMO&a^-JOSaj ao®oai3(A oicoq 
’* 911 * oicoIaOs a9®«a3¥^- ®oafl cnV>«3»oo«o° a3^jo£3a»©. 
^ACb^ ov MMmw^oafl) «oaj.oUv)A3'DC$ati' 

oJIgWi 3 vj9O0-»*a *.Co rnlAotjrown aja^ai «B3j3t9&tt9«i»*; 
ai$fl .wn-uilo*: "O/fe} miiaKt* mjflnaai^jasjjo. ci^oi'droiaas 
(l Tvjoatooj*, cnsvislsj© su-stoh 7J© o^Rgniiafn) 
ancnligfcij© aT»fufl6A*®i*aa«>na4«, qjIaCo aoiil-ofim aoj 
01 %)* C/19.Tf^*S»l'>n-3> , n»Wj«Ao fT^aiOJ© C®37Bl)3J|© ^)C09.TU® 

2^93®^ ifl aH tn moW&a ajo-ucrv^sio .TJolAjo^lai'® 

jj_j.ro o sroaisn ©1 aWs. na. aiajl^as aotfla 

g^° 0(3)3, ASay 57133 m <jpJ3A*! 




aoafl 
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04^30116X^0 oj9<3aM* aOOlla® *+&<x£\{£*rm° CDlfiJ«<fe9 
egcm^ 0 . A^O«TWJk*Qj>o ov««QMBiOo soom feMobsdrfta 

rmoui aojaol a®ajl^®ft-ioA«3>a*ge. aail£_p\»3ao«Tr fAoflot 

aflarttaraOaafeo oju|* aooiWWb ao^ e aajao) aw 

aWWoaw aaJl^jTVoe# osruinjrmwgj. ^<ymal^o«» 0 04 -a 
nMu^az*. a«oDoa»AJ^« o-jqjora'^as oJ«ocw(5ka)9«»"» E2 1 ™ 

cdo» «ra<w« oil aeon •TlaiW.'ivOAc^ai^* <u»Vgo©aoolacsro, co 
gjaajoaej ao*«3a© ajoly aaooaaoaas ftafiltoa aaogytanbo ao 
ejaagjt oQO®# 6tcnyr**o«& «w«^yoo- ao#<*atn«2> aora»i6n»ofli 
£nm>3oO« fioawj®; «»&<* **$•; Aoc«*. '’ak^lsrara. 

aqo'gig) Af«Bls^»wia«2 1 ' .o{jym aajofljao©* a&dhaO 

*4w*wan7i3|aC- 

ojaaaw&o (n._)3*i'^W).»w»''» 0 crawl aaV. r^aSocoaTl 

afii>9fj oJ?aaU« ®U*» a4«al*ta3*aaJ9n4« c»Qi 

aia» * , <uiaa». n oJ3ajlsy3cb Q^lKcmoagas avooooaoaic^ajy^ 
aw. ajejffi. aoafla«*.o«n| a ogporA QpAaaosacWtam#' 
^044*0110*9* a«al^ aormoaci ••c/fl®3»W^lc% <^)ow 01 
owfcSmi craoiirvraflwOi 0 * 3 * wwa^agj. oj«j®9i/>«ao 3mjwl 
ao* aaaly oflja^awwocon^^ni*. oIVnj # $w»W<ttaY>®# a>xo 
aillH 'TvJlAral^j* Qpa 4«attO?3* *M»W»3Wal/y ^joiottiIm 
a-nmocra" ronAwwlpi. aiOA^smoT^Tna*. 

oj9<o«t* «arml*» a>oela n4«oJMCJ ^ijAO»oara* o)9a 
«*9«o «e»3,a»ma*l«a Attraoofe ^j®3:rvalgj. «raoi«®Ob^Mrmai 
oicjI® oraoj Asaosnc®. ^'tnooS anaftaaotni" :$jli/u>aoa» on 
auw^o <sa)*»yo'U3aej aaooaonraa*®. «iwun<uj9UjlA»>3 anifii 
am octal woiaal ao«rr»«oi»3SS<ylffl*iO‘Y3j9aj aooi% craolcooaw 
crairo^o. soil yjkflooraioaS ajl-rrfls *9yy« •®-*^**0* ' ,0 ' 9 
am»o«<n»'T> MD^wftitHU? c®iH®ib aooj^aca>o«vij 0 cjj ®o</y* 
aloow, fflaa.ru saarralola^s, cowlaro gisajWoaw cralejlascrn 
ra.agj 5>nrov7.oi auwn* atfl^jajSo'A aj<£3«»w3A®3*& crawlow 
o.ai «m »f Sakamoto oaj<^3n»»o»'A 'aaoo^o*-^ 1 warm, sqjo^jo 
Ot w g^w< fflfm aooil oa)oil39'mw3<»oa& aiiQaa aje->£>° aaiawaajo 
6*ai ao«*9ab akflj&o. £«a«ro 3EJoa.acni^o craojcoojoooora. 
ffl-m^o a ow*9«. <^Jl9a7>«-o!^T.3aT> , «nj3Wl^>»2> 0 ? aejOAwalacfer) 




aaoo*9*j3n»" 23 -tuI 



ailcrnUjafi «i®.Tj(fl.ao©«. sQjfomajsgP j^jnocoagj $$<M|Oilaok3 
<$'<» £rmo? <n^j^8aiAS6»a « sa.Tj^sei •feoavA.oooiB* tf aa>oooo” 
afl)-na s</>aj3ofe awisgco oa Qjt3cel^'|afi»nWrAn eifco»(oo*(Bi£)* 
fiittgpe* aaoorrao<n9°t -ooVy, a-io^aoaj# £Sao»3fv» aooTl 
®a> a o c/H o o ol colai^^co. ajol^-pgpm® oj 02002x6 aoojT^as 
ao®£j3,«flol3»3®nj>, aiooolaj0ooio«ofi^si^s1 wtafncnonBiaei 
2ao». a^j«o3CT3ei®)aofeo ojoaaom^ii* jrojj-morrocoagj? 

tt ao^A, aaj^ oaos**** o©03 olayaaofT aoojVs®* ao 
fiO0Tttja.Br» ona^^.uoojf.'ne. a o^^^O-noosaS aoswuc^o 
AaioO* csooaH a«a>^M«. £<tt)*o«» 3*3 ®A3ij*«<03 

-til®a*>0 flt3^-o\fl6 aOQl^ltaft AOOI«gj'»fia3J°t «OT»0®rtbo <J(D 
oo'cioeianOo V' o>3Jaoin« oAao^naj^ ad®» 3 AAftlojio 

.\JOijB« C.»oll»3»l JKl(TT^rsSOTJi>r\cri) (032 Wife A 3 <03 *03 (DOQ^Icft 
a^o«-Oo ^tvoo-oizottlanwimf atl^oo^o aifcj. '‘aoioaflroa* 
asm? an aoofli jj 2 co®<» aoofl 2s**0 oooi> -v^anaoj 

" <^)TD* a<30« «UJ JO« CD*A£ <CT»aofe')J)0*3tT)'l&3|Saft' > ; 
n(J)*fcle4o aooiWa ®®<a>oiHooS «o^** afltyorenttljy. aoaaii 
*n*32'’ i»3»no 2X3iH.a«2® ao.**nm j«' 

afljjnna'. vj) 032302^ a^3J3tb -3)9-03 aO.0» 

noaa^w ana/J'^an-roa.^nTbl***. 

ai^'-ojJoS aoj-s^^-u •w^J«Xi«oCo*3 g wofiofyj. aoa 

o*y®o wi* aa.3a3CM.A39<»1 rul$ojo-A •»<3QjanO 

ow nvw *<$«»< 3 (i» 3 .T^o»oral«i QVi^a V» -ojIoj < 03 ® 

nH®» aoHaC* 2P-to <u^aa»)|vi-uMAi, ooocmos aoj^a/oo 

3l®ik»,-mT 39*0)0 f3l03§g03. '.J)0333S ®»M 223 «YB0Jit»3U» 

«1>>W T32030 1>9m»9«« a3^J JOJ3 2l« ■flojta«a»3 

o> a 3^-Tn-iO )>3 a*>aO®:®oo $nofloly3.3> (olaal^aiOflA *)«»■> 
A9aj)4^|fll)OU« T093o09rnlT8«W3-ol35J? 033* -TO 3. 1 03 <0011-003* 
Ji,. 30tg3f)« 3 )**A> TOOJ03U.9 2 

o .*■>•, ftuWf*. 3«oor) aaoiei-Mbffn.mCo 

«?*■» 204«?«> n<J).)-l7« 03331 

"aooil 3 \* 2T3^)iOW»Vo> 3* 

33 ina^*§'v®73«a»O>ll033f 

— £i5- OO'fiJllOJO'^*. -*4)». 'Q). rvi5)«l. Off!* 



*AJ30 



r?*o 20<K?4. 




(0GCO3^rt5TO}l^Clbo rata 02) 0^000)0) c9/0>). 

*»woQl*»» (Magnet) *i»*»o®Waarr»§Ba 0 $2 (,D 

alTnaejdJUaa 6* a <ft«n$ajl5<ft»agj. 

njfeisgn* boWmoI^ ^o^ajcnA^sns 0 - a^jsaoa area* 
c^onnco^o'loawHol.y c^ajailaPrO^To. (gOo^jay. 10o0 

4<sm0& 1093 qi«o atlan^painD aa»osnbAJO «*J)tt) aTlcr)a_iimin 

«iia.-r^>UKr^ajVii» o3iAH0<W3a^®Q0)a03>^ &«ja®ovn 
^oTioo^laajjW')^’ a^)^eOdeo«ij-fD. ^n^_wy« 1200 — aw" 

31'Vy'' OT®oi«OJ.'A WlaMU a •* ^5 ^rry^OJ tT\jCnj o.rvT) »3col 

iwm uraocuafe'’ Yinati^joi-o^. J>drfl 

aJ Sif*2i a ’ 0 *’ 0 ' m4n * J- BB.oJfn3iH.oaas ®'0»aaacn3.e«l»Qg)o .sia-m 

wo«n» o^anoaj^Tiai a»«ns ojWl^Baj'mtottDliMirm a)S«womo 

Biloorp*. aoljHiej* ciiS9A*o^ o>.ls^<>5*6»rT>a»« an 

«n»ia> 6 >oj-^ ana* ororoXioaoBsTn/nac fi)«ti 

•as £2s»Vo6 a* ojl-eJ3iv^»2 «BaJ«i^»3^as a<»>dq<M)3 

->%' l aQa-, mmW-rSa evw».iam® n^nTJaJ^^mfnloo'oD'O^oaO#. 

doaWlsBJonaabo oj^/«^«u)d oo^ne*, (n&sapjoSd.oKntarA:) 
oisa-o-o^auvo oaiol .«• an* o>^«s B60J3^u>3<6 (yoaooy* 
**1^0 iP®^***^* |«^3aoiana'A') oa'on^'rT9''-'8/*rt»na» orasl 

a^no-WB^TOOD »o» IsliMflaaf 

aro7>r^a.ixfr^aj))jfiS a)Sa«k> trr>%£)am9 d,^V>c,an:52'' 

fjj ijCVjuD ^zontmmoo^ *tb jj^j1*>p_j u. o-tro. 1 209. ioi 

o>oj* 3 n/’a u -vJjan b» O'^'irflovW an 

oo> y A -at d>m®l oi ooi»q^37» o^a flsr»a^iiaa t»« 3«nl 

«T>^OJaana* o«tj iio^^n^Jsjwoo) ^o^aajla^a^OdBiwer^ 0 . 

i»jc3iU2:ao ’, r)is^amoj<Ot>'r73)W*l®ei 

M)0) ai^.e •>* ijanl -nj. araeOa-Ao 

O\;dV) 0 »V-lgJo B3J3l.BI»l50**m IB* UO* aCT)^jl|>JOB«l) 

•d> 92'\ jc3aei«^3 r^j-m a'urb^c/rTrnjAOc.-A 1535_<tii r^)$ 
a>0)jld.T>o^«wAd-‘ilaj'B »■» ajov.^eialui 22-9 *ro-»rQj3 
cu»o\j^aid(no» (Magnetic declination) iry qjI^jI 

1.»33-ib* I541-7B* Z93i^ »j9 5p.-A.\Jl.ivVi4* ®3j®>sejl.no 

•)van)oljj ocl J.oatx/'So rn^^CBlaSj’fnoojlAo^ mn -i^o 
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®noa'oas a.-n>° 0 Aa«a« - »milA 



naioru^«TVo60jnvu20i> aoa£$«iftl^'i» 0 *rao&sojai»fi a^Qiiaj 

$ mala! ©Id* .to. 1544_o5 a«a*w° ooaA^aoab Q^b^ccAaiu tvo^ 
ay*" isiji oS asnjoa 1 ’ gl TB a eoo^ ft* ast»1o& aoaaacnc/5©eran«ok> 
«irocoaaoa8»0rtj^a« tu&\ cuTV^/Jl ©*a®«Tvnt> 9 ^(Asoom™. 
«i» A oraloi r^a-mcooara'' QS.^fcaaocoH Aaa*lAaavo>l®cn>(MH*- 
netic dip) **■* ^fi^aoi® Aosnyma*. 1581 _«5 

an Malta ) 0 acn» 6 anb r\j)m e is* srAoj o nil a.® ro $ uni a. ft* 
4t«m>W <fl,OTO»l4»,3COnn®»4*loly <TOOjVv\l«* ^<30nJ03^4P§ 
finj’. arac&<\yan*<T^Ajl®» «ifeA*n«*rTO2 |9;/5aa® 'mama 
a*oa*n-To° g^a oil3-joab ,»fl)aflrv®enj 

22 u «o»wlsjias «l*«:/oj©roasn*Tn oile^* c/fl«fc©aaj$" lOOO.cb 
gav)0fi«oi®”TD ft* ugH® *oaxmao®2a®tfn t» u y ao«» 

<m. maijnn* ajaonV&aoaittTaajf ml» “ai)laaajn«( , >') n n(J) 
nu a mail oi, *>m> ^anm.vioaj* ajl^m°ajit>n4»a(i» 

aium«n0o mJalrjtfl OJ.>m ; a n,*» <*anofi a®ot* 

(Magnetic meriiiun;*® 1 ^^ 

3« y^u* ft* ruejlo i/ols&aanjsl 

•vt^j »Ki>ao fn^ii/aaaaoal, anmoKcl a 



aKcl nu'flyfcaoumtiaa* 
ols oi'wn»on>®rtir.«M 



co3^n««i)^nCo o><aW oilr ia © o i a on 

®ti jvj ian>, aajc^U*} ft* t©a^«» < iJ:£ma.o.-no aoapJl. 

1650 — ©S rvo«-3<if>*, oj^la>a-vu tyo-fr* ao®^rW 

ft* ®j»apimo©l ©iv-Ao” OruoCotv* ojol<wm 



.OPimoio 



a»Vomo, pis»w*-i 6 co;/o«aw»la‘&o Aaaj.lj,onja>l osm© aul^ 
ajslOTwso'JoJanTxj’ A«nj vj!*! jj 2** ftaj/’W’a-irJoArujVai cul^a 
mol si oil i>» oJGljjla-m AQpjyg>% ooajnC;. jzflK^a aajwloijhsl 
(U^sd* ®aj\| i/oaajdi«i>«»Cb ms wsjmaia mlu»jT>l.y. «»*»• 
ajo.»*u"©OcHooila-A-) v«i a.aosoi ®n.o®®'ivnnlMas'*o > 
a^na^ajd-nj olais ©• <rvooaojOT»a^^sl «oa3vi« ©mobo” ©no 
*n®*l«l i uo ol, ft* a J.o£ja> ari» ^joj c/?ani*)*n*oi»*<> 
wbI, '.aoi^manna ailptanal-o iv , nja?^»ro»i?i ao>5l©<u-y 



0)5 



Itori—oi noapjl ojluanii* aa 






GJiiiiimlai Tuolama 



a ItiOS.aS ©najoO'no.laoan rr\j;y i\jli?o2an> «on> 

fyja 'o»a.»-i nilaoa™***® ana»ai ®nva«® »voolj>ca<b ^jovl 
gaxaa* ft's aiejln .TOB’T^anmaaasnvndo, <mi<ml 







JaVlO&tnalaoita 
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no cwoej" m9T>o^oo»^aM«icb «au>ai3 ^a^ansmaAiTJifleCb 
200010., g >3 a A-jgcBO&os aval aj\^oao>oa» « 06 cd>mi 6 iT)oa»»(Tnl 
a®nr>Oio (BtotolAao<J>l«T^®afno«, oooejl wi»#^^jooajy^. fo? 



fi^fflU9<'ro>oi«Vna&» o«ij aaaja»£)«Bcb awagaowaVnoimocm 
1692_oi a *01030^ ai ms. aarjaa® 0 , JO:/>3g«»Vno 0 n>o«4 ^yai 
an » n^^T^oraVne* eoWWiu^Ao ^yoiao 
g&frmasQ awrO^rm^fJ- oasoaffi*, jac/iaewaleafeo sraco 
a^oouvjyawMCb e-ao avc3a)«j>l«ji avotaaon!! rr^oiaao 

dim moaaaogolaai^g* a o rfla *« elM rm a> txn^ awroacuay 

gljjWTJ*. §2-9 (W^CD OlJ.CoM aJ®^a^gg293> OVa9a>9<D* A6HJ 
ajl«l«Mannb «r»5«i1w a>)k9^)aK«9<i& avouH^py. a^aHajo, 
c®9jtjj* ai'mflotaij^oaaj ftjnwan. oaj3jp§1^9®0fl*rm oj 
oHaciifoa -^-ioo.ihIoJ « 2(v^*>9oaa9a m>"lao9™a«iio» <n»aau> 
r^o Ajayoojrn* aaj^ajooS a-ioosco 

oinrav diuiQao'Til 0 * 9 * 0 . toaalfj- oco&iWa* *jo» omaairoan 
ti* ■o^<«j'nlAC®9Q{3»5J9 «r»snjujaoa9o«T>m -usaoDio. 2 
oilas a'i'y aai^'rrHfj. 

juc/io&aoil-nB ^j'.uomaoal 3*i’ aowr^oTW^-jjanOa wo 
‘iia-a^oanio* a>» 1S17_«S •moani" cabn 0 

av’ -ij)ir> 22** - Qi vtj ’ c»9^»»A »<m9Mlv |iv'9QQn©Tnw)o& 
ca.iao)la,^ajAfiwaa 'H)*so»a9-ol aaajajyS’Jia^^rn''. 1701 _pj<, 
1 702-r»4ao »1 oooeil 2vm9»«l3»ju f>«i? 39/>9aaj)®.onCb %i's>i a 
■oio^otVt •joaf^piw .« 'WoHoa^p 3) ajolaoiriaj^* ara^JaWB 
£><Udi'l9«J ?*3|M5V>*1T» <13«2 TVbVID^H* oTI.T^®! O oO'^OTl'ingJ. 



-tOOpfl'J*'* A90j, a,fl^ok oaq oaioosni *&>&* a..®\uao 
«V «U9iv* Tn aoaaol.^-ocao^wma^ 29 

«ia>loi c /13 11 ivan^a Zb 'TXja^rvliuOAosl^B jo^oo-a 

.OioManyjlija* aojoav^orvcwaTOo^ o\>-i09»aw®9§B g, 
‘'I 1905-Ci ova/fto aJ^99ja<bflT>ar»tb av?j0 

. , Ti3'l oi 10 oa^nikia -^^Tx-sruauizo o c/>3aiiM*n«u'Ib cnsyg) 

01 9a*> iaj3 9»jdj,aoa>l crflraly a>U9;/^aK.®9<8& 1929-<o6 

anyr0.j*0?)a3»l. 2001 aa.3'-®<*<"®3$ 

fi»s> nnffll^pal^n-n "'naTV^ 011 , Kfi rm <A;y«&, 12? 

a^-ucaaa^A-asco ^aoslap-s'rnlsgjofloi, Ao^aoa* c^«aiiM»nj 
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(Zfioooasalu* aa.3«a« D aoTul 



ffliBOna 0 £tj A^ n^zocolarro. s.'U.* ci3aj , n>3«^.^% aflsrjo txj 
aoajaajo mjoiruoo.jj^'Oiz^AaaijoOo, anoejl nvaooos^^j ajc^aoi 
aaernttaa^t Aoa'Q^soraai a^wt»l»ocW«2no <on^* u 

<in®c/Aau3». 

£\ iryajOAo8aa.*T53fA. n£>. ^Dm/cnH. 






' ^•aiia ii3» aTvsaj^; 9l*ia.c/>aa 
^l«j. aa 3l*»3ai3®laj«wWa»* «i.»aJ^*•^^! ,, 

njo^aovnfl w»>-»al3c«3coo*a3^ 
nJOS^fijo^icftrA ^1«»a3;vk<3i3fl& ^a^a-a-njaCb. 

rmaaij oojjajl * «u u»® 3 arts 3a1 *nWw - 
Wi>rrr)3<'jAl2}%*i* WV3.-A tvjs« 

QtajmsioS atjojl-y a»*1<r»» iQ3n>®*n» 
9tUanO*<TV'M»3'»lt» ®X1^3l3^>a0ot7.««lf. 

3>«mois>2 ®3«Tinj, noa n>1^Ti®a)3* 
rtr.Tj\fy3, rooojs®a»3c» 0 oi®la<T^ &j«^aj<»34&! 

m^s1ajn>3ia. »fl<ii«aifl4ij<iY>ajcn^3- 
ui3A.*^ nvT9»3ojm®l'A mj^«omiol®la«ii3cc». 

ai®*flai3**lfl« o\j«j tv3cl A 3-B£|gj jaq,- 
^l*W'iTi3Jol2ctoiW)>iWi*3“afj Arjri^t 

Ql«j4i»3a& 'njaiLw'uo-iS ajoV*»<rn2j, goto- 
-3-jj liLlvySS® 1*331 «0>3OI # anB3»ls3« OJ«Ml! 

^<aa)i»ia*n>»«n«S3rtjs1t»3«T>«o'Tb tt>3i3»_ 
3n33u-nic®'»3r»«3»3 a93J7)a^iS^TP. 
a'.a3jJ*m®o.-»i fljy3^fn»l®-ibi a>»j -tea'll »3i3_ 
a)3jj»<0)flarr^.»q»i two-A >nn3> *»^'t73i^pio. 

".jiajja <U3* wia^o; 3i*js.y;aa ?taj#; 

-Jlaj* aa 3Tix»DGi3®Hi*al»3'tt 0 NJeildfiO^ 






__*a 2^1^-A £3n,°, 4 




Go02l^6)S I(2i0(l)o. 

—v* 1 . 

(a-toa^* ea'W'Jj- i'»oa$ > eilA) 

Jo-ra; — aoooa: a A^gs'ajl^aa^a rvajo am 

aiavxDlaeaoac&l. anal ajgg ilonv* fijs^roa^j &ti$- 
a^)o 0 » 0 _o«nja 3 ^« A^l f — I dfe aVrv* «ao®a «i\ o^). «g)m»® 
o^ffo.5a®gjo. «»«£]? 

Cana: — c/goYmarm mint. '^)cri\j* r g}$' ai^jcJOail^aTUScta 
a« AfWoOtg) ^praoj® <Tvoo»aa*j^3 

<ao» «7)afta>*f aitjyoCb are. mrfWofflr e^fi A^lamaa 
aojo? ro^AiaaMntl £0*9» -*>*>»• AT3®8-j§aJ«<5a&«* as 
•fcpS" n$«0*<Y> ttM!Z3o 

«5T* — fto* an£ia ^-ai® «vA*®aj*®ail:oa«r*> 0 ? 

•»wA fQi-u Ai»om. **»e «%aa»AjW9oljj. a^oag 
•Oa&orflm aajaaooi «qj^«» culglci gam asoiao&lA* 
g*i>aajj3 ^iruffo' <vj)®'*”> <*jla.no*. s.viaag, onoajjas 
gorflowom ajOy^V •vj) # w»lfuaCT>*| ga^aco* aarnnl, 

awigjt r^yrnlagoaot a^ojlcS «<a 1" •»* fife ©flnogoojasl 

''oOflJ aa» fLi3jrs)» a!s1<i»o& myjij*. 

MA^ija^aan-^a-v <ujy Aa^oikj. a-uaa»l A^sa->*jt 
o lUnn w>snfi ru^AfiVv* nvOnaUg^aoja^s* ojas-mcnl.'ii®- 
^■aoo/iw. '.vyjaaoi ^ftAaaajoa aj1»u».«: 

aaOi: — »ot» xn^<ma'| 1 7 a ojq«o Aooi'macm. 

tvji»* y»xn.iA5«q aI^td <i_j*n»zagj? ail 
oi'n ogjcTjla*'* 17 a «A*ns Afl wrak^an.-A njauXwo. 
jtoitS 8i«^o?aMjr» aoul j.aaja;'ijAfflagj:« ao^.. 

Aaaaa^. 

«a-»:_ «ai.o! aa*l 8no®a! aa;Vol®<Ao £9*)a</>©a«! o«a* 
p«a(3° .ivaili>«ngj nila-Ata <»Xaro <j°. cntarAr> gja qj1o§° 
a^)«ar>3^" 'i^i.e^sn*. ajcg-k gjO^jaCb a^jajlascoo? 

pisnsTilaeJo? ailam toi » aOa.+% p aielli> (saao-otarwijagjo. 
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aooooasaW 5 a«a»>jg« 0 aotvIa 



aa{J). avl. AS^>«ioMJO-noB& mla-Ao aaa^oc/?* am 

creel* areojivocolae*. «mgjf 

aaoa:_ •rottioaio^j* -u.oa>omlal*w sots. aT^a.oaTlei* cngj 
oigT5o on»Vm a §1 a o a in* «TW> aoasam nilei alc 
A go ocrq". losaia* ojI^Uj 0 a» 1 m»o aiejjoi ag)aono$ aJoa> 
■®S>'’. Soadai^'W nJ3ama*tB 6*» «»0iA flioolaammocre 0 . 
jfimo, AcnOagj Ajrg|t»£»; 

sooa: — «o. asirX -vJ)m>ofl6 *»»a3»o*»% *<&*o*re°, 'ga«’ 

a&re ojfTacu (t>^A*° am^^Uioaao*. <vi9A», ao^aH 
amo-no* « uo»o«6 ajo.olgj; a)j§o. 

aaoa:_ mi^J! «o>n* <mda 1. -dj)® ctj« 



(«*y* 2) 

(wwia o tv rna^'m ®-m. — «aOa 

noa: — aarfl «ms ^342 «A 3 l*jyf ^gjoai'a* tvosj tH oal A . 
a«o alanvaocaagjo TV* 9 fjo^loi aiTrflg*f r^jj-imo 

MTO-uCb.W'f 

c«oo 3 :- tnoiisij *®oA ^n»* nomeiaalst* a«t» sfly*. 

•OOK-. ft*' aj«1»»n»’ aoo«re. 

«aoa:— r»^)s.. o a i-QOio roUnooo* J2® iVoiiv* <i 0 )a»oaft<a 3 i»f 
oacooioS:— qoiv'gjo, 

pfleio:— ^mo s^y* 3 oa»A-> -tog^A. 

AJ32): — 00708 a»mloHB *2**TJ«3. fiofl flfOOlWO O, TW 

u'^VyWcrn*. «^)0>l->»* mo 04 ’*‘ < ' J §£ Bn ®* 

•u|)*»‘l! 3 & ^QJ-^Ta^mo. jgmYoS moeiVsb «o»lsy" mo 
nam TV2 ® m oral » j>o,mo J^ro- >uj)Tno colol 



aooa:_ ojgg! Tv^gmaWiOAto? 

.oj^j: anam mat®*. mftyoaAo ava^oio ^ogj? mo tH jcj. 

«->oa: ov*o^m 

-**r 1 ar-l^pA-o*. o?l a-e 013^0. 
oyjm: — -VftaA') aaiOTn« romoal oit**. nflJ'Tno ajQjp 

rnl^a-o. 



i^gWio. 6» ol, *»oA Ton j-o ousre o.u 0 




«a02SJ»S .7>»saO«^2'Xn«*. 
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aaoa: cnj««»g! aAoajliiUasg ^a.oa> <2 ciaCo o^aojysoi? 

eflei, csaab, o»3©3:_ aQcdWoIso* r^aiWolcoao 

^aj*. 

anna: aruirs. aji»8§. 

o\j*(S: — «3<o®jy* ^1^4. 

■jona: — a a) aa^al^pefc 04 ?® 3 ojo bja? ai®a§, cco®3 ajoc%. 
c/a 3 53 : — a4>3s<3£go1aai, ojoaigoaflaoj, ecngpcateaJataaJ* 
<ioO«: — «v«e aA«§3. cnasfi cngjojgY}* aJoWom.. 

n^>50, ©oao, ajo\t»«rD*, a1«§o. 

(*•:/■• 3 ) 

(«s3«d. «ooa cnig^ci.) 

f«3T» numaa.*! 4>.aj4>«b) vi3AH3T% cmetO AOold'aAarm.) 

8 3oo: _ aOaofcV gagjWW. «fl/y ajtfW *A3<io|a<u3A. 

.iva»« Ajw»3cu»o«0sai aj carnal 6*o> aja^Tlci as 

-*»• (^Aj«a no' ) ,0.3c* cnVvg- <*ifc© 3 ®% aooaacao! 

'iao 33Jiti«! am A 30 I 3 S oao- o^ton ($*«*»• aoa« .m»» 

a*'! aooa njcno3333«n0i33soja3cl n*»a alo ot> 3-A 
io)1aool^i33. 3>aob-> ono&Nvi 0 nv3«0i.*. 

33JM.VV* -Lj)gp» O®flbo asOOo 

i»3>,' n»sil; oojjyoeb, all^ .ajojrA *.<n«9 
<1013? JlOIOO 3»aol»lgj3 «0«S3- «1. a»Qol» OlOT> afl 

ojo« otfu «ool«M>Ugjt ,a?3j>®» ooa-tvcsQg. afk/oo«i 
nJ^roa a.o a* 33^ «K»lj ««3©jlAlgl. «»3ol> gloj-rv 
*4* ,j.3»n>iaw>5 . 'wflwj” aipHo. ojj 

9HBm 

JiOi: _ #3ia: 17 j-3t> t.o-njfi$'*i. 223 jniMi»a3 

tuaog* a oft. ag)«fal« ojpf) *>’ .*q)«T>rmlgj 3 m® »« 
icasicoro*. - 4 j)a-A > eajpjoOra* s^ieijo' ^ ®1 3 . 0 * sni 

Ity3. "TO 2 -JIlHo 3U33§, •30BOjlsO^O Qioia 

asooonCo .^)arw»fj3a34n>’? 

S3(TO: — rujlg® 1 '! aooaa, aaoo«m»oA oarro. oTlglci asnj, jpa *}<*>. 
8811 * ama* coilgJWejs $ayWeJ3 9oJ3Ao. «o© oao r>. 
.oHsnoalaTA a»3^a33»'lj 0 - 
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xoxoo boko-tb" 0A>se« o 



onoa:_ «ore «^)&rtr) sraou&isiaiWAo qrAojcoeialo^g. 

sratorA aooafi qj«o*. 

«oo#:__ aoo< ofi afl<*J9®*9« aiooro*. aTla§x oaoox, aoa.«E J . 
oao®: ctj\cffljoa35j« coo&g ®^siAarrr)T>o (XK>o». 

»•;/>• * 

(aiWoosWro* — cqxo*) 

*oo®: a^so aio-r\j, gp ^fZE e«,o«no.-uo»l ai^rAoasKAo 

aSl{\4 oa^m'- *ra«*»Wl«$aymo cn*u«i>a;’ 

-xjo: — OJ«% »*»>0iy oo. 

• orra:_ *oaoa®1> »i® ^aj- 

ax'.*, »>><nvo c%oaj:oaj ryoralwox*! r4J)9<Ao m#i 

xool o.iox oiiBoai g?«a »3 a^snAowi ojb. 

<noa:_ ora^t -> 4 )wo «o^. : x»o®? ■asn'A nflymoofc 

22^ »xWo& aioo«. 

• orw: _ oooo ! Sooxara a.? w®lalAA«a,-tto*V. au>3, 

oatjcrflej ^a*.o sa*>^a«-A gi.-moai oaox^ 

njfcnojyot ■.jW'TO ao ovool 75 aj^* o«Qjoaroja>l «6 

afl-m'’ -iiw-nwVttino*®’. X.fl4> 0)07*1 gj? Adogj* 

auCtocry 0 xoai wno-A .a^bso aoov«®lfl& x^Vooc/alaTloA 
oil no iioail'o-T.xno'’. ^tbo «oOOx a>1a* xuTViao? 
ojo.xv — 'uD * s»ao^ 22 «A9^a/a. ojoj-Aoxacno'A asi^o 

XI >o. 

Jora:_ (» 10)32 *3t®o»«) -»$9x»*o rxiViu’x®), a-ixj-A axooxio? 
au0*j0. «-30 t! 0oO 02, aXI'A ■'” ns «U.X*»®9«i ftOW 3 Ai)jMi. 
<j)-T3»3 aoi5^<9>- OJQ^A. oit>3* ^na uxiiro) 

> to. 



•XJOOTJ: v^-3>0 «a>3 XJ-i-tfli aJjgtVsjoAx ekOV. 0V3J£iifia39fl 

0 ^ 0 *»AI 22 O >0 ic^nlxia 10 . 



aorta: oaoox jh ■) aj axilas a). aj0”A ora 

^osmo-A aj:mo>3x>W)ao*. •iiog^'A aoH9S jo®gj 
osrank" inn-A fcfcO^oCb «0al^j ai^o*. 



& 9 ™ 
TB OJ 
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ajQrib: — ooaejo aVru" «3«a $oai>* gogojaHasQ 0 . n^jcraio afoot 
«ooa* S' 1 ® a»fj ojo| focao a a 003 £««r»3? 

«ona: — atraalgj. ol. AeiA^oo jx> ov-ioc/vm*. «n>rA al. 

ajajdxAo fern aJf® aj*lnjf»o#*>otaro Ao«nfl^<B><BO.. 
3 ji 0 ab: • ovaoooatt*. _ 

«oo»:__ ai«. aaojAfl^^jOAO.. a-ioaa, aV ajjgacn uraolol 
ajy* <£\. «or.a®3> an'rffleWcoftgjagjo. 

a^oa:_ jA 3 <j|i«iVo 6 ojWWto Aoojggi AsnO^n* 0 . 

aj{3<ifc:__ *jioolcnn®uarm3< anoa®:® aA0«a»i1«& ar^oo mol 

oo«®3l*1 «ooa 3 j®s aworA aj-gilajoafl aio 

almtoiri'. a.s>ag£ li« ^)3C^«<n».nB «3<» ajoswiotai 
o^)a»3, o!AO^a(Ia«B aJoljyWoixA 

iooa: - afo»oa,®a>i«alfj. djlaoro, onoeft am 

«y A TVOTOO rtia fl 

casino®® 4 . ®ax*a<» &**m> oav’oa* a-aja^rroga 

o)AO«nj" (Am ^aasNaoajalgj. & 3 ^ 3 ;/om®W tcui&an 

o i <Ofjwo««r>'rr'3<n(s'' -\. / J)«<Ao nvaca* cyun 

A^acowHagjo. «%0oo>3, momiW a®” **>© 
irocjy «an*t 

« 30 »: nQflrfl a-K.-ioo rtiW^ 4 >a 3 '® 0 A. aj®«b feioaaartgjosnj 

OJfj AOgqoAoj* a'stu «A 3 ^ajl(W>®® *o, O, rm.’ al 
' J^flqoio.-«i*a •*? 'ejyp1o©lfj. «i)Qa«1 aaoaa^o) 
®rm ja^Vv.. *§. 

/unjrA: mw j 31, ioaoio» aujO^oClo-aT' nt» 3 «re*. awT^rra «ao 

/»o agio -A 7«oa3a3;"bwoB? 

«ooa: — •jo^^oiuo njocaoaolgj. aoaoomfltamas a , »§® »o 
mo <u«nfl afl W« ««i «»®ojc,^)«ao, aco 

ouiilgforao fiantM®) <i^rr» oiolgj. «t%®§, ocnoo •®ai<*0> 

BOO*, agio'A 9100*5. giaol (*fojc©i aostdo*. 

aj0Tb: jo(Uj s Mom*- S|CD^ 9 « oji$a» aoooo'uo'A <TU 3 U ;1 

.-H«a-n9 'it\t'd -Tjlw -no. 

3<ioa: co<u-° modoV. -^•rooeS *303, agio-A «oJ3®s! 




aoooooso-iv 0 «Aoaa*‘’a>-rvl«a, 



£8 

eoiw: «oQ 9 ®, ainnoOna qiucxj*. ar% soiO§oaia 

sT-^aWjgn a.-uoArmtnlrtj $*04’ An oleum* 01 

isana. a^)a§o. 

aJQrA:__ **4)10:3 aooo! a»«B 3 o»\a-B 3 $“ *j«aa<i> njoa^rm 
2i B ? nvjy»fflitsAj«q rflajlo. A^WaiJiA (U> 3 Uj 1 a« 
f^)g aofnaoa«nafT»o!! «noanas wo^ynj 

fi^)amot asnab aiu 33 ^A«yib aorno. 

• oaa: (aftoa»«Mttas) a»oT^ aacagfc' -UDi?&» rvfl) 

*f tnorflfy. aO. ajoj-n# 0 *29 ®Tv$«aw*no& WiMQiS *arna 

iaj0 3 ljs>i>o«no ’ ^^2'. 

ajcgiA: — «»a®5i •*» a®w»Vt >3 « 3 *sy»£j 5 ir>a # t «aoa tom 

ofl«<Ao aj-n>t^co«^» oojo 3 ^ 

«jctj 3 b 6 j «*a»\ a -jiao Aoy ao^soj". 

*fl)'mo<o6 njform AOimit. 

(*•✓• U) 

(010a ajlTOsai/na^col maiko noWlrt) 

jooa: (i»^Da'y>Tj>*) a,ig.: *«* 3 'A aiirooiayA <u»«nfl>cD> 9 cofl. 

ag)«n*n amj^ - *3)10^09'’ yen am uwaiat hoto-iS) 

a-Ao auiMjiM«oa 3 ^*Oo aotj* *0)'rfl.»V’ »$• gaijfyj. 

jj al aj^joS A®ooT)yr»ol oiViWla**? a^a 

2 oIYan^-^" -^)<nr> 3 ^ oojia^zowl ®aj«aoo1®«io 

oJoWjotvoj*. >.•?«» *oo»ojl«mca., 
oj'jaorj*, .Ainioai «»omo mova”? flioru^as 

tMhVi^. t^o.-iV-j aanuoj*! aorooitaifeo <Y^ 

-o,. lift, -»a**'A ^ 9 oia.®»o«o* oj)aoal««npj. 

asnjiVji'Tvaafj 2o?*-jioo»>m. -vOaorj 

IV^TJ* ®rvJ3O»a®fj0- 

lO« ^vjl-JI'«V-M,0.) 

iij> 3 ^i^ HoJOJjisiliy'' am f^)*aoo>-A 

as no. J.ool<u3. -^aioo^s j-m«2yo! «r> 

.HJ 0031 }’ 3 oJ 5 ^ -^«OJ 3 sH. 

(nr.a ^j^gaiUoin: ajry-A Q-j«iK«U*n»). 




(jooaajss laocoo. 



njfgtfe: aoDj2 amWcto*. cnogoairo^jAOQagjoara o®fi<Ao 

gi^ ^jqjarf smcnosonro^ oQvWtsSc ajsafc, «*afj 
rr^oil^jcooo oaoa <iQ)»f\7i fiwonlaool^crolagjrio ofloa-J 
-rvl^-ns. awotfe aj<fta*<ro a.oeJ 2 S**®'™ 9tna®a» ocj^ 
tol^pama. rto_»^-i3».rr»*sAo«nj tflaiWoivA tvo 

a^^TDoO-no 15 - 04 “ aol^ej* 9ona®» 
aolcAicaO^patia. j 2®», awonS a(&*flfco roajfltoaorqi* 
*o,oimoina ottiMUmrtntf. ^D®<m «oc/yajo9rtto <riUo 

jty 9003 goo^aoc* 9Tr>ag|0«»“. 

9ooa: (aoa^o^aAiaoal) fennoaoosfl «o© ouu' 

t> 9u»9<^9*®<»9.-n#a^i. ojWtn 9N9oH t*»*agj9. 

n^Cte aio^ooaciO. 

QJ 3 ”rt: ®A06fi|9aJ3ana*fia| oaoao*®s 9 *ooj 1. -^Cb .**$)«». 

aa^'^ nfljcrfl^o#* 0 99f>ao»«s nvmj-** aoajt^j*. *i&©3, nj 
r>®j^9go$. (U®<*®, aAca^®JoJ§4marwl9DJOci". 

•ota siSfD^oi oiiT)'a^«no 6 a^)*t^o ao<^« m© 9ojc/>cial<rt> 
ivou^wcol^o^lw.-no. 9<ifao*®s aoaaooj'A «0®l^ajrr» 

jaio? *Q-m\^9n\9n* oajoAOJotfe. 

9 ( 102 : — uotu «onB! TOtn-jn ftsWo£ 84?ailiw «oaitvo 
’T^.WMne' anaiCb • aHaJOiolgjpol 

•^w- 

»J<rjtb: — 9 ooajj,', tvj». AO^«ao-na* ajo®oa>l9^‘( o£) 

t’ljxt 9a»9o t* aas oj«raaoo>04« 9«a,Cb9a«*>H. 

uooa: ioojI^tb’ «ool»otn®3>03> ««• oioi«aoaoo4« o^)oil 

* n *>- jva^noonS ojto -oj)y« 3 9a>9-ne-n*. 

aJ 3 tO:_ ^)-moo 6 co o®a_ 

<*»)«■*' -tv). ^.*.ja, mil. <m). 




(0AJ(2l0o_J 3TT)o 



afla^avsaa^jM! •mfnuLwojxA ttflaw — 
®rqyo»a.9®Aa«ittO^ a®3acnw»aQj, 

ao«3WkCDl«S***rm ro\ 
znalge*! aflfA Tr«.ylei-e.a,Cb' 



j3»3<tJ-on<^ cnl.TVjfnaoajolcoaitujil- 
Wcon 14* ^a>1eJ'5^aAjt>» c ?T»»iJi 

-xi VT^«in>l -mVij a o«a aaf rk . 

tacnVafataaort! fflfl aajoc&TnnoVa ™»oYrfl u 



n aiomw»l<Dicjl^pai»TTJoojl*T>®^Ti ofl 
j"Koa, flOjnuA^afl»r« *3«m«s soiaA.” 



?l(T>®?,»l}y«^Q03«'n;3Aai^ «*g ®«6 — 
malaooyl y « vjoV. 

fl*®OB^aA9»HjOJ^ ®3©* Aflvni- 
•10*5 noiOYU.! 



>aja ajo^jo^a^a ^ aowwaai 



*«**• 03*3ji3rA, 3. 




iT> O i*l Grno nJ®CT5)<a>Cb 



<u<fa»04ft0>4« o ffraaiaaijaaca <n®co-o. ^3aa>* aajc^rm 
rjil-,ii»cHfi^®ejo(moa® cn.-jAio>3aj*a» Aob('). ®o. TOayuJlA* 

malaacnWm >oYnaota (Da</>©l*a>a;* aJeVflP®*®^®®!! 3 * 
flj3 a>o. AS«jy^ol^nT>a°. fi(ina«J rr^ajao 

a*l sfelsaioooBl o ojol^cjejce<%, «ftana«* A^Mtm^niuacffMA 

aj <vio®a»03, tuoly QjQjxi9Qa.a^a.Cte, c/i»ac/>« maW-ijacaa 
i/Hoj •«n>**'lCb, ««*§»*, *»aia® QiaaO(t)«0a, 

o0)<v?ftai<3|«s<Kftg)te Aao«TJ®.i*>. 

<o».rw. fiiejAOs ajolry ajsla^gfc a*/r>«j> 

oj «^ilaa<i»aayab™»'m ojy>wt<»aa> a-® gruwoomoaiagj! 
nuoooV^t, <n>.c/l®., o^Mm A.u*®ajyo<fl 

'»o«*j>oT*aol»>5>o> «orn^ja«\jN»'tT> a<aaiwuaa4*i 
«n a^iwo^aatP «Qnu*»jy»9»» Bt»° a« afla>9#Wa«*nG4o 
iflafl^amb <jj«^D-T>gj. e»oo31fT>®a#:mo«rt>. fi 

<ma<s>la«*a«n)«WriT> Ajola*ir*.vJ*ftc, 

^biKitnwlejrt) aftaWWiK** onl^aaoal -waul^'rY>moai5 J . 

(Dflota sm^'noVr^ailajle^^B a®d «*.«*•«») T>wn*fijo 

.V4ru»«aj<no oi'ho-Awa. a>a/l«6 <vj«j-®« m»T»<Ao ojg^ 

^anHiio^ ttt» -io^jon>©3«»iH* <j-Da*clml«(T»>**a&a«nfti*, as 

i«n «no2i a* oaaQj 

,j»o o .nb >a »* i ivja»afn9’inai^oii>a tt>*\j41 m©jni»a>3>ox»l©’1 

■•...styj. **mW»bo 'liy^aaaiaA^jaara at®TV_»ila»«Tr>«<oo§ 
j^-lawm jTflj-aaCb rt »»»«r.»»<T> a«naa*»lt* ^-n# *twj®. 
>oiail<»«*.». ffiojtuial *u»)yl|-aj U 

smacnflalM'vp ojaro«®U-Ao *pi»»roaia»5 oijjgasaj ail^ 
i»®li3 .Mon^roft '.aol-aa-® *yr^8»®»* pi*1.<W'tt>2>o»®© 

•iifosda Si^ ;yt/£» 2» s '^ #a *a’ ,n *^‘^ !W# ‘ 92* fiwij. 

.w'p).'tTO»3'*|Ss»m ura^m® aaia^)a>3>l: *©•)••» ^)««m a*J) 

r>W oji o irk noffi jft uo^ Aja»gja®aralab 

ml m" 11911 ) flaji’»h)*'n>5 ^snia^aOs a<® a'feaijjab m 



(1) N»*w Invention*. 



(2) Inventor*. 
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OMMeOttOorv" 3A39f»w°a3m)lA 



eSQ&CO 9AJ93l£)4)lftafcO (\J'3Wl)'Ta£A»23*D3gjO CliZA^S a^nT>fflO«3* 
ataojko?Ta)«o§o wIojoWIa^. ®la«}ya4A$®agjO*. tmoOmo 
qrAaj ej<a»4*«R>«ftV» scnwCo ojoo «lg£jl 2jl§9n| a { «feoil 
Qji^rm^ «Mnil|q*V« *gfc«il®<n oQm%co n£)'rfUtt gjacBOScn 
®ojSCT)QJ3^ aS^si*” ->^)to ailwH j«u:T®afl o.a<Ar»s* a?®« 
«r>u ^jrno-ol^rrnl^. 

aifi^o^DPiaota^ 3aj3<a»aia»l®rA:> eranaoOfifnsnflrtto <mo 
aic/ianoomalwo *>o»a>l*ra fi-u »«*3woc>j 0 ; n^)fm>ofe 

wtboj'A snaffle cm (tuoxd# no" oiouto ej«l^manv>snj' 1 . cu$ 

cirri' ATJ^aiircocoiiBie gjo« o»«-rr> moo>®rAi 

aaaot3«» w a n «w*.V«»9®3 ^cgjooU 
fQgOODO ai4««" a -VJ (»ra 3 >304* ^rw 9 PJ3A* ft's A3aiga> 
aj41onm>l£(Wn». nv3iD9««nan»n^6 ®^fRj 0 ®® 3 ®^ wflflla* 
ijafirm <n>«ftaMi*fl<9* ai"r^«*®U3«o -\jool uofyc^oim® 9§®sl 
ojol-apAcft., 0^)5, «^j©9**a>«gtm3a>9T4* «*«Odb 

aTl«i>|o aflsujo 

ajol^a •oj^on «vaK* f -S'um9«>i|*— ft«»»«rfWl 

9>®'U>tt9£j! 

o^-wOftOJ, «raag}»la& ^j)wl«o> mt^n° "fc.-uwra" o(J)itw 

njo»3(i4fm®°f fl a V1**»0 ^»7»oflDa9^J* 'ryj3**’ r a<J|T»* moa^ 

<n»l #00^ ,T.n« rocn| u . ^•^oWV'jcmoA'm afljgp gojw»A®Q 

•\K« aoi-j^'TO «mio> jj®ruo3nj'T)OP»o(i) -mil ji, J2fvj«nn 

' t '»ilit>T»-'i4« i® TfniftJTj* Q^at>3inm in>-i ljo^m g«mi>l<ol*««l>®<2 
'T»Sfi 'lilaV.n^n®* . *‘ajl»B® , 'aljy3m» ft<aaJ*w)a»^j.ool ail 
"»l***. -n^ay^pji flOLOo®', «a.i»oa o<J)9<y>f. OijevnioVBUlJ) 
cT®'ttl^l#v,-«n>®a'mai‘o*. a»i!l«3M9(B oil<w>«®s ocpias^virj t®oi 
ctjti) ktj-i ji'T-nj* -W'o jij* gi<?® .HiO 'M Tn ft-mo 

-.YD 4>ojewm>-a»D unoo*. 

«> non) 'm)' n ’2 '4li w 3 "a4*»1® v aTrv*®<n>ie <upj«o 
ail «jWlA»no«% w . atj)m>oi ajagaAjgjorwlapiaol^ob dajoejo 
•>» o^ai'-o or® g-oo Aa^YjlsWsjyscm^aTjn tm* 

jy. "rr^^Y3 aTi* <v4i'l:i»*r33*l ft-neal^’’ ®ajo^ 



mil 



(I) l».itent Office 
(:» Definite. 



i?) Subject Matter. Novelty, and Utility. 




oDQj\a<no tj mo a Cb 
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u.3«3fi* &* m+xgoi o«*g etaloi oigaa mi 

(T^s«a^Wl|«n|4»onB«. joto ojE'®*®! owomDcm esxsot, oj 
f-Q» *n&G9»ia»$«s ara-0.1 saniio. ajaVgosmozo, nv«.aja>8ao 
a^®o>o®«n)cnBaj«jiwno ojej«<y*t« ojoaoctfb*. e™° ft 

ajos^o^rawa® acaaisrAaojcomarm gQOaoasrn 
j>oacn.§A»H. '\jtn^>a3-®3j«& <$«ncfca*s» ®rwa*ycrt> 

roJluh ivi orm^ i*j<n >ao aejaKDry ma^. o3)|a>3<ib ft® gaj 

ano^uro; g»i2«T> ot> 2 «ajcnc» 

«9®1. <vfta»i*opi«BCb.-»a.«*i. 2TJ o««|» ss walajo^coooi 

otD^^asmmo*, aob«»ti»* ft«i 

*nwm ajjttas *c;*n«afcaaj'» £«ra*fr). 

aco^maVci CD32l(m° *o*la3ail2*i irainj 1 '. <via<a®, eu 
am® 3 fl®no aak3^jma^f»i-3>u* ainiTO cn2%as aiVAcoOftlACb 
'tjo* ja© r ® l >gj M)g^aiiMl«Wni98 ft»87a ojaWnil.* 

ah colony -0)3® jb*nj! ^rol, «*|fto*V4« fto^Oo, ®.jm 1 ttliaanJoCb 
«^3<m^4h3'^,(i) afl^(TT3 ft® nratm^aJW *«n|ai)ftl<Mm»«aj 
>*o afl&ttota*. «^»3Co OQma3»jOi« e jo»3«noaimj.m.» e 
iwm A».i|^ 14 l^pot®*'tn»mT®aa' 3 nft» <vj o®, an 

4u(D3)o$, «*.«T|-»jWVm®. tvs ajaHcfr 
iho^jallttsa^nTia ajr»4»%gsa. vt* ofljfworA oil 

aoi 2u«»3yft yla a>ftJ« aa»3cnl;y«jy3&> ft« «&o«l 

: 'U3 33i>«) <ifta mp uioirl Tjaoi io». maanobcoliw ^TipilarA') 
OTJIQ’3/)* 2'W^pPJ3«#lfl3>l®« a)«3TlTn»30°- 9aJ 

a>jva3oT% gr»3^2aT#iM.j»o> xi a 22 ^aja^uas"- 

l, .mjaf^t>3a23T* ajH»s|«% tfr* ^ro” 2 uwn<£' ire 
njjoioaov ft® era V u 3j t>» n>si j. • ia.iaaa^oji- oil 
^33^ul»o» >iu«o3»ioi4 ojoi «-j3a-fl'rJ3ye osoaii^o cmjla> 
ajl^Jnzj wl gl§) frWo.jv4.fc23 ) 23a« »aj^-rn2 u . *«0o 

V, a^oHo araajb^ao - *^2^WWa»«**«<n>WW®§- U3 

.i^3)3i®bi <a%»9€o a&rom ivauD £jV»l rt,<rrv2”? aoo4(n*. 
.m 0®ai >Aj^33l ^Bg aiWIVuXfrataBife ft® ajaOcfr o» 
>423«frl £§)»Un>Jtol:fr1frVM<n»!! .TV A«nj 

nilsl^y o9do ajojjjl^mfrUTVDB. TV-xo^oaollJls^SB* *o> 

11) R«*.l l.ifcht. (21 Talkie- (3) Grmmaphone. 
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aooDo«o*3-iv" 0A0«g« o aomMA 



(TVoattosO^-jU-)* a*e 2 »gj «AJcqp|fl$f 
(TOmaM tv - is a si® 4 . oil 3 , 531 ® -$•, <rv*«3aJMnxnir®aj* 3n|p 
aJIaMaxiojs^*, 6^a.A3eila.t*]ao«^'»«>lai39nb 0 *n» ca. 6 n 50 .jl 

^VotaotaUej -© oiCDaij. MnsMal»)al4«'V»S''« £>«^coVn»* g> 
.vi«w>o oio-^asjs gj^crujo, ooSatena*, nfl^37,o®«TVT»° 

, mo (trio a oa rrol gj. 

^>ojtMio*a» Tv.ionvjl ylsa otaog. -©tj-Oo, >• «uj 
<jpJT»«rm ^jo.03J2o» ft-mow A^ai»o»a>aj3»j.^o. a>afl 
<w«i»go<» *fcin|ojWlBt®«o£poi raof-i^e AotrolcantTn ojoj 
a^o ^jao3» ojr>n1a<.5*n>^M^. fp a® A9cjoi®lon«*\ aj 
oMAsmOoW Ai-annoiWijfc* ft* ojUjvA atgaa AnoBaiaarOcnt 

a® (B(W)o A«n5njlft1<e*A3«o«9:nfli m® a'lnftoolflfc 20 

3J JJAianCto A'JAA TV0»i)a3®1»-r». <vj 9«®, ajoMAanCte 

v^3T®1fluj^23is»aja**Tn tHtb maeMja'WYv* jjwdo. » 

-wjotonoi -vfJfc-moflsS a vwmilejT, Antra® *a ojej-uW, a<® 
«*aiaia*oo^ n»22 ®3(W>* , vj«***o®r4 0 fip ojn^ra 

Tl1o^^Aii»«WSk. 

a®<4» &s9ao, *A*£j'mral<w w 

^omaruHO o>3* ai-vj* g,*»®ik>sn| MM I i® 

o^unBJnS*^’ ©aj^o*® 

t> ui« *o-*W«©3Cb ivia^o 

jivirao«n».3®09®A»*ii\ rt>l3>yoa-amj9*oj, 

.oo>3 ^bj,oot031.mtt*U30«v rm.. ABW41 * B " , *jy* 

«i«l ftwlwimiViN a.MTj 9>x 0,3 (i'll 0(70 Itinrnil 

.I.U1 -ii 3jl.*i TjJ3«nfl®Z*«. 3ia«' {TOy^Ot® 9j)l*U 
<?«>*.,. u-viayzov aitfoaynii^a^nnu .uvao-olonw -»w> ■» 
. 3 ,. n»»o’ oJ}.a o«:V‘»<* *n*3i 2 >'>' ,n ’ -‘SO'** «® 

IV «'*>'1/)090U -u-lohCo AS^TP ZOlOol TVJ3* 04 Oil.'** 

in at tu nwiuliillii 5d2 • k, S*' T > 

sliKcOnb u-)iU utmlv*™. 22 tO-* 'i&g&ni* *©30 

o J|-> 4 /. J$y -U9TT»T £2 010.1930 U§l.A.>f\ ajg22 *®' 1 > ' rT> Si' ? 

^9 ^..guls^*®'. orn-UT-n^oy-fta'® 

•UOOilsi '31336 T'rt^-JS3'P3V>nO? 

U) Synchronic or liming together. 

.21 TumMer*. (3 iGriiuaphone) Record*. 




a>ajl a cd oqj ma Cto 



cD^diQ-KOfwsXai cdo* Aau&ait'lmoWibo 
aboc^o ruoco>oO*i no® acoi<^cy 20*00°. nflJcrnVarmoei* »"« 

ajtsO'O *«q ails'! «»• AOanoanJoCb, matWabo gaJTOOcyoa* 
ao>a»e«oCb A**ei3ui®£_jocAo0flr» oJAMto ajl.Wi^saJoAA- 
Q^aanfio® ftjoj avowa^’, 

aajtajmalob nfl)fcjl «aJT» aflfaraw® ^eiiaeorfl 
dhCo aimowiTD^'w^oCto ^BisoiAoaDfl* a^«yAoe Qifi 
'.pip a, o®-no° awolar^Tn cm«B>«-rT>»oa»'' &*•» art) o*oj ^ 

'too®#. at* 

oaejojanjuioflab oogj, ^i»o«t>utu i»),j3n“, «w-,*a“l»lo\-*>* 
mo®' o^-m rui^Ti all «•»»■»• 'Pipj- 

2'3«1^A3) p> rtv.«m-mjla f psa'i*»oii» *\** 
mjai&l m«»aod«T> no <u:ooo**. •ouao^jrorfl o«a fl»® ovaaoay 
»Jmo ftifly-bfloanjoCb, *®t0o 6 ajai®* a»>"» *»»*•»** 
<oV»mo«gj9’ no od^m auti’T^o*#^. cix^/tH' £snio.««oao 
csOa-no: toov ■»« w^ptol ai)W).MA:n« moaj^aoaao®! -® 
rnril «*,*,<»• ®QJ^«3U*an«r\ai!! 

co-oflamoajoraAaaiyro-olojBa ajom* ofatmaXU* <t> *uoai 
aoajaoAmo. co^o«»lno aolo^-uolaj^ 7>«on. 
iwiiBTr) ajfti &ajm»*a&i9o **;>••<•» »a«2£% a-joao»ifl'»> 
crx3if>a \jp«i* -> nH «■ molgj o ® j»-no # worm's a-noa,*® 

fiil®3m*n*|iy>r>l £j o a -o ol »• an .«• 3b CDSm»Vt»li»rn>i»,9 
biw>\ aranoan® .jj iv' aooo t» uai ®->dot*o »>*'*’ 

C tto, TV 20 VO T) A Oft) JB , » TO20A0W22* a»»9vJ0»flJ i* 'vJO'O'Xn 
-ojioo «» ATajulsWai© imw-mja^ia. -mib^o® 
$iba4>n«o alamo roal^joaaoanl®** 2-U9O0W* 
<e»sloyooo^o ^)rm)Mr#° g* mo aura fonaa tv*s« p> a to. 
amfl^oYgi 100 ®a®«i lojyonalsS <o:>i** amnMjTvomy® 
*agj-rtB*. 00204-0 <vn-mo?4in«ofliTo A^e^-noosSoram »ou»’ 
ml*-* 4,oi4j^aa» ajo^jl «satB., «aJ3fc oHit^o 

aao»o aion^. £**>3 «u/)n»lA -xJomuoA tuo*» ej«1 

^oot®3B«Ao»n^ c«jon»*^§«aJ S™ •* / uaocolAfl»a§'l 

<3>»n*»3l -UX^ej. O)l«»W0i»*O9a-I» 



(I) T»ccnr?tr 




6<J 



aaoo«o«om/' 



aj 3 *ej°flarAo 1 oi caWlcBotsH ft* c®ooo 

enj -nlAiraraOjlgj. aQaTVog* o^Acs)* Qja\<wfm {go (OfTajco©® 
nvoofeo Aoj atftcm ^£>02aj33.©«Bftl*&i ^§A9g AOOJo4®^Ae 
«i»2 a.^ aiU««n*o§Tn aigj oj^oj. a>Q9«m*lcnls 
nv.<al*c 4 e2.iBao via re snajaOtnsWibT aajst <naa 
®h c^orai ) 08 aaiws© ©fl m a»0 sfigj o ;m» tsflao 0 o& t\j 23>« a«tj> 

oaaao t(J)i 0 ao©«a cn^a.'Vn© ao-istagg. 

cno« <yv 3 o ajaeoxa^^AoemWl** Au>o«no'' ^rm cu©ao 
(oio* asajoa^aoATnuflro aoaflacnoaJowa.asjyori^tjB ajocn. 
avaooa>l2^(m !no«n» ,J . «ioai 9 a>yoo 1 mat©* ajoftjy^ajlasan 
0*6 arjjmi© «t&aaajlc*Jo.'n>a'^o«iB*n& ao©ao«0*. aj\ai ftu 
►a® jhCo a'Wn^oooolajas ojWok*! no 9>arn (Tv^Q><\jolaj«a 
cn. ajagial»1|«n|*. aftaocn., ^q^ijW, ai\j?>3c©lajl 
ejo® a.«tj u^slmftunCto siaoBcoaflafl 

®a>* -*to«r>n;o<iy J )ao2®lo»»l^iAaj« •ojqpAMtm. <\j©(£j©* 
wio.il^rmn^V.0. uo1« email gg ©bchjoj«20s> ft<s (tvcaiao 
«no“ ei*l^po^jo^rrr>2 # . 

aiWi <najlacno*J8*»0.Cb aooa^ai^wailoo & 3 <ma& (dmoao 
flla.uoa>\8l«M(Tn«|yo a®r»° >QiMu 4 (niOA 3 *. aoloNm*: 
nQooai* a>gj©>o«no" 'SfiODOj* •a>i/>« y 

aja,©«nat®lcngjO, aojuaBoTn^inii^iAo am-j^cnoa®''. ®ro 
OH^COOAIB cnonooa.cnix''. r^j)ir>00& 20©«2, CJ'OONaj. <0 ib1*H 
oio<no«0% n^ajOAOjacD^; axrag^ aooaajO(no*no% 04© 
a.-or»l 1 OMCiio<n^y; 010 4 c©_milas ©jocnocm’, aj\a»Tu#^a©ntna»l 
eng); n())<no o«jioa^aoa.'99|j. 



'^>». a. «*o ivoc°, ©cn^B.<m«. 



U) Aernpjone, WiroUsc cod T«l«vuicu. 




©®'_©ail«kCto «{S)' YW 

oj.OflTOW colel^^oj’ r^yrnoicor»”lejox»^^d«o« £>s nj 
£«6«oi*. , QDelc*j23^» cQirmsf a« o^omtoaujo 



tv 



•rrasaco ai 



SKKa&ri, 0^033*0, 

ailoi ojeasago qjo ajjfeaoago ^aa>oc/>^oajc^«aJi^a*ji 
oiDa^)offlioon»lfl6 o5\na* gojelcDotoH aJM^aao c^oo^ao si®® 
eiaAs^oagrmaJ 

aJD3*.-no. 

aontWAo 

aj>©iora»l®<T^o anjooiroagjo. ^rnoai 'sookA ao®lc«iogm3cn»l 
^wno oQcn» ajoaoiaoat, 

® «rr® ®OKoan®l aiOfno r^)m» araoxoz^ mo* • a0 $Rp ftl9j * 
^2°. at® eoRoaiWibo *xjicoo</>» m 

ftoiwfl vp«^mo. fljigjooo mlfl^(vj<aasi'A oooltA^ama^p©** 
«*)•«• «»a3^aj^AO*no«no'' 

•ntatooj* I^OWOOJ* */>iol «*•«», a* aaj^ro. B2 «» * 9f ° 'a^luaj 
jfvjrA* <^)*m a»*« 'a^^mV^T^’ o®*m ataaGimitflfli) «uf> 

srw*ttlojl^j2i®A0«nr JB(T»* •o®oi>a «*o» o jV» o ®1 «nofl tVoWI ah <y» • 

n®£j9 aJsliSl*^)9>«34&lAftUi« COOOOft* «®C*aj)a>& «T»6^ 

•n*". gramas goisaj* (vjoj «* oiaUjosjfta”!***. aiWiajUftOo ail 

mi TV*S(u»sna>i>lal^* «»-3ajla.CbMM rnlaomaoal ml«&u»*cTr> 
tt'. A#l»li8i aiOftW, A^uo^jflai mpinH^a., ajojliuooi oiW) 
jh» ^aiftioooi ^V)lm30oc««pA3A'ro. a^QjWoooocD OA^gli><a 
©ft ^y>»o^»)«ui4* ^■nliiml-m'oaomla.o-ia na 9t*oiwi». <o«a 
9«n<»'00m«ixii) rn^anni, 40«lta)3roo.>j«fe, ti/fou^c® 
too*, mgrviojk* 3 siMJo a ©fl-aa/) j.Cb ^oxnfvjol'u a aialiaiml 
■>**• OaJOgl'yD^yjOJBOOT#". AyVA^A, «oa^* <3>ei5** n.i, 

KJ>- *a*»i aSlttJ., *:B»yo u-Cb aJ)ro 2S«*lcoai3>o 
«*ng, 'lr®3*LC3«J3 TV* 9A^Qm9)<Sh 'Un«t/3®«T>aOa>Va cm A0PJ.7IB) 

Mno<om»o3.oacn nflayg. aiajplasjf ap"., 

M1)9JH.0| 9VJ0A, SISMo^raaa dHsMdt, $318*0® 

it tv$ aoaoajooaaa^i* «a a^il^JOTvosiaaj* ajoo^ylal^ o»ajo 

^1 ti - o »i»Wl Down*. T»og* Tjlg.M ®nj 

^w®a§1*h., ojaTWil ojosIjMa, 0£5A3*ai3S fljU'ay.Ojyo 

s <u|)ma32S*aolfBa«d>oA9§* AU^Agl^Jlcon^ooo s cn^lco >co ^<*>1 




v>0 



aoooaofkOrv' aA33>»*'’2vrv>lA 



atams '3>Vj|3>0 6doo. uxvotel a jo§a, afln* <jt>. 6® o{j)crnl«aacn 
isno^^a ojIgi «>9oeejla.Cb 3A'»a*Ww®s AeiM«uxo<tnofla^o 
<TV'w»o<Psn3os»l^. AonjiTB^’. ojoaDa* qweior® 

<^®3a,®§ aj^aoy)03l->jl>T^0 3i»g20's0 aJ^aJ-oS'^fl-uaYob 
mo'’ £waa)traiAni. tv iMsaojl^aovl ^looc/^Tn-uato*, 

c**o23*«'Yti»I^*iy>o>'W s»uik 6>a-^aj> 

a>C b<w 



d*:«Ajl.a.&ta ajUjs AMU^owflOsi oJf ivwuogj a^ss 
® vi« a&AaAaOrtfenfnt’. -u.t .ow* c-Vle/l y v a®o«aj1 jb^oArmai 
OoJOfiei, oJfAla aajogjACb ajf M)9£j Aflocnflwrfl *«t». o 
srWYna. &J9** ora T^ou ^ao-no*. £9<jr3& xjf aW»4 aj«>«®«U3 
gJ*ft9*a9r»loW9*. ivonjmio a-» <jaj®ja.-A ArfYagB* B2 
»wa<Yj ajo>xw»loia«iTi8: _ f, aj^iu«yoCb ®»c«*u1aO» oja®foa»9 
no :,&!*!•, «9i33 o^aaj aAosrw^woaocni 

ojf»wnn^AQ3 a) vJo'l-Da'U* vm <Mt«an*£* aJfaao^A^. 
airoWtt) <54 ^t^^3tv* 'j^TTta^jf'vj-. «.»«•«. v>aalaj*829 
<m)«ta»9«i 1X>. ^fftayfo ai -*u jwwYni *oew»?AiT>j|«aJO 

«uj ®av®Gilj.Cb aw -vJ3>m w*^36 ajf *2^«,aoT>lWl 

*!OJ*iAife <a0oa«T«)^8t» fc*ja3ct>w®W* t^Tojltyo «*#<yo 
T \J3002 3>5i-aw A^C4», arrjjTO* ojo^-m t09arya9 

<«• iWOoOO* OJ£®* 3i*VWTO3«» IBiJWTna". ©»,®OjYa.$o rvJtf 
nouAi^uoj. aoj^m *9 

tSHtj*Vb 6 ui9©3an*V* T«>->»arTa.3u»nl ftoa-TmW, At^oojyo 
®w» anon, jftafc aiUT**, S»n osjoifloi Ajyl^A, 

.»»ts*rt®laei ajlgiM*', a«T>3S®ih*r»j Aav-ulaW, aana| 

Trt aioal-ra r^j) vm asailttoi 82* «®aiA9C/#3J93 

-wtflarAa oJ| A»l:*A®3«Tfla$y9a>. cnn aola^j a ond> 

aw ®aaoad*9S>»ls>1gj3jnt» tmoYtoW' g^eO^tnaVsi W 
j^jlejlgjo.wn aw aDwAsm* oi>iv33v. < »29cB^§9*m^a\^.itTT>2 0 ' 



n.oa^3>iora»l^ 'e)3A]*a^oa«Cc oJ)mi CajaY'ai .vncils* 
©oj^mj ^j9<»9s^onac.a«Doa^« oi9o\j-v29an9aji^3isi A«3JA 
a^caeil j,Co -ojarmcaosro 0 . oJ®ae>, ®,'i-Bogssi® m>o»invulajls 
arnso^o ajSaMja^a.aaosaarQ'’ miaUo ara^yo. ctvo 

3^T>o»®\vej Qjgao o^JoBKoCb ^joaljcDAOn* <? ) a)^ 1 'D®rm uf 
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0 iuaalflb 3A^g«naloi CDSjyloiaiTnl|»T|''. Aim 
sea A^o^Vjajoaej (TO<mx3^«nx^3®«), oqjo 

aej (*ra«c/>»a£)9<n«) , Ao«la-Ao «»*a0a6 asej 
,)gj (Aoj^aoftioor^oa.) , awh o 6 fl*fccoa3>->**rHaaJ9aaJ (fflttnu, 
iO.-t^Vt^oco#) , n^)£iiAJ.3o»> <a.\pa®-«£p®£j (^«a,t/a9ai 0 aaflay9 
c®«), «_)<*«& aHaa^otTna^joaoi (3la^a?Ujny3<»o) , ojo 

-njo a-u9ie' (roo^cT)Aei(T^9o*) ajosotH?***. diejora^oa crjooao 
(AajAos^CD^o®*), ftaB^aaAwWi (A®<a»aioa«i 

-j.cvjoa*) afl):na 32%<aft -stjoj.-hu^ ajf v®«j og^ACto 
^’OQO'JlAMajyso*. ®33'»f>t*m^a_03i ' ; 0 < 1 A 3 )* aflftJffi® 

^».-vj dm roaj'I'Deuaoaao.itt a» mooiwBa'ms**, ^joajlonwjsei® 
ruo-iOJiu^y iv»<*tt’n*WoiAr- 9 *l*y 3 <w»ru' 0 ’ 9 «> aj©> 2 ». 01 

-J,«m£pJ # j9 0 «, -TV^oTOaO^OlyO n», OjloCX/>aH.oA«T»fT> / Vl»»- 'Mf) 
•rilaort.n ^a?t»«9*tt.*&)a&<pl n»aaJ9£)« ojftj o^o » »w aa a>3 « 
asaB^jua «x*nwW‘, w*avw«n^aftj rojOcoraiCo 
*o*i»^(oi aj^>Wlg***«^c 6 «»£ (tvjo«9o>1a. asaso'*'' 1 ' 3 - nv« 
i^^uiwUifej a>^9c»aBfOAiu^Aa4* -^agiaTUi* ojIoj nvo®a.«mclits5 
(T»ijrmo <ron8»ai«ipfli«flo«™9©^»»5on»TefiflaJ®*n®’- -i\o%, 
^..iA»TOii9w itoai *» o««n$a% ©<u »*^oS_al«»<*«|y3!** £aJ 2 oi& 
»j<n®Vai>— ro.u -^a-rns*^. ^waormaTlpidfi 

afcnmcwua-nao^ajila ajIai <v^i»*/>e»Co fu>-KW»a*sfl ^ 

T^yaril^j. «a)^99i»aa<n -i_jW^9^ovi9®pj, acoTtail.") oOrm 

•jraap«»®j^9apj, *>V*<ajy9£a<i»£j9'uaaai, mamjOBi 

3«0B jHamnoVoS aaioaJuWfi), ^tw (srocnoia l 

(^)®»«oCo A%.«uiv_jJar»iTi aJUiaHoi enq**'' «n>'iiA9:/»s»syS9aj 
TT> JJ-OO-on^WTJ . «(U'D3g9i»)^ S4iU93> (0)*D«®ia93>)3gj, ru# 

.'flTOi9gjd.e>»lgo«® 0 *»-«Vnil 

•uraH aTVAotaocsa oj!«j auda^phov^oTo^* 

3 iC , >TO '2 0 al (vjo»9o. 

rtol<*voS ft!® 29*Tw9s*ocn»T^ -s*»aao aiaaflil® aoleil 
3>'<5 ■j25-i$).ya,do«nj->j'no ojoa* aaj^pcoacnfi to^a® 
d.acj.. a^OTV^iasnal^aanaaTB runacranrt^o^ai^^ 

o*oj^. *>nap .vjOAoaaj^“ joaruno eaan^j. 4 > 3 <srriVi® asAaiV) 
i? 2«rt3®loj-na a 3 )ro«»§ nv«^-ail 0403 ® ajncoorA cnlcy arnOs^ 
wuCo 5043 u 1 ^g\. rj^arfWaoi-* <a.:«ro*nj 3 »f 3 ®«*> oj-bH 
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ao0333«rrv" anvta 



QjlgjO«i»QjlaJo a®mja«aW3<ib 3 Sbb 1. -ocap^ss ajol(ga<, 
Afitq dj<BB»tnta>6 (Dl&tiQjTOUa^y* o^oj .• sittlre g>g *3 ®bd« 

aojodla^; 4fc*j}psj'ogj0« 04 ) 3193 ®). BO^P^ias n^JVn jae nj« cr$Y-na. 
•M»(|«||3«)«® “aoftojta^p ®Vm 'TOojl->)ctt«jy3oej fl n^ym 

oaJ3gj«mo3>®*. 

a^Wsi j^ao iii§^.v 6 a® gfjoalMk) oJsWfligg^l oai§ 
aaJ9<a><v9<g*Vm». sooflas aolrmtarm a* oa»§ 

non* oiVolaA o»«rnj3Cb QAriftnta 2 jai«& a»e»l<M 

"»»3fll}Tim .))3Sl)Mm* -0013333 ‘ ^l/TiCO^Ol^. 0031* 0OJ§ 

»|W as«an). rtiiOjyoCo vjh)**^ CnaTflfecD'Ti^ 

•».««£>*. a 0 <vc’ vr) 9 *>a 91a y.o ol oo 

.->1* oioajioamsn* ojo.on*. u«?.a-o3«omV w 

ij)i»3ul'sno 303 Tva3u.^(*>». *rcwikro-t>j3l®** 

a >>U b") f«0 »»«$ a*^ ' a* oj*»*»j3fj3»)«9lit»cu«»e! 

SU3»«vn»ftj a > aoo (D^owila^oa'. oiVnA^ aflyattwaflaj* 
a »V) ivo®aianCb A0«T)3-oi))) ♦cnlgj. tooi ooaro.Jrt») iy«fc«Hoj) 
«ft£{« J3*8V3'»4ja30®^«3«. aJ«iiMD> al)fl. 3TX>A3«3 



aacaai^ACo ^2lE v»f qyonwCo oj* *«iuo|^ 

v>.fc3») OJ-I.J**). r^orfVxMKoqjaoWMnD* 2i2j3j®3 
..jiW^iyf »>«u0j[j4».Co3>»on o>^/m aj>3oyi$en»'. £-prv*, «Qjnu>iu3 
woiy*, flOtfjio.33.j^c^« ^>***i3»Qi(®o*m o)f* 6 m)ogj.a»£®s ^jujoct) 
tiAZanCo. -3401 .>.^aj3o*«fc rv^Tn^. a* pij««r»T«in. fi>co»c33 
I'ilooruoai *v »;3ooil o 04*.:», TOAgj aw*)^# > 402 © 

• a^g-yo^*, 030 *v* 0ojM>a»akWj33i 

^iM*i j <i4i».,nn>,i»«*,3;»toi ^4>S»S s$.>388i3» **oalgJ, a vjo 

rito.oooi .x 4 ajl a 4 ^oi^ro*, o>ljHf3-nj3a^«3^_|aj, 'Wgljyol 

gj^oi *n i3gl*>tn»Ol.*>>« Ji vpiot> oj ^oTvmj^Tao san\u't\'3N33y 
an^noo '’wjAj>ani33>aj ) « a-naojoaej »>333Oo).>e>«jyS0i34'ro oif 
■>taBJogjA»io«diio. aaiaTWi.oigj Oi3%aao?, Q*0 

•kuaaoOo '»ipj1o <4/K'3inl, a^AOe'-iTho uaioftaojoa**), *8,a\y’rro 
iilsrT>0'3i ui.3;y«n)* 'uj)»o3}s«3ni® *ajo^Aa>j>a3, «oej«>333..i333 
3ra3ici«nxi* x ;}oia, (auai.*, nrooO:.33»3 




ooeoefl, cd) 3®„, •ufassu^ 0 71 

«jhoO *uej ojf^aBU^A^os sloicnscufl 

caocol aj)g^rrr>a ajajajyaf* «*>5«r>o». 

oiogjMftixa) a_»9»»BJ0gJA£«s au5a>a>^ej«to«DaocQn^ao 

,0,(32 nvj|A«1^3fA aflqjaaBtogg. ggs ail® a oral to" «raa_iaj03 
fTOjOagj'mlgj. "aAosla**^ aA3%laA5e»»3oi> aomwIoaoSotbi 

if.BJo, 3AOSO«Jn®-»3a A3«rflv*A3Soi»3fl& a A3sl® A3§ai» aoei»” 

ayyno. ''aojaraonsAamj^ aw.-jlg*, a»r*«>i3A3'nj3Cb aai3o\gj, 
o4n3^crw3Afimj3Co aaooiljy” ^-ra* «ae sio^Aib «re^jo<»fliO 
flB&efgafej* mgj aJ$®amj3gjAfp3>l$3in3 Aarn-^^o^s-rngj". 

6«owul.a»gasaw'm«4JM0i o«ituaj«)® 

>«• oTvoonoao-na ’. n>($ ir©3a»3«®, at-naStajStv*, 'v4^3«t)tjb'1 

a i o®, A<t«i*rya?»l, A*i3a«J3u.., ®*3 I^;c®3q^*, 

a^ovli*., a (5^3 3. r^)i» g«ai) -u««2» ay**** rtjf*6roi3£ja. 
j*as .xjliriloi a.T^mk»T>lg^Mii“. ajl-»3in>«Bn*o nv«sanujl 

r»(R®»ii«fW4* 4sVB*m. a0e,s>3Aj<ut>laj'i>*®*3<<i* am^ylaji 

a-uc^osil ajoH^a.^. <ji> 3» o v *«ol» ai3-WAfil<3i ajojffiWlA 
Ctt® aJDsnnw aJ* *0 *.3«U^>am®l«& aJ*®®nJ3|j3ct»lw»l«A3j(23«3» 

•si ajc^angj'*. ajV»i a>t>l®c«A«»c»i^®s •ra'waoaxmttlm aitfl®«>el 

JM'm oj»owroi3^a,y. 22*ty'mlfcj- •vj*iujy3ft««na a floats®** 1 , 
nQnrflMJ (nos® ^3ilo«1ai o»I<m, auoaaTvsrafiirt a*®<ucfy3®i 
ai*i'i>3fl. A*«a3Tv«i»loia*«ajafc3a6 Aajyua-amgj', 

Aobmg <5«o« T >» aiVl-^ m^anwwaoo, ®QJ3f^ACb 

*3ua>i>lo6 £®'nj‘ ? ar»ai3»3®anm®'’ *»8©3«no" avra 
®>Vo«3«r®2 0 ? an«6jlM*ajlt» ojatH***, rngjaanw -.hiaMo, 
&>»b Jib OJftili*,, .3 J3 TV# OldAto, fi<U3® *® A3«tJ Aa»3CBo 
•*x» ®«, 2J$»3i3«.»* aj®laj»aljj3wB»ajol'84 

ml ipi«n3-oaio3i>lole-.3^j aiflnfljy. ®ajr*S^«j« a4<o»aJ3fil 
.v««, (3T«>4o{>^f> I* dlSDSI.U A>*, 2A«-l-il3'm 2 ft, £j*g>3C«, APWA 
^ml, a®932s., maft»®«ag|^l»>qA ct^ejiacug^ 3^3<b0^o^q4 
23oH|M KHIUJ. <JA}iS23*o\ SOiejl A « l®e, EfllWKfcaaJA* A, A|1 
I^0dl3.-lb 3).1>PJ3»3J 2 TJU331 A§23»1 3.1 ASflOi aJ3^3*gg ^9 CO 3 
V'MI3a o<m lgJ3. ail393l»lam9y3«IPi, *®«T)l A^W 

mcgj^alfy, »oai ^Vi^3ml a«®s ai<t>ajV»ao9aai 
oj§3«n>la^j>35 •i»cT>a»a^j3S»ei, a$-t> aA>3aaru3q>3ig& oossTI 
aj:AJ23 *J)-TOS>*eol-a^j <?a0223l-i>'3®s m^Tilma^-iiJ^o 2m^3 







ctJOJcaoosm.-nBOga fnlcaijiaosV. «A3?a«§fi A 35»n®3fl& Ag^<6 
•ssoSa-fWlaao* nQpm sajog^’ ^a-wo aj iuoV®!Tv*«ajai!ji» cry 
iii^yiMtmajsnKta a -on-no no. ^rro *iaco 9 



ajiy lae.an.gnaan.ns a on no no. "/vjoaj ASga," n^rro ^jamo 
V5 ° 2«»5O*0fia8" -VJOU3n3l r^loj ft, ®3%)«W»Uak> 010 ^* 
oia* l-norolorns awa-ka^sa? a *«aso ajlsloj 

3 3Aoj> mtiUnlu a ®' TT >£ 1 ’ »* aJ^oBO-fl-oosmo^lot mo^io 

°^©^c*n®03>n^o«.3omoj»W9e- ojoaIm m ™ 0 ei«n^ fneraj" 

10 ^ 90105 , ^joniWato.*)* £«ni9<»®n«ro 

ogj3. aO9«0Mi«a>9A>'V»90& 222«3J3.»fij ainflsj* vjeiaj*A3H»o«. 

aaoocilj.an «• n^>o*ar3g^ a oj*> atuagj tvbu/>b3 

ac-oai-ol^ •wyMKA^w*^ 

»jav*®ngjAas tv.«nvmf»:yaoe,9a »^ona(t> ft, <^a. 00 ^ 0)3 

•KJfnorf a.3«wi«ag. mvX3‘<KTT> (afls^VlWflm, 

'»-«$*! ?(.«B3a>9 oOolt3>d?l, liaail A*^3an®l3J.ja®>, TVo tvggAO 

J33a»^*T)9 i®i«G»»l-JrtJ3i03 «QJ^gfti*l«ain®l, ro-ix^o (09183 

■8>Lf.9 £-J«n, .9V*QOm1l A3(^nv9un*3 ® 0 >QOCO- ajftl (TV.fTV ®.u3 y 
aJ3(3«ooaa«^9flj. -vi«a«mj3gj* a 3T»1 <r-*ml^j«m9«a|^ 5, ^ 
-TvWlAttxmaoaV m3jVu»»Aft9sn ai*** <M$§an32"> «9cg/« 

a-uofll y a^oUinu, a^A^iajailACb aoi-jamal 
wH ftotaani-vjoftoi, AfiaaaTOa AA9fi^W»«rm3 aigj ai«ba9a*ij 
c^aimof «re*9cnn nQgjttaW&ft* maxiA, oowoa*" «3^«ral(8& B9&. 
*o«M |* 1 TV-OJ 22 a.* 3 ol^nxrr) 3 aJi 04 a> »*'-* ru>.« maloti 
<\ A >aW'n9«0(JS3, f.ft JOT^^liU, -09N9 iv -fcl# cnoo^ow^rvjaaj 
«< W8Bi^lxl» Bv09usj %* o tD^M* avHtroo aj«»a, 1 1 6H|* v 1 jj, 
l aj^lrjroi -«»j il-o Afo^pa, AauUuw»Vii. 

• i.i'f'VOTQJOgjAQ'Ofe djsmilai a^J^-nan - * 'i»l(y mmlolgpoTO noT»)i 

a) it-l^cVevjoej* Oij <vjv\lsul j », o«n*w®)®6 dn«r©iD 

«**} . ^ken-.''T)^'a.3<AOva>?9tti>Ak- { « ajf ftsre.ogj j.»q -tv® annul W 
o0R»9q« ftt» mefOamo sla^o^jloj «rt (£<nrA3'0<T9 coasga* 
rrra*orn^.a»«sinn9Hn2 a ^fW o -^ :Bfli0fin# • 
u J J IX3®-aJB3'0 o^)99»> aV 4* vJO*J93»®fUi5-2fi T>il-_»eJl A 0g 3f 0 
i^9»taio QM* vj * r**UOfjAaa-*. «% AU)A«U9$ 

VI I'll -'aj 20Tr-ol:y-- c »,>snj>*, », ^TvWl*3«l)« fifHIOATOa 

inyQ31^» ^lV3N'ndi?23ttl?li4 ( . 
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Vibw ft taunt Ift pooper.j ft p*nj to 
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(>OV**»Mft*T or l»DU Act. IteA— 

I UCtnm* 71. 100. iW. U. H»i kuoi 

Uiduiuu*. 1VM, do. 1 ._ 

J mcU»u 100. IW. 7X ha. do. 1. rap*. 

II MflfM,-. I0J. 100. 7t. &« oo. 1. np. 

Limitation Act, 10U»- 

I A’UtU. 1*1. Ua-mottfi, .Ml-p.cl, 
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